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PREFACE 

to  The 

READ  E  R. 

Generous  Reader, 

STERNE,  that  ingenious  Fidler  on 
the  Human  Paffions,  leads  thee  fen- 
timentally  through  France  and  Italy  ; 
feeding,  by  the  Way,  thy  Mind  with 
the  moll  exquilite  Delight ;  but  in  his 
Lodging-room,  at  a  little  Inn  on  the 
Road  to  Turin,  juft  as  he  hath,  in  the 
Dark  and  through  Miftake,  “  caught  hold 

of  the  Fille  de  Chambre’s - ,”  Death, 

Nature’s  Bum-bailiff,  arrefts  the  Reverend 
Don,  faves  the  poor  Girl’s  Blulhes,  and 
lays  him  in  the  Dull.  Ah !  why  is  Man  the 
fragile  Play-thing  of  unrelenting  Death ! 

- Had  I  Sterne’s  Learning,  Genius, 

and  creative  Fancy,  I  would,  o’er  the 
immenfe  Regions  of  boundlels  Nature, 
lead  thee  a  Trip,  which  fhould  entrance 
thy  Soul  in  Extafy  extreme  ;  but,  alas !  de~ 
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void  of  fuch  Abilities,  I  muft  entreat  thy 
Company  as  I  am.  I  have  only  to  remind 
thee  that  the  greateft  Writers  of  every 
Age  and  Nation  polfefs  their  Errors  ;  that 
Perfection  is  not  annexed  to  Human  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  the  fubfequent  Sheets  were 
the  Production  of  a  few  leifure  Hours, 
and  thrown  together  at  various  and  dif- 
tant  Periods  of  Time  :  In  the  Reading  of 
which,  fhouldft  thou  gather  either  Plea- 
fure  or  Inftruction,  that  alone  will  crown 
all  the  Wilhes  of  thy  moft  lincere  Well- 
wifher, 

W.  j.  . 
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CAP.  I. 

Philofophy  is  productive  of  the  pnrejl  Happine/s  Human 

Nature  is  capable  of  lajting. 
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Mater  omnium  bonantm  artinm  ejl  Philofophia . 

rXIRE  fared  Way  to  attain  Happinefs  and 
I  Contentment  is  by  Philofophy  in  a 
condant  Meditation  on  God  ;  his  tram 
fcendent  Glories  every  where  difplayed  through¬ 
out  all  created  Beings :  his  divine  Attributes ; 
and  his  indulgent  Goodnefs  to  us,  who,  from 
our  own  Merits  are  fo  little  infilled  to  it.  Phi¬ 
lofophy  has  in  it  fuch  bounteous  Delights,  that 
the  more  clofely  it  is  embraced,  the  more  it 
elates  and  ravifheth  its  Votaries :  It  is  the 
Source,  the  inexhaudible  Fountain  of  all  fub- 
lunary  Felicity  !  *  It  is  Philofophy  (fays  that 
“  fublime  Moralid  Seneca)  that  gives  us  a  Ve- 
ct  neration  for  God;  a  Charity  for  our  Neigh- 
bour;  that  teaches  us  our  Duty  to  Heaven, 
“  exhorts  us  to  an  Agreement  one  with  an- 

o 

other  :  It  unmafks  Things  that  are  terrible 

*  “  Quemadmodum  corpus  medicina,  fic  auimum 
tf  Philofophia  curat.”  Saluft. 

“  Tota  igitur  philofophia  veluti  arbor  eft,  cujus  radices  Mctapliyfica,  truucus  P'hy- 
fica,  k  rami  e*  eodcrn  pullulantes  omnes  alise  Scientis  funt,  Seed'  Defcartes. 
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44  to  us,  affuages  our  Lulls,  refutes  our  Errors, 

44  reftrains  our  Luxury,  reproves  our  Avarice, 

44  and  works  ftrangely  upon  tender  Natures. 

44  It  is  not  for  popular  Oftentation  ;  nor  does 
4*  it  reft  in  Words  but  in  Deeds  :  It  is  not  an 
44  Entertainment  taken  up  for  Delight,  or  to 
give  a  Tafte  to  our  Leifure ;  but  it  fafhions 
44  the  Mind,  governs  our  Actions,  tells  us  what 
44  we  are  to  do,  and  what  not ;  it  fits  at  the 
14  Helm,  and  guides  us  through  all  Hazards  : 

44  Nay,  we  cannot  be  fafe  without  it;  for  eve- 
44  ry  Hour  gives  us  an  Occafion  to  make  Ufe  of 
44  it:  It  informs  us  in  all  the  Duties  of  Life  ; 
44  Piety  to  our  Parents,  Faith  to  our  Friends^ 
44  Charity  to  the  miferable,  Judgment  in 
44  Council  :  It  gives  us  Peace  by  fearing  no- 
54  thing,  and  Riches  by  coveting  nothing.  It 
44  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  Prifoner,  the  In- 
44  firm,  the  Neceffitous,  the  Condemned;  to 
44  lliew  the  Ignorant  their  Errors,  and  redlify 
44  their  Affedlions.  It  makes  us  infpedl  and 
44  govern  our  Manners  ;  it  roufes  us  where  we 
44  are  faint  and  drowfy  ;  it  binds  up  what  is 
44  loofe,  and  humbles  in  us  that  which  is  con- 
44  tumacious  :  It  delivers  the  Mind  Irom  the 
44  Bondage  of  the  Body,  and  raifes  it  up  to 
44  the  Contemplation  of  its  divine  Original. 
44  Honours,  Monuments,  and  all  the  Works  of 
44  Vanity  and  Ambition  are  demolifhed  and 
44  deftroyed  by  Time;  but  the  Reputation  of 

44  Wifdom 


fet  Wifdom  is  venerable  to  Pofterity;  and  thofe 
44  that  were  envied  or  neglected  in  their  Lives, 
44  are  adored  in  their  Memories,  and  exempt 
44  from  the  very  Laws  of  created  Nature,  which 
44  has  fet  Bounds  to  all  other ;  Things.’1- — — 
44  Cultura  animi.  Philofophia  eft,  quae  extrahit 
44  vitia  radicitus,  8c  praeparat  animos  ad  fatus 
44  accipiendos. — O  vitae  Philofophia  dux,  O 
44  virtutis  indagatrix,  expultrixque  vitiorum, 
41  qui  non  modo  nos,  fed  omnino  vita  ho- 
44  minum  line  te  effe  potuiffet?  Tu  Urbes  pe 
44  perifti,  tu  diffipatos  homines  in  focietatem 
44  vitae  convocafti.  Tu  eos  inter  fe  primo  do- 
46  miciliis,  deinde  conjugiis,  turn  literarum  8c 
44  vocum  communione  junxifti.  Tu  inventrix 
44  legum,  tu  nia gift r a  morum  8c  difciplinae  fu- 
44  ifti.  Tu  vitae  tranquilitatem  largita  nobis 
44  es,  8c  terrorem  mortis  fuftulifti.” — Gic.  de 
Offic.  et  5  Tufcul. — ■ The  Study  of  ourfelves  by 
a  ftricft  Examination  of  our  Nature,  Paffions, 
the  Defign  of  our  Creation,  Exiftence  and  Dif~ 
folution  ;  our  Connexions  with,  and  Depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Deity;  how  we  as  free  Agents 
ought  to  regulate  our  Conduct  in  Life,  in  Or¬ 
der  to  intitle  ourfelves  to  thofe  ineftimable 
Bleflings  promifed  us  in  divine  Revelation; 
(4t  to  an  Inheritance  incorruptible  and  unde- 
41  filed,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.”  St.  Peter, 
Cap.  i.  v.  4.)  our  Behaviour  and  the  Duties 
incumbent  on  us  with  Regard  to  our  Fellow- 
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Creatures  as  Members  of  Society,  will  not  only 
afford  us  a  perpetual  Spring  of  Heart-felt  De¬ 
light,  but  will  infenfibly  allure  us  to  the  Path 
of  Religion  and  Virtue,  and  fubjeft  all  our 
Paffions  to  the  fweet  and  untroubled  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Reafon.  *  Befides,  Philofophy  will 
open  to  us  the  Arcana  mirabilia  of  Nature, 

*  Tiie  vulgar  Race,  like  Herds  that  graze, 

On  InftinA  live,  not  knowing  how  they  live  ; 

While  Reafon  deeps,  or  waking,  (loops  to  Senfe  ; 

But  fage  Philofophy  explores  the  Gaufe 
Of  each  Phenomenon  of  Sight,  or  Sound, 

Tafte,  Touch,  or  Smell ;  each  Organ’s  inmofl  Frame 
And  Correfpondence  with  external  Things.  •  *.' 

Explains  how  different  Texture  of  their  Parts 
Excites  Senfations  different,  rough  or  fmooth  ; 

Bitter,  or  fweet ;  fragrant,  or  noifome  Smell. 

How  various  Streams  of  undulating  Air 

Thro’  the  Ear’s  winding  Labyrinth  convey’d,  J 

Caufe  all  the  vaft  Variety  of  Sounds  :  * 

Hence,  too,  the  fubtile  Properties  of  Light 

And  feven-fold  Colour,  are  diliin&ly  view’d 

In  the  prifmatic  Glafs  ;  and  outward  Forms  ? 

Shewn  fairly  drawn,  in  Miniature  divine, 

On  the  tranfparent  Eye’s  membraneous  Cell. 

By  Combination  hence  of  different  Orbs, 

Convex  or  concave,  thro’  their  cryilai  Pores  * 

Tranfmitting  variously  the  folar  Ray  ; 

With  Line  oblique,  the  telefcopic  Tube  ~ 

Reveals  the  Wonders  of  the  (larry  Spheres, 

Worlds  above  Worlds;  or,  in  a  fxngle  Grain, 

Or  watry  Drop,  the  penetrative  Eye  "  v 

Difcerns  innumerable  Inhabitants  / 

Of  perfect  Structure  imperceptible 
To  naked  View.  Lienee  each  Defe&  of  Senfe 
Obtains  Relief ;  hence  to  the  palfy’d  Ear 
New  Impulfe  ;  Vifion  new  to  languid  Sight  ? 

Surprize  to  both,  and  youthful  joys  reftor’d. 

jago’s  Edge-Hill,  Lib.  III. 

unfold 
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unfold  her  hidden  Beauties  !  her  matchlefs 
Glories  and  Machinery !  Shew  us  that  Chain, 
that  AsGUog  Oeov ,  which  from  the  minuted 
Atom,  Infeed,  or  Reptile  to  the  greated  created 
Bodies,  cements  and  connects  the  mighty 
Whole  ;  and  (as  it  were)  joins  vad  Creation  to 
its  omnipotent  eternal  Lord ! — It  will  point 
out  the  wonderful  Defign  of  the  great  Creator 
and  Architect  of  the  Univerfe  ;  direcd  us  to 
tread  the  adonifhing  Maze  with  aweful  Re¬ 
verence  and  Humility,  and  to  praife,  love, 
admire,  and  with  Gratitude  adore  the  almighty, 
autocratorical,  infinite  Maker,  Supporter  and 
Governor  thereof.— -The  frequent  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  God,  as  an  omniprefent,  all-powerful, 
glorious,  perfecd,  eternal  Being,  14  Summum 
ens,  bonum  fummum,”  who  bv  his  Power 
formed  our  Bodies,  which  declare  his  Glory, 
of  the  Dud,  organized,  animated,  and  imprint-* 
ed  on  them  his  own  divine  Image  ;  infufed 
therein  Rays  of  his  Immortality,  our  Souls, 
of  which  he  has  given  us,  fubjeCt  to  his  Deci- 
fion,  a  Right  of  Difpofal,  a  Power  to  confign 
them  to  eternal  Happinefs  or  Mifery  :  Who 
has  given  us  an  Indincd  of  propagating  and 
preferving  our  Species,  in  a  condant,  uninter¬ 
rupted  Succeffion  ;  and  who  hath  made  all  the 
Productions  of  the  Earth,  boih  Animal  and 
Vegetable  for  our  Ufe,  and  fubjeCted  them  to 
our  Will  and  Pleafure  ;  will,  confequently,  fill 
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our  Hearts  with  Gratitude  and  Amazement ; 
and  clearly  demonftrate,  that  was  he,  but  for 
a  Moment,  to  withdraw  from  us  his  Care, 
Support,  and  Goodnefs,  we  inftantaneoufly 
fhould  perifh  and  drop  into  Nothing. — “  The 
“  true  Knowledge  of  God  (fays  the  great  Lord 
“  Chief  Juftice  Hale  de  Homine,  p.  13.)  fe- 
“  rioufly  and  really  dwelling  and  di  gelled  in 
“  the  Soul,  makes  a  Man  a  good  Man,  and  a 
“  happy  Man :  It,  makes  a  Man  to  love,  fear, 
“  honour,  and  obey  him  that  he  thus  knows.” 
— If  I  look  into  myfelf,  what  wonderful  Ma¬ 
chinery  do  I  behpld !  What  infinite  Minute- 
nefs  1  Here  I  perceive  each  Member,  Mufcle, 
Nerve,  Artery,  Tendon,  Fibre,  &c.  perform¬ 
ing  their  peculiar  Functions  in  the  mutual  Aid 
of  each  other,  and  for  the  general  Conferva- 
tion  of  the  Whole.  Amazed,  I  fee  the  Blood 
flowing  through  numberlefs  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  capillary  Pipes  in  the  moll  exadl  and 
beauteous  Order  from,  and  returning  to  the 
Heart,  that  Fountain  and  Receptacle  of  Life, 
impelled  and  attra&ed  by  fome  hidden  Caufe, 
apparent  to  God  alone ;  and  emblematically 
the  fame  as  Rivers  and  Springs  perform  their 
Courfes  and  Retro-courfes  to  and  from  the 
Sea.  In  fliort,  I  find  my  Frame  refemble  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Clock-work,  with  fuch  a 
mutual  Support,  Connexion,  and  Dependence 
running  through  all  its  conftituent  component 

Parts, 
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Parts,  fo  wonderfully  placed  "and  variegated, 
compofed  and  finifhed  with  fuch  exquifite  Art 
and  Defign,  that  when  the  minuteft  Spring  or 
Particle  is  difplaced  or  injured,  it  caufes  a  Dif- 
order  in  the  Whole.  I  have,  placed  in  this  cu¬ 
rious  Piece  of  Workmanfhip,  an  intelligent 
Spirit  or  Soul,  capable  of  producing  Ideas  and 
Cogitation  ;  but  what  it  is,  in  what  particu¬ 
lar  Part  it  is  fituated,  how  it  produces  Ideas  or 
Thought,  or  how  it  aCls  on  my  Body  is  un¬ 
known.  The  Soul  to  Man  is  an  incompre- 
henlible  Subltance,  known  only  to  that  omni- 
fcient  fupreme  Being,  from  whence  it  came. 
*  O  God  how  wonderful  are  the  Works  of  thy 
Hands !  Thy  Ways  are  paft  finding  out !— — 
All  I  know  of  my  Soul  is,  methinks,  fome 
times,  I  feel  its  Operations  in  oppofing  my 
Will,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  or  deter  me 
from  the  Purfuit  or  Enjoyment  of  fome  Objed 
with  which  my  Will  or  natural  Infant  ftrongly 
defires  to  be  gratified;  and  if  in  this  Struggle 
it  gains  the  Afcendency,  it  feems  to  exult  in 
the  Vi&ory,  and  diifufes  a  ferene  Joy  over  my 
Bofom.  I  have  a  Defire,  e.  g.  to  gratify  my 
Lulls  in  Licentioufnefs  and  Pleafure;  my  Soul 
or  intellectual  Mind  rebels,  and  forbids  it,  fet- 

*  When  Man  is  incomprehenfible  to  himfelf,  no  Wonder  that  his  Searches 
into  the  Jfirft  Principles,  and  primitive  Law  of  Nature,  fhould  prove  abortive  j 
for  how  can  he  difplay  the  Beginning  of  Things,  who  is  not  only  an  abfolute 
Stranger  to  his  Soul,  but  to  the  Manner  of  Conception  and  Formation  of  his 
Body. 
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ting  before  me  in  the  moft  difagreeable  Co¬ 
lours,  the  Danger  and  fatal  Confequences  re- 
fulting  from  fuch  a  Gratification  :  My  Will 
preponderates,  and  I  tafte  all  the  Sweets  arifing 
from  a  Debauch,  which,  for  a  While  fupprefs 
the  Struggles  and  Remonftrances  of  my  Soul. 
The  momentary  Enjoyment  is  over,  and,  the 
Hour  of  Reflexion  returning,  I  find  my  Soul 
lick,  wounded,  and  diflurbed*.  I  feel  its  Suf¬ 
ferings,  and  hear  its  keen  Reproaches;  I  weigh 
the  Sum-total,  and  upon  calling  up  and  ba¬ 
lancing  the  Accompts,  find  the  Advice,  Plea- 
fures,  and  Choice  of  the  Soul  to  be  noble,  fe¬ 
rine,  permanent  and  divine  ;  and  thofe  flowing 
from- the  Gratification  of  Sehfe,  momentary, 
delufive,  vain,  and  empty  :  whence  I  deduce 
this  Inference ;  that  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  can¬ 
not  be  defined,  becaufe  Analyfis  fails,  the  only 

fare’  Guide  to  fuch  a  Definition  ;  That  the 

*  •<* 

moll  extenfxve  and  certain  Knowledge  we  can 
have  of  the  Soul,  is  derived  from  what  every 
one  feels  thereof  within  himfelf,  in  its  Oppo- 
fition  to  the  Will  ;  that  all  its  Propofitions  oi 
Pleafure  are  pure  and  refined;  and  that  fo  long 
as  our  Paffious  acl  in  Conformity  and  Obe¬ 
dience  to  this  reafonable,  intelligent,  divine 
Monitor,  we  are  happy. 

#  Nothing  can  give  the  Mind  lading  joy,  or  Self-approbation,  but  the 
“  Confcioufnefs  of  having  performed  our  Duty  well  in  thaf  Station  which  it  has 

pleafed  the  Divine  Providence  to  alhgn  to  us.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  p.  Si^ 

*  ,  The 
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The  Soul  and  Body  were,  by  our  great  Crea¬ 
tor,  fo  defigned,  as  that  the  earthly  Part  might 
a£l  fubfervient  to  the  fpiritiial,  with  a  mutual 
Aid  and  Dependence  on  each  other ;  but  the 
Nature  and  Manner  of  their  Union,  have 
hitherto  remained  to  Man  a  profound  Secret, 
notwithflanding  fo  many  Efforts  to  prove  the 
contrary;  and,  very  likely,  will  for  ever  con¬ 
tinue  fo.  How  I  was  conceived  in  the  Womb 
of  my  Mother,  how  formed  and  perfe&ed 
therein  ;  how  after  Birth  my  Soul  has  a£fed  on 
my  Body,  what  it  is,  or  where  it  will  wing  its 
Flight  to,  or  refide  after  the  Diffolution  of  my 
Body,  or  whether  in  Futurity  they  will  be 
reunited,  is  utterly  to  me  unknown,  and  vi- 
fible  only  to  God  ;  but  this  much  is  evident, 
that  I  live  but  a  Day,  and  like  a  Flower  of  the 
Field,  I  pafs  away  and  am  no  more ;  that  I 
referable 

The  uncertain  Glory  of  an  April  Day 
“  Which  now  {hews  all  the  Beauty  of  the  Sun, 

“  And  by-and-by  a  Cloud  takes  all  away,” 

Shakefpears  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

And  my  very  Memory,  with  my  Afhes,  is  loft 

and  mingled  with  the  Duft - Behold,  thou 

44  haft  made  my  Days  as  an  Hand-breadth  ; 
and  my  Age  is  as  nothing  before  thee.” — 

Man 
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Man  is  the  nioft  admirable  and  wonderful  of 
ail  Creatures ! 

“  How  poor  !  How  rich  !  How  abje£l !  How  angufl ! 

“  How  complicate  !  How  wonderful  is  Man  !” 

Young's  Night-Thoughts. 

-  If  we  confider  him  abfolutely  in  himfelf,  he 
“  is  an  ObjeCt  worthy  of  our  Contemplation : 
“  He  is  admirable  in  excellent  Compofure  and 

Figuration  of  his  Body,  and  in  every  Part,  a- 
“  part ;  and  in  the  whole  Structure  put  toge- 
“  ther,  admirable  in  the  Nature,  Faculties,  and 
“  Excellence  of  his  Soul;  admirable  in  the 
“  Conjunction  of  both  together ;  admirable  in 
“  all  the  Operations  of  Life,  Senfe,  Intellect, 
“  and  Will,  which  he  exercifeth  in  this  State 
“  of  Conjunction  and  Union  ;  admirable  in 
“  his  Production  and  Generation ;  and  admira- 
“  ble  as  to  the  Condition  of  his  Soul  in  the 
“  State  of  Difunion  and  Separation.”  Hale  de 

Horn.  p.  17.- - “  t  What  a  Piece  of  Work  is 

“  Man  !  How  noble  in  Reafon !  How  infinite 
“  in  Faculties !  In  Form  and  moving  how  ex- 
“  prefs  and  admirable  !  In  ACtion  how  like  an 
“  Angel !  In  Apprehenfion  how  like  a  God  ! 

The  Beauty  of  the  World,  the  Paragon  of 

I  tc  Man  is  the  Flower  and  Chief  of  all  tlie  Produfts  of  Nature  upon  this 
“  Globe  of  the  Earth,  Fee.” 

See  Dr.  More's  Ant.  againft  Ath.  L.  2.  c.  3.  SeCf.  3,  4. 
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44  Animals!  And^yet— what  is  this Quinteffence 
44  of  Duft?’3  Shakefp.  Hamlet. — The  moft  un¬ 
tradable,  obdurate,  ambitious,  vain,  proud, 
and  inconftant  of  all  Creatures  :  More  fierce 
and  cruel  than  the  Tyger  ;  more  bloody  and 
rapacious  than  the  Wolf;  and  more  fubtle  and 
deceitful  than  the  Fox :  To-day,  Earth,  Air, 
and  Seas  are  ranfacked  to  gratify  his  Pleafures, 
Avarice,  or  infatiable  Lull ;  he  barters  his 
Innocence  and  Peace  for  Trifles,  and  To-mor¬ 
row  he  is  gone  and  is  no  more.  To-day  he 
is  raifed  to  the  higheft  Pinnacle  of  earthly 
Grandeur  and  Glory ;  To-morrow  plunged  to 
the  loweft  Gulph  of  Mifery  and  Defpair.  This 
Day  the  fluttering  Favourite  of  wanton  For¬ 
tune,  the  next  the  Objed  of  her  Contempt, 
Scorn,  and  Ridicule.  To-day,  clothed  in  the 
Trappings  of  phantom  Greatnefs,  To-morrow 
lodged  in  the  Grave,  the  Food  of  Worms. 
To-day,  rifing  like  the  glorious  Morn  in  hi$ 
Hopes  of  Honour  and  Dominion ;  To-morrow, 

fpurned  and  fwept  from  the  Face  of  Earth. 

\ 

“  This  is  the  State  of  Man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
“  The  tender  Leaves  of  Hope,  To-morrow  bloffoms 
“  And  bears  his  blufhing  Honours  thick  upon  him; 

“  The  third  Day  comes  a  Frofl,  a  killing  Froft, 

“  And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  Man,  full  furely 
“  His  Greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  Root 
“  And  then  he  falls—  Shakefp.  Hen.  8. 

44  As 
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Si  As  for  Man  his  Days  are  as  Grafs,  as  a 
Flower  of  the  Field  fo  he  Hourilheth.  For 
4t  the  Wind  pafieth  over  it  and  it  is  gone,  and 
“  the  Place  thereof  fiiall  know  it  no  more.  (Pf, 
6,4  103.  v.  15,  16.)— Man  is  like  to  Vanity, 
54  his  Days  are  as  a  %  Shadow  that  paffeth 
“  away.  (Pf.  144. — »  Man  that  is  bom  of  a 
44  Woman  is  of  few  Days,  and  full  of  Trouble. 
lt  He  cometh  forth  like  a  Flower:  He  fleeth 
44  alfoas  a  Shadow  and  continueth  not.’  '  (Job, 
c.  14.  v.  i2.)~Such  is  the  allonilhing  flu  pen- 
dons  Structure  of  Man,  that  in  whatever  Point 
of  View  we  take  him,  we  hill  find  fomething 
wonderful  and  incomprehenfible.  Whether 
we  confider  the  Point  of  Space  he  fills  ;  his 
Soul  or  Body  abftradledly,  or  their  reciprocal 
Addon  on  each  other  in  Conjunction  ;  his 
Origin,  Nature,  or  Defign;  his  mental  or  cor¬ 
poreal  Faculties  ;  his  Virtues,  Pafiions,  or  Vices ; 
his  Dependencies  or  Connections  :  In  all  and 
each  we  find  fomething  rare,  ft  range,  excel¬ 
lent,  wonderful,  or  inexplicable  ;  and  after 
the  mofl  affiduous,  impartial  analytical  Scru¬ 
tiny  thereof,  we  mull  confefs  he  (in  a  great 
Meafure)  ft  ill  remains  an  unknown,  mifterious 
Creature. 


1:  Opco  yap  ijua;  ewv  ovra;  aXXo  toXrfv 

luScoX'\  0G01  mg  UousVy  n  xvcp’qv  oxiavX’ 

Sophoc.  Ajax,  Garni.  125. 

Placed 
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to. 

Plac’d  on  this  Ifthmus  of  a  middle  State 
■  44  A  Being  darkly  wife  and  rudely  great  : 

•  44  With  too  much  Knowledge  for  the  Sceptic  Side, 

44  With  too  much  Weaknefs  for  the  Stoic’s  Pride, 

44  Me  hangs  between  :  In  Doubt  to  acl  or  red, 

44  In  doubt  to  deem  himfelf  a  God  or  Bead  : 

44  In  Doubt  his  Mind  or  Body  to  prefer 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reas’ning  but  to  err. 

Alike  in  Ignorance,  his  Reafon  fuch, 

*  ■  '  K- 

“  Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much, 

44  Chaos  of  Ihought,  and  Paffion  all  confus’d, 

Still  by  himfelf  abus’d,  or  difabus’d : 

44  Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall ; 

“  Great  Lord  of  all  Things,  yet  a  Prey  to  all ; 

44  Sole  Judge  of  Truth,  in  endlefs  Error  hurl’d, 

“  The  Glory,  Jell,  and  Riddle  of  the  World.”  Pope. 

The  Miferies  and  Misfortunes  complained  of 
amongft  Men,  fpring  from  themfelves  alone  ; 
unjuftly  they  murmur  again!!  Heaven,  and  tax 
it  with  Partiality.  “  The  Ambition  and  Co- 
“  vetoufnefs  of  Men  (fays  that  learned  and 
“  wife  Inftru&or,  Fenelon)  are  the  only  Springs 
“  of  their  Unhappinefs.  They  covet  all,  and 
“  make  themfelves  miferable  by  deliring  what 
“  is  fuperfluous.  If  they  would  be  moderate 
“  and  contented  with  a  Competency,  we 
fhould  fee  Plenty,  Joy,  Union  and  Peace 
“  diffufed  through  out  the  World.”  But,  on 
the  contrary,  they  daily  exchange  folid  Bleffings 

for 
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for  Feathers,  and  barter  their  Peace  and  Con¬ 
tentment  for  a  Phantom ;  they  wantonly  part 
with  every  Thing  really  valuable  in  itfelf,  and 
then  arraign  the  Deity  for  their  own  wilful 
Lofs.  O  God  make  me  confcious  of  my  Depen¬ 
dence  on  thee ;  teach  me,  O  Lord,  Truth, 
Juftice  and  Virtue  ;  “  teach  me  thyfelf,”  make 
me  worthy  of  thy  Care  ;  point  out  the  Way 
to  Felicity,  and  guide  my  Feet  therein,  that 
my  Soul  may  praife  and  glorify  thy  Name  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


CAP.  II. 


the  Knowledge  of  myfelj  affords  me  Pleafure,  Wonder, 

and  InJlruSlion 

THE  more  I  fpeculate,  the  more  I  am  ama¬ 
zed  ;  both  at  the  admirable  Conliftency 
of  my  Frame  and  Nature,  and  the  involuntary 
follies  and  Errors  I  am  guilty .  of. 

Thus  then,  in  my  Hours  of  Reflexion  do  I 
reafon  with  myfelf.  “  What  an  unaccountable 
“  Creature  am  I ! — I  am  fearfully,  and  won- 
“  derfully  made!”— — 

“  A  Worm! — A  God  !— I  tremble  at  myfelf, 

“  And  in  mvfelf  am  loft  !” —  Young. 

I  am 
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I  am  compounded  of  a  Soul  and  Body  :  A  co¬ 
gitative  intelligent  Soul,  which  I  am  taught 
to  believe  immortal ;  capable  of  tailing  of 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  after  Death,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Life  I  lead  in  this  Vale  of  Tears  ;  a  Body 
of  fuch  a  nice  Texture  and  Conllitution,  that 
a  Moment’s  Obftrucffion  or  Stagnation  of  thofe 
vital  purple  Springs,  circulating  through  its  va¬ 
rious  Stems  and  Branches,  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  its  original  Dull,  and  give  it  as 
Food  to  the  vileft  of  Worms.  Nay,  fo  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  is  this  fo  much  valued  Garcafe 
of  mine,  that  a  Flalh  of  Lightning,  a  Puff'  of 
Wind,  a  Pat  on  the  Head,  a  Bit  of  Meat,  a 
Pin,  or  Fly  in  my  Throat,  a  Surfeit,  a  drunken 
Bout,  or  any  other  trifling  Thing  does  its  Bu- 
finefs,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  Moment  in 
which  I  am  *  fcheming  or  laying  down  a 

Plan 

*  “  Kai  8isXoyi'CsTo  ev  savlco,  Xsfcov,  ti  taoiqaco  ; 
4<  °ri  ovk  sya  naov  ovvaZco  tovc,  xaoitovc,  jt wv .  Kai 

sitls,  tovto  mtr\6co-  xa^rsXm  you  rac,  atoSqxac,, 
xai  \LsiCovac,  oixooojxiiaco'  xai  avvaEco  sxsi  xsavia 
“  Ta  ysYUjxala  you,  xai  ra  aya^a  you.  Kai  spco 

“  TH  X U  ^oXXa  ayaSa  xeijisva 

“  SIC7  mXXa •  avai rauou,  (pays,  nr/s,  svppaivou. 

“  Ears  8s  avlco  o  Qsoc,,  Awqov,  ravlv  rq  vuxh  rqv 
<c  ^uxt/v  an  airanmv  ai to  an'  a  os  r/roi/xacai;,  r/v/ 


And 
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Plan  of  Life  for  many  Years,  and  pleafing  my 
deluded  Fancy  with  the  future  Enjoyment  of 
this  great  Place  or  Poll,  purchafing  that  fine 
Houfe  or  Eftate,  or  twenty  other  vain,  but 
plea  tan  t  Things,  which  then  reprefent  them- 
Selves  to  my  Senics,  in  moil  vivid  arid  en¬ 
chanting  Colours. 

I  clafp  d  the  Phantoms  and  I  found  them  An.  Younge, 

This  Soul  and  Body  are  united,  but  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  their  Union  is  unknown.  There  leems 
to  fubfifl  a  mutual,  reciprocal  Action  between, 
and  on  each  other;  but  how  performed  is 


And  he  thought  within  himfelf,  faying,  What  (hall  I  do  becaufc  I  have  no 
Room  vdw  e  to  beftow  my  Fruits?  And  he  laid,  this  will  I  do  :  I  will  pull  down 
mv  Barns  and  build  greater  ;  and  there  will  I  bellow  all  my  Fruits  and  my  Goods. 
And  I  will  fay  to  mT  Soul,  Soul,  thou  haft  much  Goods  laid  up  for  many  Wars  . 
fake  thine  ?afe,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  6 d  to  h™,  ThouJ  £ 
this  Night  (hall  thy  Soul  be  required  of  thee  :  Then  whofe  fhall  thofc  Th 
which  thou  hatt  provided  ?  Luke,  cap.  is.  v.  t7,  iS,  >9,  20. 

«  Yet  Man,  fool  Man  !  here  buries  all  his  Thoughts 
Inters  celeftial  Hopes  without  a  Sigh. 

Pris’ner  of  Earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  Moon 
..  .  .  ,.T-n  __  ■<  Younge. 


it 
4  t 


lt  Here  pinions  all  his  Willies- 


it 
it 
i  t 
it 

4  4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
It 


How  vain  are  the  Defies  of  Man  1  unmindful  of  his  tranfitory  State,  he  lays 
Flans  of  permanent  Felicity  ;  he  fees  the  Purpofe  of  his  Heart  ready  to  prof- 
per  •  the  air-drawn  Building  rifes  ;  he  watches  it  with  a  beating  Heart  ;  it  touches 
the  very  Point  at  which  he  aimed,  the  very  Summit  of  imagined  Perfeaion, 
when  an  unforefeen  Storm  a'rifes,  and  the  limling  deceitful  Slruaure  of  ope 

is  dallied  in  one  Moment  to  the  Ground. - Who  fhall  ever  dare  to  ay, 

To-morrow  i  will  be  happy  ? - Why  will  Man  lay  Schemes  of  lading  -e- 

lieity?. _ In  vain  does  the  Pride  of  human  Wifdom  feek  to  explore  the 

Councils  of  the  Mott  High  !  Certain  of  the  paternal  Care  of  our  Creator,  our 

Part  is  Submittiou  to  his  Will."  ^  Ju,ia  Mandevilie,  Vol.  H. 


equally 
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equally  abftrufe,  Thus  compounded,  I  think 
“  Ego  cogito,”  or  am  a  cogitative  Being  “  res 
“  cogitans”  but  whether  my  Body,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  my  Soul,  is  capable  of  being  cogitative, 
or  whether  my  Soul  alone,  or  both  conjunctly 
by  a  mutual  Impulfion  or  Attradlion,  or  by 
what  other  Power  or  Method  I  think  or  me¬ 
ditate,  I  cannot  conceive  ;  but  that  I  do 
think,  and  have  Ideas ;  and  that  thofe  Ideas 
when  produced  are  by  my  Memory  retained, 
when  gone,  revived ;  and  by  it  rendered  capa¬ 
ble  of  Communication  is  equally  true. — — 
44  Memory  (fays  the  great  Mr.  Lock  +)  in  an 
44  intellectual  Creature,  is  neceffary  in  the  next 
44  Degree  to  Perception:  It  is  of  fo  great  Mo- 
44  ment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all  the  reft 
44  of  our  Faculties  are  in  a  great  Meafure 
44  ufelefs  ;  and  we,  in  our  Thoughts,  Reafon- 
44  ings,  and  Knowledge,  could  not  proceed  by, 
44  and  prefent  Objects,  were  it  not  for  the 
44  Affiftance  of  our  Memories/*  And  the  mo  ft 
eloquent  of  the  Romans  fays,  44  Memoria  eft 
'4  firma  animi  rerum  ac  verborum  ad  inven- 
44  tionem  perception— That  my  Memory  is 
the  grand  Inftrument  of  Reception,  Reten¬ 
tion,  and  Inftruction  is  felf-evident  from  the 
following  Reafons.  Scil.  I  read,  or  hear  of 
the  learned  Writings,  noble,  heroic,  virtuous, 

t  To  form  a  juft-  Notion  the  phyfical  Origin  of,  our  Ideas,  fee  Lock,  Lib. 
FI.  Cap.  •  fc  9, 

C 


or 
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or  generous  Actions  of  great,  famous  and  emi¬ 
nent  Men  ;  my  Memory  is  forcibly  imprelfed 
by  the  Precepts  or  Examples  thereof,  from 
which  my  Mind  deduces  Inftru&ion,  and  be¬ 
comes  fired  with  an  emulative  Defire  of  Imi¬ 
tation  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  fet  to  Work 
the  Engines  of  my  own  Reflexion,  from  whofe 
Motion  fome  ufeful  Hints  or  Ideas  are  often 
produced,  which  project  to  the  Memory,  and 
are  there  retained  ’till  forced  out  by  a  frefh 
Croud,  communicated  to  my  Friends,  or  re¬ 
duced  into  Writing.  I  often  perceive  that 
my  Memory  is  more  fufceptible  of,  and  apt  to 
retain  the  W ords  and  Actions  of  wicked  Men, 
than  thofe  of  the  virtuous ;  which  is  a  further 
Proof  that  we  are,  from  our  Natures  prone  to 
Levity  and  Vice ;  and  that  the  fafhionable  and 
impious  Cuftoms  countenanced  among  us, 
operate  on,  and  redouble  the  virulence  and 
lafcivious  Tendency  of  our  imperfect  and  de¬ 
praved  Conftitutions. — When  retired  from  the 
Noife  and  Nonfenfe  of  a  vain  and  giddy 
World,  I  very  frequently  examine  or  inter¬ 
rogate  myfelf  in  the  following  Manner,  e.  i. 
Why  wert  thou  guilty  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 

Crime?  And  how  cameft  thou  to  do  fo-or  fo? 

1  \  .  ' 

—My  Refolution  to  fpeak  and  do  well,  infen- 
libly  left  me ;  Virtue  and  Reafon  either  flept 
or  withdrew  from  me ;  and  thus  robbed  ol 
my  faithful  Guards,  I  fell  into  the  Whirl-pool 

of 
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of  Vice  at  the  very  Moment  I  thought  myfelf 
fecure  and  clear  of  its  dangerous  and  fatal 
Brink.  Let  this  be  a  Warning  to  caution  thee 
againft  venturing  too  often  on  the  flippery 
Banks  of  Temptation;  left  the  River  of  De¬ 
ft  ru  (Sion,  which  runs  below,  overwhelm  thee 
in  its  dreadful  Waves. 


He  that  would  drowning  fhun,  mult  Water  fly  ; 
Our  greateft  Dangers,  in  our  Folly  lie. 


CAP.  III. 


A  Jhort  Survey  of  the  Animal  World.  Man’s  Cruelty 
and  ingrateful  Murmurs  confidered. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  Multitude  and 
inconceivable  Variety  of  Beafts,  Birds, 
Fifties,  Reptiles  and  Infers  which  gambol  on 
the  Earth,  flit  in  Air,  and  fport  in  the  Deep, 
we  find  immenfe,  inexpreflible  Matter  of  Won¬ 
der  and  Admiration.  O  Eternal  God !  in¬ 
finite,  fupreme,  moft  excellent !  from  whom 
the  Efflux  of  all  Nature  rofe,  by  what  fecret 
Springs,  and  unknown  Ways  are  thy  Crea¬ 
tures  produced,  perfe<Sed,  connected  or  dis¬ 
joined  in,  or  from  all  focial  Joys  ! — - Here 

I  fee  Species  of  Brutes  living  like  Man  in 

C  2  Union 
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Union  and  Harmony ;  like  him  affociated  and 
bound  in  Society  by  fome  hidden'  Chain,  Law, 
or  Inhin61,  and  like  him  dwelling  together 
for  the  mutual  Comfort,  Aid,  and  Abidance 
of  each  other.  Other  Species  I  fee  which  blent 
dwell  in  Dens  and  Caves,  even  dreading  the 
Appearance  of  their  own  Kind ;  who  from  their 
ravenous,  berce,  and  rapacious  Natures,  are 
Strangers  to  the  Enjoyment  of  all  focial  Sweets, 
preying  on  the  unwary  Wanderer,  and  on 
each  other  ;  or  in  their  dreadful  Cells,  from 
the  Light  fecluded,  brood  over  their  Seats  of 
Death  and  Horror :  Nor  is  the  Sun  a  Spe&ator 
of  their  Ravages  on  the  helplefs  and  unguard¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  gloomy,  difmal  Night  alone  is 
Witnefs  of  their  bloody  Cruelties.  The  hollow 
Rocks  and  dreary  Woods  echo  the  dying  Groans 
and  piercing  Cries  of  Victims  tore  to  glut 
their  voracious  Maws. — But  lo ! — behold  yon¬ 
der  lowing  Flocks  and  Herds  regardlefs  of  all 
Danger,  ranging  the  verdant  Fields ;  they  feed 
in  Peace  and  Unity,  and  mutual  bp  the  cryftal 
Stream ;  now  fkip  and  gambol  in  Sol’s  milder 
Rays;  or,  over- warmed,  they  feek  the  cooling 
Bofom  of  the  Flood,  or  fportive  by  to  the 
Covert  of  the  fylvan  Shade.  They  tafte  their 
Loves  promifcuous  as  Nature  hath  prefcribed ; 
like  Man  they  are  organized,  animated,  and, 
by  fome  fecret  Power,  like  him  preferved  in 

Amity  ; 
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Amity ;  have  imperfecft  f  Ideas,  but  are  Strangers 
to  his  Perturbations,  corroding  Cares,  and  reft- 
lefs  Inquietudes.  They  conftantly  feed  and 
clothe  their  cruel ,  Lords  ;  who,  in  Return, 
fport  with  their  Sufferings  ;  prolonging,  in 
Death,  their  Woes  and  agonizing  Pains,  to 
pleafe  their  inhuman  Fancies,  or  increafe  the 
Flavour  of  the  delicious  Morfel.  Tell  me, 
thou  vain,  prefumptuous  Man  (though  by  thy 
great  Creator  every  Beaft  of  the  Field  is  given 
to  thy  life)  what  Right  thou  haft  to  fport  with 
their  Miferies,  or  wantonly  to  infli<51  Cruelties 
on  them  merely  for  thy  Diverfion,  or  the  Gra¬ 
tification  of  thy  unrelenting  Barbarity.  They 
cannot  complain,  nor  reach  thy  obdurate 
Heart  with  their  piteous  Wailings,  or  mourn¬ 
ful  Implorings  for  Mercy.  With  out-ftretched 
Hands  and  weeping  Eyes  they  cannot  befeech 
or  move  thy  Pity;  yet  they  feel  the- Tortures 
by  thee  impofed  on  them,  and  their  Groans 
and  ^Wrongs  are  heard  in  Heaven,  which  will 
revenge  them.  ct  We  ftiould  find  it  very  hard 
“  (fays  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Guardian) 
44  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  any  Thing  that 
has  Life,  merely  out  of  Wantonnefs  ;  yet 
in  this  Principle  our  Children  are  bred  up; 
and  one  of  the  firft  Pleafures  we  allow  them 
is  the  Licenfe  of  inflicting  Pain  upon  poor 

t  Brutes  compare  but  impcrfe&ly,  compound  little,  and  abflra&  not  their  Ideas. 
5ee  Lock,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  xi.  Sed.  5,  7,  10. 

G  3  “  Animals  . 
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“  Animals;  almoft  as  foon  as  we  are  fenfible 
“  what  Life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it  our  Sport 
“  to  take  it  from  other  Creatures/5  Cruel  Pa¬ 
rents  !  this  is  too  great  a  Truth  to  be  denied; 
it  is  a  juft  Reproach  of  your  Inhumanity,  which 
permits  your  Children  to  make  Paftime  of  the 
Afflictions  and  Sufferings  of  Creatures  poffeffing 
Sen  rations  equally  as  intenfe  as  their  own,  and 
to  whom  Life  is  equally  dear  ;  being  endued 
with  t  a  Perception  of  Danger,  a  Senfibility 
of  Pain  and  Pleafure,  and  an  Inftincft  or  Care 
of  Self-prefervation  ;  and  are  regarded  by  and 
under  the  Providence  of  God,  according  to 
the  Rank  and  Place  they  fill ;  and  the  Cruelties 
we  wantonly  exercife  on  them  will  be  added, 
by  that  juft  God  to  the  Number  of  our  Crimes. 
“To  believe  (fays  the  celebrated  Voltaire)  that 
“  Beafts  feel,  and  to  make  them  fuffer,  appeared 
“  to  him  (Newton)  a  mofi;  horrid  Contradiction  ; 
“  and  his  Morality  in  this  Refpedl  was  con- 
“  formable  to  his  Philofophy.  It  was  even 
“  with  Regret  that  he  complied  with  the  bar- 
“  barbarous  Cuftom  of  feeding  on  the  Blood 
“  and  Flefti  of  Beings  like  ourfelves,  whom 
“  we  daily  cateffed  ;  and  in  his  Houfe  he  ne- 
“  ver  allowed  them  to  be  put  to  a  lingering 
“  or  uncommon  Death,  to  render  their  Flefti 

t  “  Frincipio  generi  animantium  omni  eft  a  natura  tributum,  ut  fe,  vitam, 
,  corpufque  tueatur,  declinetque  ea,  quae,  nocitura  videantur,  omniaque  quae- 
ii  runque  ad  vivendum  lint  neceffaria  acquirat  8c  paret,  See.”1  Cic.  de  GfEc. 
Lib.  L 

*■*  more 
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“  more  delicious.”  O  noble  Compaffion  !  un¬ 
parallelled  Tendernefs !  every  Way  worthy  of 
the  great  Profeffor,  and  of  our  Imitation,  to 
relirain  us  from  fuch  favage  Barbarity.  Tell 
me,  O  Man,  if  thy  Almighty  Lord,  fovereign 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  fhould  thus  inflict  on 
thee  the  moft  excruciating  Torments,  and 
laugh  at  thy  Calamities  by  making  thee  the 
Objedl  of  his  Paftime  ;  with  what  Equity  couldft 
thou  arraign  his  Juftice  or  Mercy  P  With  what 
Face  look  up  to  utter  all  thy  Woes,  thy  fad 
Complaints  ?  From  thyfelf  he  might  judge 
thee,  and  fhut  his  Ears  to  all  thy  bitter 
Cries. — The  Tyrant  Man  murmurs  at,  and 
complains  of,  the  Exiftence  of  the  Lion,  Ty- 
ger.  Wolf,  Rattle-fnake,  f  Afp,  and  other  poi- 
fonous  Serpents;  Sharks,  Alligators,  Croco¬ 
diles,  and  other  fierce,  noifome,  and  dreadful 
Bealls  and  Reptiles  of  Prey  ;  infolently  alledg¬ 
ing  that  the  Deity  has  declared  that  every 
Thing  he  has  made  is  good ;  but  how  can 
thefe  be  good,  or  of  any  Ufe  ?  They  are  per¬ 
nicious,  deadly,  injurious  to  us  and  all  that  is 
good  and  comfortable.  They  fill  our  Souls 
with  Fear,  and  make  us  miferable;  therefore 

t  11  Coila  Afpidum  intumefcere  nullo  i&us  remedio,  praeterqtlain  fi  confeftim 
u  partes  conta&ae  apiputentur.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  de  Serpentibus. 

The  Afpe  is  a  fmall  Serpent  like  to  a  Land-Snake,  but  yet  of  a  broader  Back, 
5tnd  except  in  this  differeth  not  much  from  the  Snake,  their  Necks  fwell  above 
Meafure,  and  if  they  hurt  in  that  Paffion  there  can  be  no  Remedy,  &c," 

Confult  Topfel’s  Hid.  of  Serpents,  p.  54* 

C  4  the 
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the  Deity  is  whimfical,  cruel,  unjuft;  he  has 
made  us  innumerable  Foes,  and  placed  us  here 
to  be  unhappy.  Thus  he  goes  on,  never  re¬ 
flecting  that  thefe  Creatures,  which  feem  fo 
formidable  and  dreadful  to  him,  may  be  a  ufe- 
ful  and  neceffary  Part  of  the  general  Plan  and 
Concatenation  of  Things,  and  may  feverally 
be  requifite  therein  ;  and  that  the  Defign  of 
their  Exiftence  was,  by  the  omnifeient  Lord 
of  Nature,  intended  for  fome  good  and  falutary 
End.— — —The  celebrated  Voltaire,  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Newton’s  Philofophy,  after  Chewing 
how  we,  with  Admiration,  acknowledge  the 
divine  Artift,  from  the  Relations  between.  Beau¬ 
ty  and  Confiftency  of  the  Springs  and  Or¬ 
gans  of  an  Animal,  by  which  he  receives  and 
fuftains  Life,  thus  concludes :  “  Will  you  then 
“  change  your  Opinion,  becaufe  Wolves  eat 
“  Sheep,  and  Spiders  catch  Flies?  Do  not  you, 
“  on  the  Contrary,  perceive  that  thefe  con- 
“  tinual  Generations,  ever  devoured,  and  ever 
“  re-produced,  are  a  Part  of  the  Plan  of  the 
“  Univerfe  ?  Wifdom  and  Power,  you  anfwer 
“  are  perceivable  in  them,  but  Goodnefs  is 
“  ftill  wanting.  How  !  you  breed  Creatures 
“  in  a  Menagery,  and  at  a  proper  Time  flay 
•  “  them ;  but  mull  not  be  cenfured ;  while  you 
accufe  the  Mafter  of  all  Animals,  of  Cruelty, 
“  becaufe  he  has  made  them  to  be  eaten.  In 
“  if  you  can  be  happy  to  all  Eternity, 

“  can 
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can  any  Pains  or  Afflictions  in  this  fleeting  In- 
vt  ftant  called  Life,  be  worth  mentioning?  And 
if  this  Eternity  be  not  your  Portion,  make 
4t  yourfelf  eafy  with  this  Life,  which  you  fo 
tc  highly  value.” — Befides,  fome  of  thefe  horrid 
Creatures  not  only  afford  the  choiceft  Orna¬ 
ments  to  Man  ;  but  alfo  produce  the  mod  ef¬ 
ficacious,  healing  *  Medicines,  falubrious  Oils, 
and  Tinctures;  and  may,  for  aught  he  knows, 
contribute  to  his  Safety  by  devouring  or  cle- 
ftroying  thofe  Things,  which,  though  not  fo 
formidable  in  Appearance,  might  by  different 
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»  “  That  Vipers  have  their  great  Ufes  in  Phyfic,  is  manifeft,  from  their  bearing  a 
great  Share  in  fome  of  our  beft  Antidotes,  fuch  as  Theriaca  Androraachi,  and 
others  ;  alfo  in  the  Cure  of  the  Elephantiafis,  and  other  like  ftubborn  Maladies, 
for  which  I  fhall  refer  to  the  medical  Writers.  But  there  is  fo  lingular  a  Cafe 
in  the  curious  CoHeSion  of  Dr.  01.  Worm,  related  from  Kircher  that  I  fhall 
entertain  the  Reader  with  it.  Near  the  Village  of  Saffa  about  eight  Miles  from 
the  City  Bracciano  in  Italy  fays  he  “  Specus  ceu  Caverna  (Vulgo  La  Grotta  del 
Serpi)  auorum  hominum  capax,  fiftulofis  quibufdam  foraminibus  in  formam 
cribri  perforata  cemitur,  exquibus  ingens  quaedam,  principio  veris,  diverlicolorum 
ferpentum,  nulla  tamen,  ut  dicitur,  fingulari  veneni  qualitate  imbutorum 
progenies  quotannis  pullulare  folet.  In  hac  fpelunca  Elephantiacos,  Leprofos, 
Paralyticos,  Arthriticos,  Podagricos,  8cc.  nudos  exponere  folent,  qui  mox 
halituum  fubterraneorum  calore  in  fudorem  refoluti,  ferpentum  propullulantium, 
ludu  linftuque  ita  omni  vitiofo  virulentoque  humore  privare  dicuntur,  ut  repetito 
hoc  per  aliquod  tempus  medicamento,  tandem  perf’e&a;  fanitati  reftituantur." 
This  Cave  Kircher  vifited  himfelf,  found  it  warm,  and  every  Way  agreeable  to 
the.  Delcription  he  had  of  it ;  he  faw  their  Holes,  heard  a  murmuring  hilling 
Noife  in  them.;  but  although  he  milt  Seeing  the  Serpents  (it  not  being  the 
Seafon  of  their  creeping  out)  yet  he  faw  great  Numbers  of  their  Exuviae, 
or  Sloughs,  and  an  Elm  growing  hard-by,  laden  with  them.  The  Difcovery 
of  this  Cave,  was  by  the  Cure  of  a  Leper,  going  from  Rome  to  fome  Baths 
near  this  Place  ;  who  loling  his  Way,  and  being  benighted,  happened  upon 
this  Cave  ;  and  finding  it  very  warm,  pulled  off  his  Clothes,  and  being  weary 
and  fieepy,  had  the  good  Fortune  not  to  feel  the  Serpents  about  him,  till  they  had 

wrought  his  Cure.  - Dr.  Mead  thinks  our  Phyficians  deal  too  cautioufly  and 

daringly,  in  prefcribing  only  fmall  Quantities  of  the  Vipers  Flefh,  &c.  in  the 
Elephantiafis,  and  ftubborn  Leprofies .  But  he  recommends  rather  the  Geliy  or 
Broth  of  Vipers;  or,  as  the  ancient  Manner  was,  to  boil  Vipers,  and  eat 
them  like  Fifh  ;  or  at  leaft  to  drink  Wine  in  which  they  had  been  long  infufed.” 

Derham’s  Phyfico-Theol.  L.  IX.  c.  i.  Note  (i). 
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Ways  affect  his  Life  or  difturb  his  Repofe. 
Moreover,  he  ought  to  confider  that  it  is  Part 
of  the  general  Plan  or  Law  of  Nature,  that  all 
animal  Beings  fhould  continually  prey  on  and 
deftroy  each  other,  and  as  perpetually  and  fuc- 
eeffively  be  re-produced  ;  otherwife  the  World 
could  not  fubfift  in  its  prefent  State,  if  at 
all  ;  that  what  feems  an  Enemy  and  an  un- 
happinefs  to  him,  may  be  friendly,  ufeful,  ne- 
ceffary,  and  contribute  to  the  Felicity  of  the 
univerfal  Syftem  of  Nature,  taken  collectively  ; 
And  that  there  is  not  a  Creature  living  but 
what  has  an  Enemy  equally  injurious,  and 
which  delights  to  deftroy  or  feaft  on  the  Spoils 
of  his  Body :  Inftance,  the  *  Leontophonos  and 
Scorpion,  which  are  deftruClive  of  that  fierce, 
princely,  and  generous  Beaft,  the  Lion.  The 
f  Ichneumon,  though  fmall  and  infignificant 
in  appearance,  is  the  mortal  Foe  of  that  cruel 
amphibious  Creature,  the  Crocodile  ;  nor  does 
the  Dolphin  jj  bear  him  lefs  Hate,  or  by  lefs 
Subtilty  feek  his  Ruin.  Man,  the  proud  Lord 
of  the  Earth,  does  not  he  delight  in  flaying 
thofe  Creatures  which  yield  him  the  greateft 
Paftime,  or  moft  delicious  Food?  and  why 
then  fhould  he  be  furprized  at  other  Crea- 

See  Topfell’s  Animals,  and  Pliny  de  Leontoph. 
t  See  Topfell’s  Animals,  p.  448.  for  the  Size  and  Nature  of  the  Ichneumon. 
See  alfo  Plin,  Nat.  Hill.  Lib.  8.  c.  25.  de  Croc. 

jj  In  ventre  rpollis  eft  tenuifque  cutis  Crocodilo  :  ideo  fe,  ut  territi,  mergunt 
Belphini,  fubeuntefque  Alvum  ilia  fecunt  lpina.1'  Plin*  Nat.  Hift.  de  Croc. 

tures 
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tures  killing  or  devouring  him  to  whom  he 
may  be  equally  fweet  and  pleafing  P  Why 
fhould  he  complain,  who,  with  inhuman  Plea- 
fure,  wades  through  Seas  of  Blood  of  his  own 
Species,  (to  which  the  mod  cruel  f  Beafts  are 
Strangers,  and  at  which  they  would  fliudder 
with  Horror!)  whom  he  has  wantonly  hewn 
in  Pieces  to  fate  his  Avarice,  Revenge,  or  curft 
Ambition  ?  Who  equally  confounds  in  one 
monftrous  Slaughter  the  juft  and  unjuft,  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  vile  with  the 
virtuous.  Parent  and  little  Babe,  Friend  and 
Foe ;  all  pouring  forth  their  Souls  in  Streams 
of  Gore,  to  glut  his  favage  Inhumanity.. — — 

- “  Men  only  difagree 

“  Of  c  Features - though  under  Hope 

f‘  Of  heavnly  Grace  :  and  God  proclaiming  Peace 
“  Yet  live  in  Hatred,  Enmity  and  Strife 
“  Among  themfelves,  and  levy  cruel  Wars 
44  Wafting  the  Earth,  each  other  to  deftroy.”  Milton. 

But  the  fupreme  Being  fuffers  it  with  feeming 
Impunity,  and  from  his  Juftice  their  Reward 
will  Spring. 

The  admirable  Beauty,  juft  Proportion, 

f  tc  Denique  caetera  animantia  infuo  genere  probe  degunt  .*  congregari  videmus, 
&  flare  contra  diffimilia  :  Leonum  feritas  inter  fe  non  dimicat :  Serpentum 
44  morfus  non  petit  Serpentes  :  ne  maris  quidem  Belluae  ac  pifces,  nifiindiverfa 
genera,  faeviunt.  At  Hercufle  homini  plurima  exhomine  funt  mala.” 

Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  Prooem.  Lib.  7. 

Swiftnefs, 
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Swifneis,  and  Docility  of  that  neceffary  do- 
meftic  Creature,  the  Horfe  * ;  the  Generation, 
Age,  Wifdom,  and  Sagacity  of  the  f  Elephant; 
the  Make  and  Suftenance  of  the  J  Cameleon  ; 
the  aftonifhing  Bulk  of  the  Whale  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Deep  ;  in  fliort,  the  elegant, 
inimitable  Colours,  rich  Odours,  and  Per¬ 
fumes  natural  to  feme  Animals  ;  the  Bulk, 
Strength,  Sagacity,  Fiercenefs,  Rapidity,  won¬ 
derful  Forms  and  Conftru&ions,  Suftenance, 
Prefervation,  Induftry,  and  Manner  of  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  others,  mod  confpicuoufly  difcover 
the  Finger  of  God;  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of 

See  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  Survey  of  Quadrupeds,  Infers,  and  Reptiles, 
in  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theol.  Lib.  6,  8,  9. 

f  44  MaximunijElephas  eft,  proximumque  humanis  fenfibus ;  quippe  Intelle&us 
41  illis  Sermonis  patrii,  Sc  imperiorum  obedientia,  officiorumque,  quae  didicere* 
44  memoria,  amoris  8c  gloriae  vpluptas ;  imo  vero  (quae  etiam  in  homine  rara) 
44  probitas,  prudentia,  aequitas  :  religio  quoque  fiderum,  Solifque  ac  Lunae,  ve- 
44  neratio.  Decern  annis  geftare  in  utero  vulgus  exiftimat :  Ariftoteles  biepmio 
44  nec  amplius  quatn  femel  gignere,  plurefve  quam  finglos  :  vivere  ducennis  8c 
44  quofdam  trecennis.  Juventa  eomm  a  fexageffimo  incipit.” 

Vide  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  de  Animal.  Terreftr.  cap.  1.  8c  10.  etiam  cap.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  8cc.  See  Topfell’s  Animals. 

\  44  The  Chameleon  is  a  Creature  about  the  Size  of  an  ordinary  Lizard  ; 
“  his  Head  unproportion  ably  big  ;  his  Eyes  great  :  he  moveth  his  Head  without 
64  the  writhing  of  his  Neck  (which  is  inflexible)  as  a  Hog  doth  ;  his  Back  crooked  ; 
44  his  Skin  fpotted  with  little  Tumours,  lefs  eminent  near  the  Belly;  his  Tail 
44  ilender,  and  long  ;  on  each  Foot  he  hath  five  Fingers;  three  on  the  . Out- 
44  fide,  and  two  on  the  Infide ;  his  Tongue  of  a  marvellous  Length,  in  Refpeift 
44  of  his  Body,  and  hollow  at  the  End,  which  he  will  launch  out  to  prey  upon 
44  Flies.  Of  Colour  green  and  of  a  dulky  yellow,  brighter  and  whiter  towards 
44  the  Belly  ;  yet  fpotted  with  Blue,  White,  and  Red.  If  he  be  laid  upon  Green, 
44  the  Green  predominated!  ;  if  upon  Yellow,  the  Yellow  ;  not  fo  if  he  be  laid  upon 
44  Blue,  or  Red,  or  White;  only  the  green  Spots  receive  a  more  orient  Luftre ; 
“  laid  upon  Black,  he  looketh  all  Black,  though  not  without  a  Mixture  of  Green. 
44  He  feedeth  not  only  upon  Air  (though  that  be  his  principal  Suftenance)  for 
44  fometimes  he  taketh  Flies,  as  we  faid  ;  yet  fome  that  have  kept  Chameleons  a 
44  whole  Year  together,  could  never  perceive  thatthey  fed  upon  any  Thing  elfe  but 
44  Air;  and  might  obferve  their  Bellies  fwell  after  they  had  exhaufted  the  Air,  and 
44  doled  their  Jawvs  ;  which  they  commonly  open  againft  the  Rays  of  the  Sun.” 

See  the  noble  Lord  Verulam’s  Nat.  Hift.  Cent.  4.  Exp.  360. 

an 
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an  infinite,  almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  there¬ 
of. — When  we  behold  the  coftly  Labour  and 
Produflof  that  precious  Infect  the  Silk-Worm, 
(which  has  often  bedecked  the  proudeft  Fair 
on  Earth,  and  added  to  the  Charms  of  the 
moll  lovely)  or  view  the  induftrious  Bees 
diftilling  the  nebtareal  Sweets  of  the  fragrant 
Rofes  and  collecting  the  delicious  Dews  from 
the  wanton  Lap  of  Flora ;  their  emblematical 
Form  of  Government ;  their  Architecture,  me¬ 
chanic  Labours,  Inventions,  Prefcience  of  and 
Providence  for  Futurity;  t  their  Chaftity,  their 
Manner  of  Propagation  ;  the  Expulfion  of 
their  Young;  their  Actions,  Pleafures,  and 
whole  Method  of  Management  and  Subfiffence ; 
Can  we,  without  a  Blulli,  a  Glow  of  Shame, 
which  mull  give  our  Hearts  the  Lie,  deny  the 
Eexiflence,  Omnipotence,  Glory',  and  vVifdom 
of  God  ? 

The  wonderful  Manner  by  which  the  ovi¬ 
parous  and  viviparous  Creatures  propagate 

*  “ - Pafcuntur  8c  arbuta  paffim 

Et  glaucas  falices  cafiamque,  crocumque  mbentem 
“  Et  pinguem  tilliam  8;  ferrugineos  hyacinthos.” 

t  1  ^'ec  concubitu  indulgent,  nec  corpora  fegnes 

41  In  venerem  folvunt,  aut  foetus  nixibus  edunt:  ■ 

.  Verum  ipfe  foliis  natos  8c  fuavibus  herbis 

44  Ore  legunt.”— - 

$  “  In  Spring-time  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

44  Pour  forth  their  populous  Youth  about  their  Hive 
44  In  Clutters  ;  they  among  frefh  Dews  and  Flowers 
144  Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  fmoothed  Plank, 

The  Suburb  of  their  Straw-built  Citadel, 

I\ew  rubb  d  with  Balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
44  Their  State  Affairs” - — 


Virg.  Georg. 
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their  Species,  is  no  lefs  furprizing,  and  is  one 
of  thofe  hidden  Springs  by  which  the  Deity 
a£ls  on  his  Works,  imperceptibly  and  incom- 
prehenfibly  to  Man,  whofe  Prefumption  would 
lead  him  to  fcrutinize  and  examine  all  the  At¬ 
tributes  of  that  Eternal  God,  whofe  Ways  are 
unfearchable,  and  whofe  Secrets  are  as  im¬ 
penetrable  as  the  Place  of  his  Abode,  Manner 
of  Exigence,  Fore-knowledge  and  A&ion  ; 
being  known  only  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  Beings  which  furround  him. — “  The  Fe- 
“  male  of  Fillies  (fays  Voltaire)  is  prolific 
“  without  the  Approaches  of  the  Ma^ei  who 
“  only  paffes  over  the  Eggs  *  that  have  been 
“  depofited  to  hatch  them.  Vinefretters,  Oy- 
“  fters.  Sec.  propagate  their  Species  without 
“  the  Mixture  of  the  two  Sexes.  +  Polypuffes 

‘  ‘  have 

*  See  Plin.  Nat.  Hill,  de  Gen.  Pifcium.  See,  alfo,  Bacons  Nat.  Hift.  Cent. 
Exp.  875.  touching  Oyfters,  8:c. 

f  41  We  find  (fays  the  curious,  candid,  and  ingenious  Mr.  Lovatt  of  Worcefter) 
4‘  in  that  Prodigy  of  Nature,  that  aquatic-vegetative  Animal  called  a  Polype  j 
*«■  of  which  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  if  the  tail-end  of  the  Body  be  cut 
44  off,  the  reft  of  that  furprizing  Creature  will,  almoft  immediately  after,  purfue 
54  its  Prey  with  Vigour  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  another  Tail-end  of  the  fame 
44  Kind  will  vegetate  to  fupply  the  Place  of  the  firft,  and  that  the  fame  Vegetation 
44  will  follow,  even  though  the  Head  were  cut  off;  and  what  is  ftill  more  won- 
44  derful,  if  it  be  divided  in  the  midft,  it  will  not,  even  then,  be  deftroyed,  but  fp 
44  far  from  it,  that  it  will  by  that  Means  be  multiplied  into  two  of  the  fame  Kind, 
44  each  of  them  perfeft  ;  for  not  only  out  of  the  foremoft  Half  a  Tail-end  will 

44  germinate,  but  out  of  the  hinefer  Part  fprouts  a  Head  alfo - That  fuch  a 

14  Species  of  Creatures  exift  is  certain  ;  I  having  formerly  feen  feveral  of  them 
44  which  were  kept  ina  Glafsjarr  of  Water,  ’till  a  fevere  Winter  killed  them. 

See  his  Philofophical  Effays,  Seft.  269.  and  Note  (*) 

It  is  Matter  of  no  lefs  Wonder,  how  fome  Fifhes,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Infefts, 
will  move  and  how  long  they  will  furvive  after  their  Heads  are  off,  Heart  and 
Entrails  out,  and  Bodies  cut  in  feveral  Pieces.  I  myfelf  have  feen  Tench  (of  my 
own  taking)  which  have  been  fealed,  opened,  and  whole  Guts,  Bladders,  and 
Hearts  have  been  taken  out,  jump  and  leap  about  the  Pan  wherein  they  have 

been 
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‘‘  have  the  Power  of  replacing  their  Heads, 
“  when  cut  off.  The  Claws  of  Lobfters  are 
known  to  be  re-produced.”  There  are  fe- 

veral 

been  put  for  cooking,  I  once  faw  my  Father,  in  a  Ditch  by  our  Orchard,  cut 
a  large  Viper  into  two  or  three  Pieces  with  a  Spade  ;  whereupon,  the  Head-part, 
hiding  vehemently,  flew  at,  and  bit  the  Spade  feveral  Times,  with  all  tire 
Symptoms  of  the  mod:  violent  Rage,  1  frequently  (when  gathering  Worms 
over-night,  wherewith  to  fifh)  have  cut  fome  of  them  in  two,  and  the  next 
Morning  (attending  my  Sport)  have  found  the  Parts  alive ;  and  which  have,  on 
my  offering  to  put  them  on  the  Hook,  attempted  to  fpring  from  it  with  little  lefs 
Vigour  than  a  whole  Worm,  and  with  an  Effort  that  hath  furprized  me.  I  have 
alfo  obferved  the  Bodies  of  Flies,  whofe  Heads  Thave  cutoff,  run,  tumble,  8cc. 
The  Caufe  of  thefe  ftrange  Phoenomena  I  prefume  to  be  a  more  regular,  uni- 
verfal  Diffufion  of  the  animal  Spirits  or  Principles  of  Life  in  thefe  Creatures  than 
in  others.  But  let  us  fee  what  that  noble  and  ingenious  Experimentalift,  Lord 
Verulam,  fays  on  thefe  Naturae  Mirabilia.  44  Some  Creatures  (fays  his  Lordfhip) 
“  do  move  a  good  While  after  the  Head  is  off;  as  Birds,  fome  a  very  little 
Time;  as  Men  and  all  Beads.  Some  move,  though  cut  in  feveral  Pieces,  as 
“  Snakes,  Eels,  Worms,  Flies,  &c.  Fird,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  the  im- 
<t  mediate  Caufe  of  Death,  is  the  Refolution  or  Extinguifhment  of  the  Spirits; 
14  and  that  the  Dedrudion  or  Corruption  of  the  Organs,  is  but  the  mediate 
Caufe.  But  fome  Organs  are  fo  peremptorily  necedary,  that  the  Extingufh- 
“  ment  of  the  Spirits  doth  fpeedily  follow  ;  but  fo  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a 
“  fmad  Time.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  Ancients  of  Credit,  that  a  facrificed 
“  Bead  hath  lowed  after  the  Heart  hath  been  fevered;  and  it  is  a  Report  alfo  of 
Credit,  that  the  Head  of  a  Pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the  Brain  put  into  the 
tc  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  trembling,  without  breaking  any  Part  of  it,  or 
“  fevering  it  from  the  Marrow  of  the  Back-bone  ;  during  which  Time  the  Pig  hath 
“  been,  in  all  Appearance,  dark  dead,  and  without  Motion;  and  after  a  fmali 
44  Time,  the  Brain  hath  been  replaced,  and  the  Skull  of  the  Pig  clofed,  and  the 
14  Pig  hath  a  little  after  gone  about.  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  Eye  upon  Re¬ 
venge  hath  been  thrud  forth,  fo  as  it  hanged  a  pretty  Didance  by  the  vilual 
Nerve  ;  and  during  that  Time,  the  Eye  hath  been  without  any  Power  of  Sight ; 
44  and  yet  after  (being  replaced)  recovered  Sight.  Now  the  Spirits  are  chiefly  in 
44  the  Head  and  Cells  of  the  Brain,  which  in  Men  and  Beads  are  large;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Head  is  off,  they  move  little  or  nothing.  But  Birds  have 
fmali  Heads,  and  therefore  the  Spirits  are  a  little  more  difperfed  in  the 
44  Sinews;  whereby  Motion  remaineth  in  them  a  little  longer;  infomuch  that  it  h 
extant  in  Story,  that  an  Emperor  of  Rome,  to  (hew  the  certainty  of  his  Hand, 
did  fhoot  a  great  forked  Arrow  at  an  Edrich,  as  fhe  ran  fwiftly  upon  the 
44  Stage,  and  drack  off  her  Head,  and  yet  fhe  continued  the  Race  a  little  Way 
with  the  Head  off.  As  for  Worms,  and  Flies,  and  Eels,  the  Spirits  are  dli> 
44  fufed  almoft  all  over;  and  therefore  they  move  in  their  feveral  Pieces.1' 

See  his  Lordfhip’s  Nat.  Hid.  Cent.  4.  Exp.  400. 
The  learned  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  Defence  of  Miracles,  alludes,  no  Doubt,  to 
the  Polypus,  when  he  fays,  44  It  would  have  been  thought  highly  incredible  a 
44  few  Years  ago,  that  an  Animal  might  be  propagated  by  cutting  it  in  Pieces — 

" '  you  might,  by  dividing  one  living  Creature,  give  Life  to  an  hundred  of 
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veral  Species  of  Birds,  Reptiles  and  InfeHs, 
whofe  Eggs  are  hid  and  hatched  in  the  Bofom 
of  the  Earth  ;  the  Young  of  which,  at  their 
appointed  Time,  and  by  Dint  of  natural  In- 
ftinH,  make  their  Ways  to  the  Realms  of  Day  ; 
joyfully  leaping  from  their  Cells  and  Prifons 
of  Darknefs.— Hark  !  the  warbling  Songfters 
of  the  Wood,  diftend  their  little  Throats,  and 
with  Harmony  divine  invite  my  Steps.  “  The  ^ 
“Valleys  ring  with  rural  Mufic ;  the  Hills 
“  echo  back  the  artlefs  Strains."  Behold  the 
Face  of  fweeteft  Innocence  !  From  Bough  to 
Bough,  from  Spray  to  Spray  they  hop ;  in 
Chorus  ling,  regardlefs  of  all  Fear. 

The  early  Lark,  the  Linnet  and  the  Thrufh; 
the  wakeful  Black-bird,  when  buxom  Spring 

the  fame  Species :  Yet  this  Sort  of  Hydra  has  been  dxfcovered  ;  and  the  Fa$, 
though  contrary  to  the  whole  Analogy  of  Nature,  was  readily  believed,  wneu 
it  had  been  experienced  and  tefiified  by  very  few.  To  tnis  Miracle  of  the 
Polypus  we  may  add  that  of  the  Snail,  which,  when  its  Head  is  lervered,  is  ca¬ 
pable  (if  not  of  producing  a  new  Head)  of  fuftaining  and  enjoying  Life  without 
one ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Obfervations,  which  I.  oner  only  by 
Way  of  Hint,  to  excite  thofe  who  have  greater  Leilure  and  Qualiucations  to 
the  improving  and  perfecting  the  Enquiry.  InAuguft,  1768,  I  cutoff  the  Heads 
of  fome  Snails,  and  kept  them  afterwards  in  my  back  Yard  for  two  or  thiec 
Months  ;  during  which  Time  they  appeared  as  vigorous  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  them.  At  the  Approach  of  Night,  or  on  the  falling  of  a  Shower 
of  Rain,  £hey  would,  with  their  Shells  or  Houles  011  their  Backs,  afcend  YVails, 
Weeds,  or  any  Thing  next  them,  as  in  Search  of  Food  ;  and  I  fufpeded  their 
.receiving  Nourifhment  by  Means  of  the  broad  Sxins,  or  glutinous  folding  aives 
on  their  Bellies  which  (may  be)  not  only  ferve  thefe  wonderful^  Cieatures  for 
Feet,  but  as  Suckers,  by  which  they  drink  or  lick  up  the  Dew  or  Moifture  that 
in  Part  fuftains  them.  Having  broken  off  the  fore-part  or  Mouth  of  the  Shell  of  one 
of  thefe  headlefs  Animals,  I  found,  in  a  Fortnight,  that  it  had,  Mafon-like,  repaired 
the  Breach  with  a  tenacious  Slime  or  Matter,  which  adhered  to,  and  foon  be¬ 
came  of  the  Colour  and  Conhftency  of  the  reft  of  the  Shell ;  fo  that  the  little 
Cottager  had  again  a  complete  Habitation,  without  an  Head  to  lodge  therein 
Tam  apt  to  believe  that  bad  I  gathered  and  beheaded  them  early  in  the  Spring, 
Hew  Head#  would  have  vegetated  before  the  End  of  Summer. 

1  puts  , 
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puts  on  her  vernal  Pride ;  the  tuneful  Throftle, 
the  White-Throat,  and  the  warbling  Robin- 
Red-Breaft,  to  me  a  thoufand  Tranfports 
bring,  expand  my  Heart,  alternate  charm  my 
ravifhed  Ear,  and  with  celeftial  Melody,  attune 
my  Soul,  and  waft  it  to  the  Clouds.  Lo ! 
where  the  harmlefs  Dove,  in  clofe  Conjunction 
with  his  yielding  Mate,  from  Nature’s  Gifts 

exhales  the  Sweets  of  Love  !  Sweet  Philomel 

\  • 

in  plaintive  Sounds  my  lift’ning  Soul  infpires 
with  Contemplation’s  Lore  ;  allures  me  to  the 
Seats  of  Solitude,  and  fills  me,  O  God!  with 
Admiration  of  all  thy  glorious  Works.  Can 
we  look  upon  the  lily-coloured  Swan,  failing 
in  majeftic  Statelinefs  on  the  limpid  Wave ; 
view  the  Pelican  drinking  its  own  Blood,  or 
the  Bird  of  Paradife  brooding  in  the  Air,  and 
deny  the  invifible,  almighty  Hand  that  formed 
and  fuftains  them  ?■ — Here  are  Colours  divine ! 
Plumes  which  the  greateft  Princeffes  are  proud 
to  wear  ;  Dyes  whofe  Beauties  no  Paint  or  Art 
could  ever  equal  ! — O  thou  Eternal  Being, 
who  walkeft  on  the  Wings  of  the  Wind,  and 
guideft  the  Planets  in  their  rapid  Courfes  ; 

Who  madeft  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Sea,  and 
“  all  that  therein  is  Thou  omnipotent,  in¬ 
finite,  tremendous  Lord  God ! 

Parent  of 'Light!  whofe  penetrating  Eye 
“  Through  darkeft  Mifts  of  Mans  projeded  Schemes 

D  ,  “  Intwifc 


I 
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“  Intenfe  pervades  :  whofe  Heart  omnlfcient 
“  Scans  each  fecret  Movement  of  this  tender  Framed’ 

Teach  me  to  meditate  on  thy  Works  with  Hu¬ 
mility  and  Innocence  ;  never  to  arrogate  that 
Knowledge  and  Power  to  myfelf  which  I  have 
not,  and  which  belong  only  to  thee  ;  but  chear- 
fully  to  confefs  my  own  Inability,  Ignorance, 
and  conftant  Dependence  on  thee  ;  who  art 
the  Supporter  and  Preferver  of  my  Life,  the 
Giver  of  my  Knowledge  ;  my  God,  my  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  my  Friend  ;  to  whom  be  all  Glory, 
Might,  Power,  Majefty  and  Dominion,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 


G  A  P,  IV. 

Of  the  vegetable  World,  or  God’s  Glory  difplayed  in  a 

Jhort  Defcription  thereof. 


HP  HE  teeming  Earth  is  covered  o’er  with 
A  Corn ! - -* 

“  Here  Ceres  Gifts,  in  waving  Profpeci  (land, 

“  And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  Reaper’s  Hand.”  Pope. 

'*■  — ~ Over  all  her  Horn 

44  Fair  Plenty  pours,  and  Cultivation  fpreads 
44  Her  height’ ning  Luftre.  See,  beneath  her  Touch 
44  The  finding  Harveft  rife,  with  bending  Line 
54  And  wavy  Ridge  ;  along  the  dappled  Glebe 
*  *4  Stretching  their  lengthen’d  Beds— — - '  Jago’$  Edge-Hill,  Lib.  II, 

Tide 
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Thefe  precious  Bounties  of  Nature,  yield  a 
Tide  of  Joy  to  the  Peafant’s  Heart,  and  tho’ 
he  cannot  conceive  the  Manner  how  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Soil  impregnates,  produces  and  per¬ 
fects  this  his  Harveft  ;  yet  he  reaps,  with 
Thanks  of  Gratitude  to  his  Almighty  Lord, 
and  gets  in  the  Bleffings  of  his  fruitful  Field 
with  Feftivity  and  Joy.  This  Harveft,  this 
precious  Offspring  of  the  Ground,  feeds,  pre- 
ferves,  and  kindly  enriches  the  human  Race  ; 
and  yet  it  is  denied  to  Man  to  know  how  one 
lingle  Ear  or  Grain  is  conceived,  nourifhed,  or 
matured  in  the  genial  Womb  of  his  common 
Parent,  Earth.  It  is  not  for  him  to  know,  it 
lies  beyond  the  extremeft  Reach  of  his  Pene¬ 
tration  ;  the  mere  Idea  will  never  prefent 
itfelf  to,  or  enter  the  Pale  of  his  Conception. 
See  the  fair  face  of  Nature  fmile,  deck’d  in  the 
Charms  of  Sportive  Youth  ;  ftart  forth  the  ver¬ 
dant  Carpet  of  the  Field  :  The  Woods  put  on 
their  green  Array,  and  wanton  kifs  the  gentle 
Zephyrs ! 

“  All  Nature  laughs,  the  Groves  are  frefh  and  fair, 

The  Sun’s  mild  Luflre  warms  the  vital  Airf.”  Pope. 

Millions  of  Flowers  dipped  in  the  golden 


1  18  Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  parttirit  arbos 

Nunc  frondent  Sylvae,  nunc  formofiffimus  arnus. 

“  Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 


"*  Am  flore,  terrse  quern  ferunt  folut®. 

D  2 


1 


Virgil. 


Horace. 


Fountain 
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Fountain  of  the  Sun  adorn  the  Earth,  break¬ 
ing  forth  from  her  warm  Bofom  to  charm  the 
Eye,  and  fill  the  Air  with  their  Fragrancy 

“  — — — — -And,  to  the  Heart  infpire 

44  Vernal  Delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 

84  All  Sadnefs  but  Befpair  :  Now  gentle  Gales 

44  Fanning  their  odoriferous  Wings,  difpenfe 

44  Native  Perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  Pole 

14  Thofe  balmy  Spoils”—™  Milton* 

Behold  the  blufhing  Rofe  rife  from  her  folding 
Bed,  and  with  ambrofial  Odours  greet  the 
Morn  ;  difclofing  to  Sofs  gentle  Rays  her  hid¬ 
den  Glories  ;  celeftial  Dyes  the  Artift’s  Pencil 
ne’er  can  equal  !— —The  fragrant  Violet  in 
humble  State  breaths  forth  her  grateful  Sweets, 
vying  with  the  Heavens  in  the  xnatchiefs 
Tin&ure  of  her  Azure*  Here  is  the  Field,  the 
Paradife,  the  chequered  Eden,  which  makes 
the  ravifhed  Soul  become  a  God,  and  wifh  to 
reach  no  more  his  native  Skies  !  Here  view, 
here  fate  thy  Eyes  with  the  fpontaneous  Glo¬ 
ries  of  indulgent  Nature  ! 

),  \  s 

44  Where  opening  Rofes  breathing  Sweets  profufe, 

“  And  foft  Carnations  fhow'r  their  balmy  Dews  ; 

44  Where  Lilies  fmile  in  virgin  Robes  of  white, 

44  The  thin  Undrefs  of  fuperficial  Light ; 

64  And  varied  Tulips,  (hew  fo  dazzling  gay, 

**  Blufhing  in  bright  Diversities  of  Day ; 

41  Each 
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“  Each  painted  Floret  in.  the  Lake  below 
“  Surveys  its  Beauties,  whence  its  Beauties  grow  ; 

“  And  pale  Narciflus  on  the  Bank,  in  vain, 

•«  Transformed  gazes  on  himfelf  again.”  Pope. 

The  flowery  Lawns,  verdant  Plains,  enchant¬ 
ing  Gardens,  wanton  Groves,  rural  Vales, 
purling  Streams,  bubbling  Fountains,  and 
Scenes  of  Love  and  Innocence  diffufed  over 
fair  Europia’s  peaceful  Bofom,  Americ’s  favage 
Face,  Afia’s  fertile  Elyfium,  and  the  Wilds  of 
I  torrid  Afric,  exhibit 

“ - -A  Theatre  immenfe  !  enrich’d 

“  With  Ornaments  of  fweet  Variety 
“  By  Nature’s  Pencil  drawn” - - 

And  difplay  fuch  an  Infinitude  of  natural 
Beauties,  variegated  with  fuch  a  vaft  Immenfity 
of  Colours,  Stains  and  Embroideries,  emitting 
eternal  Sweets  in  fuch  unbounded  Profulion, 
that  the  Imagination  ftartles  at  the  very  Idea 
::  of  a  perfect  Defcription,  as  being  utterly  im- 
poflible. 

The  infinite  Variety  of  Plants ;  *  their  Na- 
I  tures  and  Figures  ;  their  medicinal,  healing, 

lethargic, 

J  “  Quo  quifque  magis  erga  opificem  qui  fingulari  quadam  ratione  in 
*4  ufum  atque  utilitatem  hominum  omnia  produxit,  afficiatur,  naturasquc  - 
1  44  folertiam  quam  ab  illo  confequuta  eft,  admiretur  ac  fufpiciat,  com- 
“  monftrandum  duxi,  quam  commode  8c  appofita^  quamque  falutari 

D  3  "  44  efteftu 
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lethargic,  entrancing,  poifonous,  deftruftive 
Virtues,  the  thorough  Knowledge  of  which  is 
annexed  only  to  him  who  formed  and  gave 

them 

u  effeclu  herbas,  quarum  alias  medicament!,  alia  aliment!,  quaedam  utri- 
“  ufque  ufum  obtinent,  fmgulis  membris  affcripte  Tint  8c  affignate,  ita 
“  ut  illarum  vires,  ad  cas  corporis  partes  defeiantur,  quibus  natnra  funt 
accommodate.  Itaque  ftirpes  boc  infitum  habent,  eaque  vi  funt  im- 
■“  buts,  nt  nativa  fa-cuitate  nonnnllis  membris  fubveniant,  afque  adminli- 
41  culentur,  fie  ut  praeteritis  aliis,  ad  ilia  fe  conferant,  quibus  funt  defti- 
44  nate,  ipfaque  membra  avide  non  folum  nutrimentum,  fed  medicamen- 
54  turn  etiam  fibi  falutare  8c  proprium  alliciant  eoque  fruantur.  Sic  aliae, 
44  lateri,  feptp,  tranfverfo  peclori,  vocali  arteriae,  fiquando  aliquo  ilia 
“  effeftu  oppreffa  Gut,  adhibentur  s  Alias  fpleni,  jecori,  renibus,  intefti- 
“  ms,  utero,  vificas,  capiti,  cerebro,  oculis,  naribus,  auribus  applicantur, 
44  ac  medelam  conferunt.  Nonnullarum  herbarum  effe&us  ac  vires  in 
44  nervos,  offa,  medullas,  mufculos,  lacertos,  chordas,  membranas  pe- 
44  netrant  ac  deferuntur,  eximia  quadam  vi,  eaque  cuique  merabro  pe- 
*4  culian  ac  propria,  qua  juvandis  firmandiique  aut  expurgandis  ab  ex- 
44  cremento  iis  partibus  funt  imbute,  ita  nonnullae  herbae  certae  membra 
44  refpe<ftant(  illifque  fublevandis  dedicate  funt  attribute,”  8cc.  See  Dr. 
Lemnius,  de  Occult.  Nat.  Mirac.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  p.  326.  Confult  alfo 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Derham’s  Phifico-Theol.  L.  X.  and  the 
Authors  there  referred  to,  Likewife,  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hift.  Cent.  VI.  and 
his  Hift.  of  Life  and  Death. 

44  There  is  a  Root  (fays  the  laft  noble  Author  referred  to)  much  re- 
44  in  owned  in  all  the  Eaftern  Parts,  which  they  call  Betel,  which  the  In- 
44  dians  and  others  ufe  to  carry  in  their  Mouths,  and  to  champ  it,  and 
44  and  by  that  champing  they  are  wonderfully  enabled  to  endure  Labours, 
®‘  and  to  overcome  Sickneffes,  and  to  the  A6t  of  carnal  Copulation:  It 
44  feems  to  be  a  Kind  of  Stupefa6live,  becaufe  it  exceedingly  blacks  the 

44  Teeth. - Tobacco  in  our  Age  is  immoderately  grown  into  Ufe;  and 

44  it  affe&s  Men  with  a  Tecret  Kind  of  Delight  ;  infomuch  that  they  who 
4k  have  once  enured  themfelves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave  it 
44  off:  And  no  Doubt  it  hath  Power  to  lighten  the  Body,  and  to  fhake 
44  off  Wearinefs.  Now  the  Virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  be- 
44  caufe  it  opens  the  Paffages,  and  voids  the  Humours  :  But  it  may  more 
44  rightly  be  referr  d  to  the  Condenfation  of  the  Spirits  ;  for  it  is  a  Kind 
44  of  Henbane,  and  manifeftly  troubles  the  Head  as  opiates  do.” 

See  his  Hift.  of  Life  and  Death,  p.  29. 
The  fame  noble  Author  fays,  44  The  Death  that  is  molt  without  Pain 
44  hath  been  noted  to  be  upon  taking  the  Potion  of  Plemlock  ;  which  in 
Humanity  was  the  Form  of  Execution  of  capital  Offenders  in  Athens. 
M  The  Poifon  of  the  Afp,  which  Cleopatra  ufed,  hath  fome  Affinity 

4*  with 
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them  Being  ;  and  is  a  Labyrinth  too  intricate 
for  the  Tread  of  mortal  Man  :  For,  though  by 
Dint  of  inceffant  Study  and  Experiment  he  may 
difcover  the  natural  Perfections  of  fome,  and 
the  precious  or  pernicious  Qualities  of  others  • 
yet  he  cannot,  at  the  end  of  an  Age,  find  out 
the  Nature  of  one  fingle  Plant,  as  to  Production 
and  Growth ;  never  be  able  to  conceive,  much 
lefs  demonftrate,  how  its  Seed,  is  by  the  Earth, 
formed  into  a  Foetus  ;  or  how  it  acquires 
Strength  and  is  aflifted  and  nourifhed  in  its 
feveral  Gradations  to  Maturity  :  Where  then, 
thon  vaineft  of  all  Beings,  is  thy  Profundity  of 
Knowledge  ?  What  is  all  thy  Boafting  ?  What 
does  all  thy  treafured  Wifdom  avail  thee  ?  No¬ 
thing  more  than  to  fhew  thee  that  thou  art  a 
Puff,  a  Breath  of  Air :  infignificant,  empty, 
and  of  no  Duration ;  that  thy  Perception  and. 
Penetration  are  as  limited  as  thy  external 
Sight  and  Number  of  Days ;  that  what  thou 
enjoyeft,  fuperior  to  Brutes  is  the  free  Gift  of 
God ;  on  whom  thou  art  dependant,  and  to 

“  with  it:  The  Caufe  is,  for  that  the  Torments  of  Death  are  chiefly 
raifed  by  the  Strife  of  the  Spirits  ;  and  thefe  Vapours  quench  the 
“  Spirits  by  Degrees,  like  to  the  Death  of  an  extreme  old  Man.  I  con- 
44  ceive  it  is  lefs  painful  than  Opium ;  becaule  Opium  hath  Parts  of 
“  Heat  mixed.”  See  his  Nat.  Hift.  p.  132.  Exp.  643* 

Were  I  obliged  to  chufe  my  Death,  it  fhould  be  a  Shot  through  my 
Head  ;  becaufe  the  Spirits  (of  which  the  Brain  is  the  principal  Seat) 
either  immediately  evaporate  at  the  Wound,  or  are  fo  feparated  and  dif- 
perfed  by  the  Violence  of  the  Concuflion,  that  they  are  rendered  unable 
to  make  one  Struggle  or  Effort  for  the  Retention  of  Life,  which  can  giv? 
the  leaft  Degree  of  Pain. 

D  4  whom 
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whom  thou  art  accountable  for  the  Ufe  or  Ne- 
gleft  of  thofe  Talents  by  him  committed  to  thy 
Care  and  Management.  . 

If  the  greateft  Philosopher  on  Earth,  will,  or 
is  able  to  hand  forth,  analize,  and  inform  me 
how,  and  by  what  concealed  Power  or  Inftind, 
a  vegetable  *  can  feel,  be  fenfible  of,  and  re¬ 
tire  from,  the  Human  Touch,  fainty  and  ter- 
rified  :  and  then  (the  Touch  withdrawn)  im 
ftantaneoufly  revive,  and  aflume  its  native 
Strength  and  verdant  Beauty  ;  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  Caufe  of  its  Senfibility  afid  Motion  ;  how 
communicated  and  diflolved  ;  then  will  I  com 
fefs  he  is  indeed  a  Prodigy  of  human  Compre- 
henfion* 

O  all-bounteous  Heaven !  What  is  Man’s 
Merit  that  thou  continually  loadeft  him  with 
the  choiceft  of  thy  Gifts?  Thou  caufeft  the 
tc  Grafs  to  grow  for  the  Cattle,  and  Herb  for 
the  Service  of  Man  ;  that  he  may  bring 
14  forth  food  out  of  the  Earth*  Thou  crowneft 
the  Year  with  thy  Goodnefs;  and  thy  Clouds 
44  drop  Fatnefs  ;  they  drop  upon  the  Paftures  of 
the  Wildernefs  ;  and  the  little  Hills  rejoice 
4  4  on  every  Side  ;  the  Paftures  are  clothed  with 
Flocks,  the  Valleys  alfo  are  covered  o’er 

*  Locke  fuppofes  this  Motion  in  the  Plant,  to  be  rather  the  Effe<fjLof 
bare  Mechanifm  than  of  Senfation.  See  his  Proof  in,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  g. 

5 e£L  ii, 
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“  with  Corn  ;  they  fhout  for  Joy!  they  fing !” 
(Pfalm  civ.  V.  14.  and  Pf.  lxv.  V.  n,  12,  13.) 

“  See  Pan  with  Flocks,  with  Fruits  Pomona  crowned  ; 

“  Here  blufhing  Flora  paints  th1  enameH’d  Ground.”  Pope. 

Whatever  can  attract  or  pleafe  the  Eye,  glad 
and  elate  the  Heart,  charm  the  Ear,  immerfe 
the  Soul  in  Ecftafy,  gratify,  delight,  regale  and 
fate  the  Tafte  thou  haft  abundantly  b  eft  owed 
on  him  ;  nor  is  there  a  Thing  in  Nature  per¬ 
nicious  or  hurtful  'till  made  fo  by  the  Vanity* 
Excefs,  or  Temerity  of  Man. 

The  choiceft  f  Fruits  now  wanton  in  my 
Eye,  arrayed  in  all  the  Pride  of  fportive  Na¬ 
ture  ;  enamelled  and  tinged  with  burnilhed 
Gold,  vermillioned  over  with  maiden  Blufties* 
wooing  me  to  pull  and  tafte  their  enchanting 
j  Sweets.  Who  can  view,  who  can  tafte  them 
and  fay,  there  is  no  God?— The  downy  Peach 
courts  me  to  the  Enjoyment  of  her  foft  Em- 
i  brace ;  the  blufhing  Apricote,  envious  and 
I  jealous  of  the  Peach’s  Power,  fmiling  calls  me 
t  to  crop  her  virgin  Charms,  and  lip  the  Fra- 
I  grance  of  her  diftilling  Dews  :  Nor  does  the 
I  blooming  Ne&arin  lefs  entice  me,  each  vying 
which  fhall  win  my  Fancy  moft,  and  fate  me 

I  ft*,  , 


f  lt  Now  golden  Fruits  on  loaded  Branches  ihinef 
44  And  grateful  Clutters  fwell  with  Floods  of  Wine/5 
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with  Fruition.  ijlThe  Pine-Apple  now  unfolds 
the  Fountains  of  her  Magic,  and  by  bewitch¬ 
ing  Power  allures  me  to  tafte  and  become  im¬ 
mortal  ;  who  can  eat  the  Food  fhe  yields,  and 
not  imagine  he  is  feated  at  the  Banquets  of  the 
Gods,  and  jointly  fhares  of  their  Divinity  ; 
The  Ate  and  Lechia  declare  their  Excellence, 
as  being  the  beloved  Favourites  of  mighty  Jove, 
nor  fit  for  mortal  Man  to  touch.  The  golden 
Orange  wantons  in  my  Eye,  and  cheers  me 
with  the  Hope  of  promifed  Spoils.  Who  can 
anatomize  an  Orange,  drink  of  its  ne&areal 
Springs,  and  dare  to  affirm  there  is  no  God  ? 

_ __0  God !  Almighty  Lord  of  Nature !  Moft 

beneficient  Philanthropift  !  Supreme  Creator, 
Governor  and  Father  of  the  World  !  All  flow 
fpontaneous  from  thee,  as  Trumpeters  of  thy 
Wifdom  and  Omnipotence.  “  Jovis  omnia 
“  plena !” — Thou  art  Nature’s  t  felf,  in  whom 

J  “  In  eadem  quoquc  infula  (Peru)  frutftus  eft  omnium  qui  edi  poffint 
64  prjEftantiffimus :  Pineam  Hifpani,  a  forma?  fimilitudine  :  Indi,  bonia- 
41  ma,  hyayama  vocant :  $  cuju?  genere  eft,  quag  vocatur  hyayagua. 

Eft  eniw  forma  pulch^rrimus,  guftu  jucundiffimus,  odore  fuaviflimus, 
41  ut  ex  quiuque  fenlibus  tres  in  eo  maxime  dcle&entur.  Oritur  ex  plania 
**  fpiiiofa,  refertque  pineam  figura,  fed  in  fummo  yirtice  germen  afpe- 
44  rum,  lilii  caudicis  quafi  inftar  prominet,  8cc. — Non  fervatur  ultra 
44  quindecim  dies,  8c  dum  editur,  pyri  mufcati  fpeciem  refert :  fufcitat 
44  appetentiam  extin<ftam :  idem  tamen  faporem  vini  ingratum  reddit,  8c 
44  t^ilem  gignere  creditur :  adeo  nihil  in  humanis  abfolutum  eft,  8cc.” 

Cardanus,  Lib.  VI.  p.  190.  which  confult. 

t  44  Natura  in  qua  elucent,  atque  expreffe  fe  proferunt  Divinitatis 
44  veftigia  cujufque  rei  prmcipium  eft,  quo  confiftunt  omnia.  Natura  eft 

44  Mens,  Xo^-OCj  feu  ratio  divina,  operum  naturalium  effefrrix,  rerum- 
44  que  exiftentium conlervatrix.”  Lcmnnus  de  occult.  Nat.  Mirac.  Gap.  1. 

is 
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is  infinite  Power  and  Fecundity  ;  from  thy 
Word  alone,  all  Things  fprung  joyous,  *  and 
Nothing  with  thee  can  claim  a  Co-eternity. 
“  The  Heavens  are  thine ;  the  Earth  alfo  is 
“  thine  :  As  for  the  World,  and  the  Fullnefs 
“  thereof,  thou  haft  founded  them.  The 
“  North  and  South  thou  haft  created  them.” 

(Pfal.  Ixxxix.  v.  ii,  12. - Fair,  lovely,  and 

moft  amiable  Europia, 

More  lovely  far 

“  Than  Wood-Nymph,  or  the  faireft  Goddefs  feign  d 

44  Of  three,  that  in  Mount  Ida,  naked  ftrove  ;  Milton, 

/ 

Whofe  fwelling  Bofom  is  my  fond  Delight ; 
how  fweetly,  and  with  what  a  Grace  enchant- 
ing,  doft  thou  hold  forth  and  prefs  into  my 
Cup,  the  rich  Juice  of  the  cluftering  Grape9 

*  Li  — The  dread  Sire  on  Emanation  bent, 

44  And  big  with  Nature,  rifing  in  his  Might, 

41  Call’d  forth  Creation-—” 

“  Tsyoiro  /xsv  r  ayi ray,  Sex  r^VGOfcev#.” 

Sophoc.  Ajax. 

44  Turn  freta  diffudit,  rapidifque  tumefeere  ventis 
14  4  Juffit,  8c  ambits  circundare  littora  terrae. 

*4  Addidit,  8c  fontes,  8c  ftagna  immenfa,  lacufque, 

Fluminaque  obliquis  cinxit  declivia  ripis  : 

Quas  diverfa  locis,  partim  forbentur  ab  ipfa  ; 

In  mare  perveniunt  partim,  campoque  recepta 
Liberioris  aquae,  pro  ripis  littora  pul  fan  t. 

44  Juffit  8c  extendi  campos,  fubfidere  valles, 

Fronde  tegi  fylvas,  lapidofos  lurgere  montes.'* 

Ovid’s  Metamorpb.  Fab.  II. 

the 
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the  Produce  of  thy  maternal  Care  ;  the  intrin- 
fic  Virtue  of  which  has  fuch  an  hidden  myfte- 
rious  Power,  [as  to  immortalize  each  Man  that 
drinks  thereof,  and  to  make  him  contemn  the 
greateft  Diadem  on  Earth. 

The  all- wife,  all-penetrative,  and  infallible 
Creature,  Man,  with  his  fufficient  Reafons, 
his  Atoms,  his  Caufes  and  Effects  ;  who  at  his 
Pleafure  can  make  Worlds,  and  take  them  to 
Pieces  again  ;  form  Plenums,  and  fubvert  them 

with  V acuums ;  who  meafures  the  Courfes  of 

< 

the  Planets,  points  out  the  Emanation  and 
Rapidity  of  Light,  and  weighs  the  Air  in  a 
Balance  ;  cannot  tell  me,  O  beauteous  Euro- 
pia  !  how  thou  doll  impregnate  and  nourilh  in 
thy  fertile  Womb,  the  Seed  of  one  fingle  Vine, 
a ffift  its  growth,  and  ripen  it  to  Maturity. 
Neither  with  his  unerring  Eye,  can  he  per¬ 
ceive  it  grow,  nor  difcern  the  rifing  Motion  of 
the  liquid  Nutriment  which  afcends  through 
all  its  Veins  and  Fibres,  throws  out  a  plea- 
fant  Verdure,  and  arrays  its  fpreading  Branches 
in  vernal  Pride  and  Beauty.  Can  he,  with 
his  boafted  microfcopic  Eye,  fee  Nature’s  won¬ 
drous  Fingers  falhioning  the  Leaf,  gay  Flora 
paint  the  Bloffom,  or  Pomona  calling  in  her 
Mould  the  precious  Grape  !  Vain  Thought ! 
He  may  as  well  affert  he  views  the  fmalleft 
Atoms  of  created  Matter,  or  the  ftrange  Spirit 
that  gives  Cohefion  to  them. 


O  thou 
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O  thou  moll  excellent,  powerful,  infinite, 
eternal  Being  ! 

- - <c  Great  Arbiter  of  Life  and  Death 

“  Natures  immortal,  immaterial  Sun  ! 

“  Whofe  all  prolific  Beam  late  call’d  me  forth 
“  From  Darknefs,  teeming  Darknefs  where  I  lay 
“  The  Worm’s  Inferior,  and  in  Rank  beneath 
“  The  Duff  I  tread  on,  high  to  bear  my  Brow, 

“  To  drink  the  Spirit  of  the  golden  Day, 

“  And  triumph  in  Exigence — — — ' ”  Younge. 

Every  Plant,  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Glory  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Kingdom  is  thine  ;  by  thee  begun,  and 
in  Succeffion  bloom  obedient  to  thy  Will  and 
great  Command.  Nor  is  the  moll  minute  and 
trifling  of  all 'created  Beings  *  incurious,  nor 
exempt  from  thy  Care  and  Notice,  f  and  all 
are  fubje#  to  thy  dread  Correction.  “  Sic 
Deum  (fays  Lemnius)  mentemque  illam  aeter- 
nam  ex  operibus  ejus  dilucide  perfpicimus, 
ejufque  vim  atque  afflatum  efficater  percipi- 
44  mus.  Illius  enim  virtus  per  omnia  diffufa, 

*  Nihil  in  natura  rerum  tam  minutum,  tarnque  vile  aut  abje&um, 
quod  non  aliquid  admirationis  hominibus  adferat.” 

Lemnius  de  Oculh  Nat.  Mirac,  Lib.  I.  p.  3. 

+  “  Egt  y.£}ac,  sv  ugavcZ 

Z ev$  05  stpopd  mafia.,  xai  xparuva.” 

Sophoc.  ,Eleda,  Carm.  175. 

“  fingulis 
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fingulis  calorem,  fpiritum,  vitamque  lar« 
gitur.  To  that  God  be  all  Praife,  Power* 
Glory,  Majefty  and  Dominion,  for  ever  and 
ver. 


CAP 


V, 


The  Wonders  of  the  mineral  World  explored ;  Gods  Glory 
manifejl  therein.  Tranfmutation  falfe  and  impojjible. 


O  W  let  us  penetrate  into  the  Earth’s 
Bowels,  and  there  infpefl  and  admire 
the  infinite  Wifdom  of  God  apparent  in  the 
Magnificence,  Luftre,  and  immenfe  Variety  of 
her  Gems,  Metals,  and  other  wonderful  Mi» 
nerals  and  Foffils.  Gold,  the  molt  ponderous, 
du&ile,  and  precious  of  Metals,  is  engendered 
and  cherifhed  in  the  'warm  Matrix  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  happy  for  Man  had  it  been  there 
eternally  concealed,  and  buried  from  his  Sight; 
for  no  Peftilence,  Plague,  or  contagious  Dif» 
temper,  hath  ever  fo  ravaged  and  depopulated 
the  World,  and  made  fuch  Havock  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Species  as  Gold.  It  has  deluged  the 
Face  of  the  whole  Globe  with  human  Gore  : 
fhut  every  Heart  to  Mercy,  and  broke  through 

every 
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every  tender,  natural  Tie.  *It  has  taught  the 
Son  to  pierce  the  Heart  of  his  aged,  indulgent 
Father,  and  dye  his  Hands  in  that  parental 
Blood  which  gave  him  Life  ;  to  rip  up  the 
Womb  wherein  he  was  conceived,  and  to  dab 
the  Breaft  that  nourilhed  him  :  In  a  Fit  of 
golden  Madnefs,  a  Parent  hath  tore  out  the 
Heart  of  his  Child  ;  a  Child  brought  his  Pa¬ 
rent  to  an  ignominious  Death  :  the  Hufband 
butchered  his  Wife  ;  and  the  Wife  her  Huf¬ 
band. 

•For  thee,  O  Gold,  have  Kingdoms  been 
walled  by  Fire  and  Sword,  and  mighty  Nations 
fwam  in  Blood. 

The  Mifer’s  Third  of  Gold  is  never  quench¬ 
ed  ;  his  Throat  is  the  Mouth  of  Hell,  which 
is  never  fatisfied,  till  Death  fhuts  up  the 
damned  Gulph!  — Infatiable  f  Avarice!  Curft 
Third  of  Gold  !  What  Hazards  will  not  Men 
ran,  what  Crimes  will  they  not  commit  for 
Gold?  And  when  once  Avarice  takes  the  Field, 
Honedy,  Humanity,  Charity,  and  every  other 

*  - 44  Quid  non  mortalia  peUora  cogis 

41  Auri  facra  fames  ?” Virg.  d£n.  Lib.  III. 

“  Gold  begets  in  Brethren  Hate  5 
41  Gold  in  Families  Debate 
44  Gold  does  Friendlhip  feparate”; 

44  Gold  does  Civil  War  beget.” 

f 44  by  him  fir  ft 

44  Men  alfo,  and  by  his  Suggeftion  taught 
44  Ranfack’d  the  Center,  and  with  impious  Hand* 

41  Rifled  the  Bowels  of  their  Mother  Earth 
"4‘  For  Treafures  better  hid”— — 


Cowley. 


Milton 

Virtue 
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Virtue,  are  totally  put  to  the  Rout.  The  Co¬ 
vetous  are  deaf  to  the  Voice  of  Confcience, 
and  the  Didates  of  natural  Reafon  :  they  are 
blind  to  every  Thing  except  their  own  felfifh 
Ends  ;  no  Mifery,  no  agonizing  Woe,  no  Ob- 
jed  of  Diftrefs  can  move  them  ;  no  piteous  Cries 
can  pierce  their  Adder’s-Ears ;  no  Lamentations 
their  adamantine  Hearts  ;  nothing  but  Gold, 
curft  Gold,  can  reach  the  damned  Avenues.  O 
God,  how  are  thy  nobleft  Creatures  perverted! 
and  turned  to  themoft  vile  ofPurpofes  by  impious 
Man ;  whofe  boundlefs  Tyranny,  Pride,  and  Am¬ 
bition  dare  to  accufe  the  Juftice  of  Heaven,  and 
tax  thee  as  the  Caufe  of  all  his  Misfortunes,  of 
which  he  himfelf  is  the  Author!  Can  Gold  in 
itfelf  be  pernicious  or  injurious  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  may  be  highly  ufeful  to  Man,  but  can  be  no 
Ways  hurtful,  but  by  his  own  Mil-ufe  or  Appli¬ 
cation  thereof.  Nay,  fo  far  from  being  hurtful, 
that  it  may  be  rendered  the  greateft  fublunary 
Bleffinsr ;  the  Fountain  and  Source  of  all  our 

o  7 

prefent,  and  the  fure  Foundation  of  all  our 
future  Happinefs.  He  who  poffelles  a  Trea- 
fure  of  this  precious,  pernicious  Metal,  may, 
at  will,  become  an  horrid  Monfler,  or  a  boun¬ 
tiful,  benign  God  ;  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a 
Nero  or  Caligula.  He  may  voluntarily  curfe 
Mankind,  or  Hied  the  choiceft  Bleffings  on 
them  ;  and  like  Hyperion  fpringing  from  the 
Eaft,  decked  in  the  Drefs  of  Heaven,  revive, 

enrich. 
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enrich  and  cheer  a  drooping  World,  while  it 
gratefully  reflects  his  radient  Gifts  back  on  him- 
felf ;  whence  he  receives  new  Luftre,  and 
brighter  fhines  in  mutual  Gladnefs,  +  For 
Gold, 

— - When  to  virtuous  Hands  his  given, 

“  It  bleffes  like  the  Dew  of  Heaven  ; 

“  Like  Heaven  it  hears  the  Orphan’s  Cries, 

» 

“  And  wipes  the  Tears  from  Widow’s  Eyes.” 

If  thou  O  Lord  fhouldft  blefs  me  with  Riches 
give  me  therewith  the  Eye  of  Pity,  the  Ear  of 
Mercy,  the  Soul  of  Charity,  and  the  prudent 

+  Refle&ing  on  the  general  Want  of  Compaffion  and  Charity  in  the 
Rich,  I  was  drawn  into -a  Chain  of  Thinking,  which  reprefented  to  me 
how  apt  thofe  are,  who  feed  at  a  luxurious  Table,  quaff  the  fmiling  Glafs,  and 
indulge  their  full  Bellies  in  an  eafy  Chair,  to  forget  the  Neceffities  of  the 
Wretched,  who  ftarve  with  Hunger  and  Nakednefs,  and  whofe  niiferable 
Limbs  are  ftretched  on  a  hard  Plank  or  the  damp  Earth.  Inhuman Thought- 

Icffnefs !  Barbarian  Cruelty  ! - “I  have  been  told  (fays  an  excellent  Swedifh 

Writer)  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  who  paid  five  hundred  Livers  for  a  Dilh  of 
green  Peafe,  and  fhuthimfelf  up  in  his  Chamber  to  eat  them  \  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  perhaps,  five  hundred  poor  People  were  ftarvingin  the  Streets.’5 
Alas  !  we  have  too  many  fuch  Apicius’sduch  unpitying  Darteneuft ’s  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  who  to  themfelves  are  mod:  profufe  and  indulgent,  but  relative  to  the 

Indigent  avaricious,  unfeeling,  inhuman,  and  uhjuft  !- - Mud  not  thefe 

iron-hearted  gluttonous  Monders  expecl,  when  they  leave  this  World, 
(their  only  Pleaven)  the  Fate  of  the  rich  Man  in  the  Scripture,  who  refufed 
to  the  poor  begging  Lazarus  the  Crums  which  fell  from  his  Table  ? - - 

41  Eyevsro  8s  aito^aysiv  roy  nflco^oy,  xai  aitsysyd^yai 
^  aifloy  vi to  r cov  afyskcov  sic,  roy  xoXrcoy  r%  Afipaapc* 
(e  cnts&ay's  os  xai  o  zd xai  sracpv,  Kai  sy  rco 
tc  a8r(  sKa^aCjTXCj  o(pda\[iov(j  avlx,  vreap^cov  ev  fiaaa- 

u  voi<j,  &c. 

Luke,  cap.  ifi.  v.  22.  23. 
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Hand  of  Liberality  ;  otherwife  my  humble 
Station  and  fincere  Prayers,  and  good  Wilhes 
for  the  Happinefs  of  all  my  Fellow  Creatures, 
continue  ftill  to  be  my  Lot! 

The  moft  healing  and  efficacious  Cordials 
are  made  fatal  by  Abufe  or  Excefs  ;  t  fo  Gold, 
innocent  in  itfelf,  is  made  deftru&ive,  by  our 
infatiate  Thirft  for,  Love,  or  Mifufe  of  it, 

* 

“  For  higheft  Cordials  all  thei#  Virtue  lofe, 

**  By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  Ufe  ; 

“  And  what  would  cheer  the  Spirits  in  Diftrefs 

“  Ruins  our  Health,  when  taken  to  Excefs.  Pomfret. 

t 

This  Metal,  fo  defired  by  Man  and  fo  baneful 
in  its  Influence,  is  of  fuch  a  Purity,  that  no  Ele¬ 
ment  or  Particle  of  Matter,  but  Gold,  can  be 
extra&ed  from  it.  “  From  pure  Gold  (fays  the  in¬ 
genious  Voltaire)  I  have  never  been  able  to 
draw  any  thing  but  Gold:”  Nor  can  any  Salt, 
Metal,  Mineral,  or  Foflil  in  Nature  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Gold,  or  partake  of  its  component 
primitive  Parts,  which  ought  for  ever  to  ex¬ 
plode  the  Chimaera  Tranfmutation  which  has 
fo  long  deluded  and  deceived  Mankind.  *  The 

all- complete 

f  - - “  So  little  knows 

“  Afi.y,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

“  The  Good,  before  him,  but  perverts  bed;  Things 

“  To  word  Abufe  or  to  their  meaned  Ufe.u  Milton. 

*  “  The  World  (fays  the  before  celebrated  Lord  Verulam)  hath  been 
u  muchabufed  by  the  Opinion  of  making  of  Gold,  the  Work  itfelf  I  judge 

to 
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all-complete  and  perfect  Man,  who  is  fo  ex¬ 
travagantly  fond  of  Gold,  and  no  lefs  of  dif* 
playing  his  Wifdom,  can  neither  inform  me 
how  the  Germesof  this  ponderous  Metal  grow 
and  extend  themfelves,  nor  how,  or  by  what 
Power  its  Particles  cohere  or  form  a  Lump. 

Neither  can  he  with  his  uniform  homoge¬ 
neous  Matter,  his  Atoms,  Gravitations  and 
Attractions,  his  Denhties  and  Fluidities,  his 
Converfions  and  Tranfmutations,  demonftrate 
his  pretended  Mutability,/  or  conftant  Inter¬ 
change  of  indivifible  Elements  one  into  another. 

Such  is  the  Temerity  of  mofl  Philofophers, 

I  that  they,  by  aiming  at  an  univerfal,  perfect: 

I  Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  her  fecret  Miftries, 

;  (which  belongs  but  to  God)  often  broach  and 
maintain  Propofitions  which  are  diametrically 
:  oppofite  to  Reafon  and  true  Philofophy,  and 
r  which  the  further  they  are  ftretched  the  more 
they  mifiead  and  bewilder  the  IJnderftanding  : 

1  But,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  foolilh  Partiality  of 

44  to  be  poffible  ;  but  the  Means  (hitherto  propounded)  to  effeO  it  are,,  in 
“  the  Practice,  full  of  Error  and  Impofture  ;  and  in  the  Theory  full  of  un- 

found  Imaginations,  8cc.” - His  Lordfhip  then  goes  on  (Exp.  327  8cc.) 

to  give  a  Prefcription  for  converting  Silver  and  Copper  into  Gold.  In 
jj  oppofition  to  this  noble  Author,  I  think  his  Experiments  contradictory 
:  to  Nature,  being  what  fhe  abhors  ;  and  therefore  to  change  any  Element 
whatfoever  into  Gold  I  hold  to  be  impoftible,  Why  did  not  his  Lord- 
blip  perfect  his  propofed  Experiment?  or  why  have  none  done  it  after 
him  ?  Becaufe  the  Practice  was  full,  and  ever  will  be  full  of  Error  and 
1  Impofture. 

Reafon  forfook,  Man’s  Skill  how  truly  vain  ! 

■  What  Wonders  are  engender'd  in  his  Brain - 
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us  all  to  our  own  Opinions  or  Inventions,  that 
we  are  ere&ing  new  Syftems,  and  creating  ima¬ 
ginary  Worlds  while  we  fhould  be  pleafing  our- 
felves  with,  or  fearching  after.  Truth  ;  and 
fuch  alfo  is  the  rafh  conceit  of  molt  Philofo- 
phers,  that  they  are  alhamed  to  have  recourfe 
to  God,  as  the  firft  or  primary  Caufe  or  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  any  Phenomenon  in  the  natural 
World,  and  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  Recourfe  would 
appear  as  an  Indication  of  their  Want  of  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Penetration. 

Grant  me  O  Lord ! 

— — “  thou  bled  Spirit — — —  fupreme 
it  Great  Antemundane  Father!  in  whofe  Bread 
“  Embryo  Creation,  unborn  being  dwelt, 
u  And  all  its  various  Revolutions  roll  d, 

“  Frefent  tho’  future  ;  prior  to  themfelves  ; 

“  Whofe  Breath  can  blow  it  into  nought  again."  Young„ 

The  Light  of  Truth  and  Dire&ion  of  Reafon 
endue  my  Soul  with  f  Humility,  that  I  may 
openly  acknowledge  my  Infignificancy,  my 
narrow  Comprehenfion  ;  and  confefs  that  thou 
art  all-powerful,  creative,  wife,  and  perfect ; 
the  immortal,  eternal,  infinite  Source,  Foun- 

f  £f  _ — rxc,  Ss  ocoypovat; 

Geqi  (pi\wi,  OTvyovat  rove,  •mxovt*” 

Sophoc.  Ajax  Carm.  132. 

tain 
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tain,  and.  Giver  of  Life  and  Motion  ;  whofe 
invifible  Hand  bears  up,  regulates,  and  keeps 
in  Order  the  vafi:  Machine  of  this  wonderful, 
boundlefs,  and  unfcrutinable  Univerfe. 

How  (hall  wefuftain  the  Shock  of  fuch  un¬ 
folding  Splendor!  The  Radience  of  fparkling 
Gems,  whofe  blazing  Luftres  vie  with  the  ftucb 
ded  Face  of  Heaven,  and  hide  the  Galaxy  in 
their  Brightnefs!  f  The  Diamond  tore  from 
the  Womb  of  Earth,  of  million  Stars  compofed, 
adorns  the  lovely  Fair;  and,  as  a  Goddefs, 

fhews 

*  As  the  Compafs  of  my  Defign  will  not  admit  of  the  natural  Hiftory 
i  of  the  many  precious  Gems  here  mentioned,  I  mud  beg  the  learned 
[  Reader  to  turn  to  the  Authors  and  particular  Places  whence  the  following 
Extra<fts  are  taken,  where  he  will  be  pleafingly  entertained  with  a  curious 
Account  of  the  Countries  where  they  are  found;  of  their  Beauties,  Ufes 

in  Phyfic,  Magic,  8cc.  8cc. - 44  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis,  non  fo- 

44  lum  inter  gemmas,  pretium  habet  Adamas,  diu  non  nifi  regibus  Sc  iis  ad- 
44  modum  paucis  Cognitus,  unus  modo  in  metailis  repertus,  perquam 
44  raro  comes  auri,  Nec  nifi  in  auro  nafci  videbatur,  See.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hid. 
L.  37.  C.  4.  44  TrahitSc  feftucas  adamas  ft  incalefcat,  non  fecus  aceledft- 

44  rum,  fed  obfcure  fatis  ob  parvitatem.  Idem  brachio  fmiftro  ut  carnes 
44  tangat  alligatus,  no<Tturnos  cohibet  timores  ut  faepe  fum  expertus,  See.” 
Cardanus  de  Subtil.  L.  y.  44  Nulius  colons  alpe&us  jucundior  eft. 
44  (quam  Smarag.)  Nam  herbas  quoque  virentes  frondefque  avide  fpe&amus. 

4  4  Smaragdos  vero  tanto  libentius,  quoniam  nihil  omnino  viridus  compara- 
44  turn  iilis  viret.  Praeterea  foli  gemarum  contuitu  oculos  implent  nec  fatiant 
See.”.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  37.  C.  5.  44  India  fola  Sc  horum  (opalorum) 

44  eft  mater  atque  ideo  eis  pretioliftimam  gloriam  compofitores  gemmarum 
44  8c  maxime  inenarrabilem  difficultatem  dederent.  Eft  enim  in  iis  car- 
44  bunculi  tenuior  ignis,  eft  amethyfti  fulgens  purpura,  eft  fmaragdi  vi- 
44  reus  mare  8c  cuncla  pariter  incredibili  miftura  lucentia.  Alii  fummo 
44  fulgoris  argumento  colores  pigmentorum  tequavere  :  alii  fulphuris 
44  ardentem  flammam  aut  etiam  ignis  oleo  accenfi.  Magnitudo  nucem 
44  avellanam  squat  8cc.”  Ibid,  L.  3 y.  C,  6.  44  Principatum  habent 

44  carbunculi,  a  fimilitudine  ignium  appellati  See.”  Ibid.  C.  y.  44  Egre- 
44  gia  etiamnum  topazio  gloria  eft,  fuo  Virenti  genere,  Sc  cum  reperta 
44  eft,  prselatoe  omnibus.  Id  accidit  in  Arabioe  infula,  qute  Chitis  voca- 
“  t^r »  in  qua  Troglodytae  pr^dones,  cum  diutius  fame  Sc  tempeftate 

E  3  44  preffi 
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fhews  her  decked  in  celeftial  Light.  The  Eme¬ 
rald  laughing  in  all  the  Pride  of  Spring,  de¬ 
lights  the  Eve,  and  joyous  makes  the  Heart  : 

The 


44  prefix,  herbas,  radicefque  effoderent,  eruerunt  topazion.  Hasc  Archelai 
fententia  eft  8cc.  Ibid.  G.  8.  “  Coeunt  (Jafpides)  in  tranflucidam 

“  Cryftallum  viridis  fuo  modo  Aer,  fimulque  purpura  8c  quidam  Vini 
14  Aureus  Nitor,  Temper  extremus  in  viTu ;  Ted  purpura  coronatus  madere 
fingulis  videtur  his  8c  pariter  omnibus.  Nec  gemmarum  ulla  eft  liqui- 
44  dior,  capiti  jucunda,  Tuavis  8c  oculis,  8cc.”  Ibid.  C.  g.  44  Proxi- 
44  mus  adamanti  acquintus  in  ordine  nobilium  gemmarum  eft  Sapphirus, 
44  duritie  maxima,  colore  casruleo  atque  admodum,  li  fit  non  dilutus  nee 
8,1  vitioTus,  jucundo  oculis  See.”  Card.  L.  7.  44  Onyx  autem  gemma 

64  eft  mollis,  ab  unguis  fimilitudine  ita  appellata.  Ejus  plura  Tunt  gene- 
144  ra,  8cc.”  Ibid.  L.  7,  P.  201.  44  Itaque  Smaragdus  cum  pulchritudine 
44  praeftantiffima  ftt  gemmarum,  ut  duritia  8c  folidate  adamas  gratia  Sap- 
44  phirus,  alacritate  Carbunculus,  ac  Splendoris  varietate  Opalus,  nitore 
44  Chryfolithus,  diverfitate  Achates,  8cc.”  Card,  de  Subtil.  L,  7.  P.  193* 
I  do  not  offer  the  following  wonderful  Relations  to  my  Reader  as  Matters  of 
Fa<5l,  but  purely  for  his  Amufement ;  leaving  to  his  better  Judgment  the  De¬ 
termination  of  the  Truth  thereof.  Pliny  tells  us  that  Pyrrhus,  who  made 
War  on  the  Romans,  had  a  precious  Stone  called  an  Achate,  in  which 
were  vifible  (painted  by  Nature)  the  nine  Mufes,  and  Apollo  holding  his 
Harp.  Regia  fama  eft  (fays  he)  gemmae  Pyrrhi  illius,  qui  adverfus  Ro- 
44  manos  Bellum  geffit,  Namque  habuiffe  traditur  Achatem,  in  qua  no- 
44  vem  mufe  et  Appollo  citharam  tenens  fpeSfarentur,  non  arte,  Ted  fponte 
44  naturae  ita  difeurrentibus  maculis,  ut  mulis  quoque  hngulis  Tua  rede- 
44  rentur  infignia.u  Nat.  Hift.  L.  37.  C.  1.  But  Cardanus  thus 
44  accounts  for  this  Prodigy.  44  Piblor  (fays  he)  validis  coloribus  lapidem 
44  aliquem  e  marmorum  genere  pinxit,  ut  no  vem  mufe  pulfantem  in  me- 
44  dio  Apolhnem  mirarentur.  Inde  feu  cafu  feu  ex  induftria  lapis  llle 
44  fepultus  jacuit  per  multos  amos,  eo  in  loco  ubi  Achates  gigni  lapides 
44  folent :  contigit  itaque  circumcirca  gigni  Achatem  perfpicuum  8c  aqueum, 
44  inde  inventus  referebat  mufas  8c  apollinem  ilium  quan  nature  induftria 
44  fabricatum.”  De  Subtil.  L.  7.  Pliny  alfo  tells  us  of  a  Stone  found  in 
Arabia,  called  Selenite,  which  fhews  the  Image  of  the  Moon  and  her  Days, 
of  Increafe  and  Decreafe.  44  Selenites  (inquit)  ex  candido  tranflucet  rnelleo 
44  fulgore,  imaginem  Lunae  continens,  redditque  earn  in  dies  fingulos  cre- 
44  feentis,  minuentifque  numero  :  nafeique  putatur  in  Arabia.”  Nat.  Hift. 
L.  37.  C.  10.  And  of  one  called  Trichus,  a  Native  of  Africa,  from 
which  are  drawn  three  different  coloured  Juices ;  from  the  Bottom 
or  Root  a  black;  the  Middle,  a  bloody  ;  and  from  the  Top,  a  white  Juice. 
44  Trichus  (fays  he)  ex  Africa  nigra  eft  fed  tres  fuccos  reddit,  a  radice  ni- 
14  grura,  medio  fanguineum,  fummo  candidum.”  Ibid.  C.  10.  And 
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The  Opal,  Robber  of  Flora’s  treafured  Dyes, 
and  the  Milky  Way,  bright  Path  of  Angels! 
Hands  forth  to  claim  our  Wonder.  By  Power 
reflexive  the  Chryftal  exhibits  to  the  ravifhed 
Eye,  Glories  which  laugh  at  all  Defcription  : 
The  Amethyft  difclofes  his  purple  Beauties, 
and  warns  us  of  the  Sway  of  Bacchus  ;  the 
Sapphire  reprefents  the  azure  Curtains  which 
veil  the  Throne  of  God  ;  the  vermilioned  Gar- 
nate  and  golden  Topaz,  from  mouldering  Clay 
afcend  the  richeft  Diadems  projecting  Rays 
which  ftrike  the  ravifhed  Senfes,  and  rapt  them 

of  Stones,  which  will  in  forty  Days  confume  a  Body  laid  therein,  all  but 
the  Teeth  ;  and  if  bound  to  living  Bodies  will  eat  them  away.  44  In  affo 
11  Troadis  (ait)  Sorcophagns  lapis  filhli  vena  fcinditur  corpora  defunclo- 

44  rum  condita  in  eo,  ablumi  conllat  40  diem,  exceptis  dentibus— - - 

44  Ejus  generis  8c  in  Lycia  Saxa  flint,  et  in  Oriente,  quae  viventihus  quo- 
44  que  ad  alligata,  erodunt  corpora.  Ibid.  L.  36.  G.  17.  See  alfo  Card, 
b  de  Subtil.  L.  7.  P.  219.  The  laft  named  Author  tells  us  of  an  Indian 
King  who  had  a  Carbuncle  of  fuch  great  Magnitude  and  Splendor,  that  in 
the  Dark,  by  its  prodigious  Brightnefs,  he  appeared  as  though  in  the 
Sun’s  Rays.  44  Refert  (fays  he)  Ludovicus  Vartomanus  Ramonus,  regem 
44  Pege  ).hoec  eft  civitas  in  India)  Pyropos  habere  tantce  magnitudinis  8c 
44  fpicndoris,  ut  ft  quis  regem  ipfum  intenebris  confpicatus  fuerit,  non 
44  aliter  lumine  claro  eum  fplendere  videat,  quam  li  fobs  radiis  illuftretur.” 
i  De  Subtil.  L.  7.  P.  196.  And  he  alfo  gives  us-  an  Account  of  Stones, 
found  in  the  Seottifh  Sea,  which  put  forth  Herbs  with  green  Leaves  ;  of 
an  Achate,  whereon  were  impreffed  by  Nature  the  Image  of  feven  Trees; 
and  what  is  moft  marvellous,  of  other  Stones  which  had  naturally  Heads, 

I  Hands,  and  Feet,  with  Fingers.  44  Sunt  (fays  he)  8c  laipdes  in  mari 
44  Scotico,  turn  aliis,  qui  cumduriftimi  fmt,  herbas  tamen  emittunt:  quo- 
44  rum  unum  cum  aflervaffem  in  Umbra,  emifife  virentia  folia,  per  exigua 

44 - Achaterm-vidiffe  refert  Camillus  Leonardus  Pifaurcnfis,  qui  fep- 

44  tern  arborum  imaginem  naturaliter  expr-effam  contineret - In  Geta- 

44  rum  montibus  maximc  qui  juxta  oricntale  httus  funt,  Olaus  Magnus, 
44  Upfalienfis  Pontifex,  refert  lapides  effe  qui  caput,  alias  qui  mamis,  aut 
44  pedes  cum  fuis  digitis  referant,  8cc.”  Sec  Card,  de  rerum  varietate  L.  5. 
P.  182.  183. 
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in  Enchantment.  The  wanton  Agate,  which 
fportive,  pictures  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth ; 
the  Onyx  and  Jafper,  and  thoufands  of  other 
precious  Gems,  reflect  the  Rays,  and  difcover 
the  Glory,  Majefty,  Power,  and  Wifdom  of 
that  eternal,  infinite,  incomprehenfible  Being 
who  gave  them  Exiftence. 

When  we  fee  Iron,  Brafs,  Copper,  Lead, 
Tin,  Stone,  8cc.  dragged  from  the  inmoft  Bow¬ 
els  of  the  Earth,  and  converted  by  Art  into 
almoft  every  poffible  Machine,  Inftrument,  and 
Utenfil  which  can  be  ferviceable,  ufeful,  or 
pleafing  to  us ;  can  we  be  fo  ftupidly  fenfiefs, 
fo  monftroufly  ingrateful  as  to  deny  that  God 
was  the  Creator  of,  intended  them  for,  and 
endued  us  with  Senfe  to  appropriate  them  to 
the  Purpofes  they  now  ferve,  both  for  the  Con¬ 
venience,  Defence,  Pleafure,  and  Comfort  of 
Life  ?  When  we  are  relieved  from  a  miferable 
languid  State  of  Health  to  the  mo  ft  florid  and 
blooming,  and  our  enfeebled  emaciated  Limbs 
again  reftored  to  Strength  and  Vigor,  by  the 
Power  and  Efficacy  of  mineral  Springs  or  Li¬ 
quids,  extracted  from  metallic,  fulphureous, 
or  faline  Foffils,  can  we  entertain  a  Doubt  of 
the  Exiftence,  Might,  Wifdorn,  or  Goodnefs 
of  God  ?  Surely  no,  it  would  be  that  con- 
fumate  Ingratitude,  that  black  Impiety,  which 
(I  hope)  will  never  have  Admiffion  into  the 
Breaft  of  any  who  bear  the  Name  of  Chriftian. 

When 
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When  we  confiderhow  the  Elements  of  Metals 
and  Minerals  have  deluded  and  deceived  the  wifeft 
Men  in  all  Ages,  who  have  frowardly  believed, 
from  Experiment, that  they  have  feen  and  demon- 
ftrated  their  Commutability,  and  have  boldly 
fet  up  Tranfmutation  as  certainly  evident  ; 
there  will  a  rife  a  Doubt  whether  we  fliould  be 
moft  furprifed  at  the  inimitable  Works  of  God, 
or  at  the  Temerity,  Infatuation,  and  Abfurdity 
of  Man,  in  maintaining  as  true  fuch  glaring  Falf- 
hoods.  When  I  behold  a  Man  create  a  Body, 
give  it  Life  and  Motion,  then  will  I  allow  him 
equally  able  to  change  Salt  into  Gold,  and 
Lead  into  Iron  ;  but  till  then  1  mull  beg  his 
Pardon  for  avering  that,  I  hold  it  to  be  impoffible 
to  any  Being  inferior  to  God.  Praife  the  Lord, 

)  O  my  Soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  praife 
his  holy  Name;  for  his  Power  is  infinite,  and 
I  his  Works  proclaim  his  Glory !  At  his  Word 
all  Creation  darted  into  View! 

“  Boundlefs  Creation! - - — -A  Beam, 

“  A  mere  Effluvium  of  his  Majefty  !  Younge. 

He  only  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  eternal, 
i  &anw  Kligri;  mi  Qsoc,  the  ineffable  God  and 
1  Creator  of  all  Things!  From  him  the  Law  of 
!  Nature  flows;  he  fafhioned  the  Univerfe  and 
I  all  it  doth  contain  ;  and,  from  his  vivifying, 

)  omnific  Fiat,  rofe  every  Spring  of  Life  and 

Motion, 
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Motion.  f  Behold  the  Loadftone,  and  view  in 
it  his  Might!  Can  Man  derive  its  Properties 
from  any  other  Source?  His  Anfweiv  is  from 
Attraction,  which  caufes  its  peculiar  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Iron,  and  impreffes  on  the  Needle  its 
Verticity  to  the  Pole,  by  which  it  becomes  fo 
ufeful  to  Mariners.  Granted  ;  but  what  is 
Attraction?  *  whence  begun?  Defcribe  its  Man¬ 
ner  of  Action  on  different  Bodies ;  {hew  me 

why 

f  When  that  great  Naturalift  Pliny,  came  to  treat  on  the  Magnet,  he 
could  not  reftrain  himfelf  from  thus  breaking  forth  in  Rapture  and  Amaze¬ 
ment.  “  Amarmoribus  digredienti  (fays  he)  ad  reliquorum  lapidum  in- 
46  fignes  naturas,  quis  dubitet  inprimis  magnetem  occurrere  ?  quidenim 
44  mirabilius  ?  aut  qua  in  parte  naturas  major  improbitas  ?  Dederat  vocem 
14  Saxis,  ut  diximus,  refpondentem  liomini,  imo  vero  8c  obloquentem. 
44  Quid  lapidis  rigore  pigrius  ?  Ecce  fenfus  rnanufque  tribuit-  illi.  Quid 
44  ferri  duritia  pugnacius  ?  fed  cedit  8c  patitur  mores :  trahitur  namque  a 
44  magnete  lapide,  domitrixque  ilia  rerum  omnium  materia  ad  inane  nefcio 
44  quid  currit:  atque  ut  propius  venit,  affiftit,  teneturque,  8c  complexu 
“  hasret,  See Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  36.  C.  16.  The  fame  Author  afferts  that 
an  Adamant,  being  near,  will  not  fuffer  the  Magnet  to  attract  Iron  ;  which 
if  true  is  a  very  lingular  Phaenomenon,  and  well  worthy  of  further  Observa¬ 
tion.  His  Words  are  44  Adamas  diffidet  cum  magnete  lapide  in  .tan turn, 
44  ut  juxta  pofitus  ferrum  non  patiatur  abltrahi  :  aut  li  admotus  magnes  ap- 
44  prehenderit,  rapiat,  atque  auferat.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.  L.  37.  C.  4. 

*  The  Words  Attraction  and  Repulfion  which  have  made  fuch  a  Noife  in 
the  World,  and  are  become  fo  formidable  in  their  Application  to  the 
Planetary  Motions,  appear  to  me  no  other  than  empty  Sounds  void  of  all 
Meaning  :  For  how  can  Bodies  be  conceived  to  attract  or  repel  each  other 
without  the  Intervention  of  fenfible  denfe  Matter?  Bodies  falling  in  Vacuo 
(as  in  an  exhaufted  Recipient)  will  by  their  Power  of  Gravity  continue 
their  rectilinear  Motion,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  give  them  a  cruvilincar 
one  without  the  Influx  or  Afliftance  of  fome  circumambient  Medium  : 
Therefore  Attraction  and  Repulfion  are,  as  the  nervous,  learned,  and 
fenfible  Mr.  Jones  fays,  14  A  pulling  without  any  hold,  and  a  pufhing 
t-  without  touching,”  which  is  44  all  the  Senfe  they  have.”  That  a  Vacuum 
is  the  Child  of  Man’s  Brain,  (a  Uterus  ever  pregnant  with  Errors)  and  that 
the  astherial  Medium  or  elaflic  Fluid,  which  Electricity  has  fo  lately  revealed 
to  wondering  Nations,  is  the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly 

Bodies, 
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\  why  the  Magnet  perceives  and  attracts  Iron 
j  only;  and  demonftrate  clearly  its  Method  of 
I  communicating  to,  and  impreffing  on,  theNee- 
i  die,  that  Vibration  and  wonderful  V erticity. 
God  is  prefent  everywhere ;  his  Glory  Alines 
from  one  End  of  the  World  to  the  other:  Men, 
j  Bealls,  Birds,  Fifties,  Reptiles,  Infe&s ;  all 
!  Things,  animate  and  inanimate,  bear  the  Im- 
preffion  of  his  Hand  ;  and  fhout  aloud  his  in- 
:  finite  Wifdom.  He  lives,  is  contiguous  to, 

>  and  governs  in  every  Place,  Atom,  and  Particle 
)  of  Matter :  In  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  he 
i  reigns;  wrapped  in  immortal  inconceivable 

>  Glory  and  Splendor ; 

- In  whole  all-involving  Rays, 

Inferior  Glories  lofe  their  little  Blaze.  Mifs  Whatelev. 

His  Ubiquity  his  certain,  and  his  eternal 
Rule  and  Providence  are  inconteftable. 

■ 

- - - “  If  I  climb 

“  The  golden  Scale  of  Heaven,  there  thou  fitteft 
“  Enthron’d  in  Light :  if  to  the  gloomy  Realms 
“  Of  Hell’s  dark  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

“  Adventrous  I  defcend,  thy  keen  Eye  darts 
I  “  Through  the  black  Abyfs.  If  on  Aurora’s  Wings, 

“  Fanning  the  Air,  old  Ocean’s  utmofl  Bounds 

Bodies,  and  of  Magnetifm  too,  I  have  not  the  lead  Doubt ;  and,  would 
my  Reader  examine  the  excelient  phylofophical  Eflays  of  the  modeh  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Lovatt,  and  thofe  of  his  favourite  Author  abovementioned, 
with  the  Candor  arid  Attention  they  merit,  he  might  probably  be  of  the 
fame  Opinion. 


I 
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K£  I  pafs  ;  e’en  there  thy  kind  fuftaining  Hand 
“  My  Steps  fhall  lead.  If  in  fome  clofe  Recefs 
“  Or  lonely  Solitude  obfcurd,  where  Night 
“  Her  Raven-wings  has  fpread  ;  there  fhall  thine  Eye 
“  Pierce  the  thick-woven  Gloom  :  Or  fhining  Day 

“  Or  cloudy  Night  is  equal.11- - - 

Univer.  Mufeum.  July,  1767, 

Equal  to  him 

- — — — ■ — — c‘  Whofe  Eye 

“  Views  all  Things  at  one  View.’1— Milton. 

Who  from  a  Cypher  called  the  World,  and 
from  his  Breath  fhot  forth  Creation  ;  by  his 
Permiffion  all  live  and  move,  by  his  high  Will 
they  die,  and  by  his  Power  are  reproduced. 
The  Univerfe  is  perifhable,  its  Time  by  God 
is  limited ;  like  Man  it  ages  and  decays,  and 
at  the  appointed  Moment,  like  him,  will  vanifh 
as  a  Cloud.  + 

*  “  ITavS-’  0  [isyat;  XP0V0S  l^apaivsi 
“  Ts  mi  (pXeyet - ” 

Sophoc.  Ajax  Carm.  755. 

41  The, cloud-cap t  Towers,  the  gorgeous  Palaces, 

“  The  folemn  Temples  ;  the  great  Globe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  fhall  diffolve, 

4‘  And,  like  the  bafelefs  Fabric  of  a  Vifion, 

Leave  not  a  Wreck  behind.” - Shakefp.  Temp. 


CAP. 
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CAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Atmofphere . 

IF  we  juftly  wonder  at  the  admirable  Pro¬ 
portion,  vaft  Defign,  and  ftupendous  Mag- 
nificence  of  the  World,  and  willingly  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  be  the  Work  of  an  omnipotent, 
i  infinite  Artifan,  what  mu  ft  be  our  Surprife  at 
i  the  tranfcendent  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  of  that 
§  gracious  Being,  in  furrounding  this  Citadel 
1  the  Earth,  for  the  Protection  of  both  it  and 
t  we  its  Ctizens,  with  a  Wall  or  Bull-wark, 

:  of  fuch  an  exquifite  Texture  and  ConftruClion, 
l  and  poflefted  of  fuch  incomprehenfible,  mira- 
i  culous  Properties,  that  it  not  only  repels  and 
i  attenuates  the  burning  Rays  of  the  Sun,  which 
s  reaching  us  colleCtively  would  deftroy  all  Things 
i  in  a  Moment,  together  with  the  Globe  itfelf ; 
i  but  by  its  RefleClion  contributes  greatly  to  the 
[  Light  we  enjoy,  and  by  its  vivifying  Subtilty 
;  and  pervafive  Principles,  is  a  chief  Agent  in 
t  the  giving,  a&uating,  and  fuftaining  Life,  f 

By 

■f  The  eommon  Air  or  Atmofphere  is  the  mob  wonderful  Part  or  Ap- 
pendage  of  this  terreftnal  Globe  !  It  is  the  umverfal  Nurfcry  of  animal 
and  vegetable  Life.  In,  or  by,  it  every  Animal  and  Plan!;  is  bred  and  chc- 

rifhed! 
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By  its  a  {lifting  Power  the  Earth  is  watered 
with  coolingDews,  clothed  in  Verdure,  illumi¬ 
nated  and  warmed  with  gentle  Rays  of  Light 
and  Heat,  and  rendered  pregnant  with  every 
Blelfing  which  can  give  us  either  Pleafure  or 

Comfort.  This  Prodigy  of  the  Creation  is  the 
Atmofphere,  “its  Nature  and  Make,  a  Mafs  of 
Air  of  fubtil  penetrating  Matter,  fit  to  pervade 

rifhed  !  It  poffeiTes  both  the  Power  of  ViviPycation  and  Putrefaction, 
whence  all  Things  exift  and  die  in  perpetuam  Succeffionem.  The  learned 
Bifhop  Berkley,  in  his  Siris,  tells  us  that  44  the  Air  or  Atmofphere  that 

44  furrounds  our  Earth  contains  a,  Mixture  of  ail  the  ad’ive,  volatile  Parts 

44  of  the  whole  habitable  World  ;  that  is,  of  all  Vegetables,  Minerals, 
44  and  Animals  whatever  perfpires,  corrupts,  or  exhales,  impregnates  the 

44  Air,  See.- - The  perpetual  Qfcillaiions  of  this  elalfic  Element  operate 

44  without  ceafmg  on  all  Things  that  have  Life,  whether  Animal  or  Vege- 
44  table,  keeping  their  Fibres,  Velfeis,  and  Fluids  in  a  Motion  always 
44  changing;  as  Heat,  Cold,  Moiftme,  Drynefs,  and  other  Caufes  alter 

44  the  Elafticity  of  the  Air,  See.- - -—By  this  fame  Air  Fire  is  kindled, 

44  the  Lamp, of  Life  preferred,  Rdpiration,  Digeftion,  Nutrition,  the 
44  Pulfe  of  the  Heart,  and  Motion  of  all  the  Mufcles  feem  to  be  performed. 
44  Air,  therefore,  is  a  general  Agent,  not  only  exerting  its  own,  but  calling 
44  forth  the  Qualities  or  Powers  ol  all  other  Bodies,  by  a  Divifion,  Gom- 
44  mitiution,  and  Agitation  of  their  Particles  caufing  them  to  fly  off 
44  and  become  volatile  and  adive.  Nothing  ferments,  vegetates,  or  pu- 
44  trefies  without  Air,  which  operates  with  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Bodies 
44  included  in  it,  that  is  of  all  Nature;  there  being  no  Drug,  iaiutary  or 
44  poifonous,  whole  Virtues  are  not  breathed  into  the  Air.  The  Air, 
44  therefore,  is  an  adive  Mafs  of  numberlefs  different  Principles,  the  ge- 

44  neral  Source  of  Corruption  and  Generation,  See. - — The  Seeds  of 

44  Things  feem  to  lie  latent  in  the  Air,  ready  to  appear  and  produce  their 

44  Kind  whenever  they  light  on  a  proper  Matrix,  8cc,--- - That  there  is 

44  fome  latent  vivifying  Spirit  diifperfed  through  the  Air,  common  Expe- 
44  rience  Iheweth  ;  inafmuch  as  it  is  ueceflary  both  to  Vegetables  and 
44  Animals,  whether  Terreffrial  or  Aquatic  ;  neither  Beads,  Infeds,  Birds, 
44  nor  Fifhes  being  able  to  fublift  without  Air,  8cc.” 

Confult  the  ingenious  Mr  Lovatt’s  Philofophical  ElTays,  Pt.  I.  Sed. 

31,  3:7,33,  34,  Sec.  Alfo  the  leayned  and  curious  Dr.  Derham’s 

Phyfica  Theoh  L.  I.  C.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Notes  thereon. 

other 
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other  Bodies,  to  penetrate  into  the  in  mo  it  Re- 
ceffes  of  Nature,  to  excite,  animate,  and  fpi- 
ritualize,  and  in  fhort  to  be  the  very  Soul  of 
this  lower  World:  A  Thing  confequently  of  the 
greateft  Ufe  to  the  World,  ufeful  to  the  Life, 
the  Health,  the  Comfort,  the  Pleafure  of  the 
whole  Globe.”  This  aftonifhing  Bulk  of  Air, 
this  Preferver  of  the  World  not  only  contri¬ 
butes  fo  abundantly  to  the  Light  we  enjoy,  but 
alfo  is  the  Caufe  of  thofe  Winds  by  which  all 
pernicious  Mills  and  Vapours  exhaled,  or  ari- 
fing  from  the  Earth  or  putrefied  Bodies,  are 
difperfed  and  purified  :  The  juft  Equapoife  of 
the  Atmofphere  bringeth  Calmnefs  and  Sere¬ 
nity  ;  that  Equilibrium  difturbed  produces 
Storms  and  Tempefts  neceffary  for  Health,  in 
the  Prevention  of  a  Stagnation  of  Air,  which 
is  ever  attended  with  fatal  Confequences. 

The  Sun’s  Rays  exhale  or  draw  up  whole 
Seas,  in  numberlefs  Vificulae,  into  the  Atmo- 
fpere,  by  whofe  Agency  they  are  condenfed 
into  Clouds,  which  being  lighter  than  it,  are 
by  its  Springnefs  buoyed  up,  and  fly  before 
the  Wind,  till  being  precipitated  by  cold  they 
fall  in  copious  Showers  of  Rain,  by  which  the 
Earth  is  watered,  refrefhed,  and  rendered  fertile. 

The  Manner  how  Vapours  are  precipitated  by 
the  Cold  (fays  the  ingenious  Dr.  Derham)  or  re¬ 
duced  into  Drops  I  conceive  to  be  thus,  Vapours 
being  no  other  than  inflated  Vificulae  of  Water, 

when 
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when  they  meet  with  a  colder  Air  than  what 
is  contained  in  them,  the  contained  Air  is  re¬ 
duced  into  a  lefs  Space,  and  the  watry  Shell  or 
Cafe  rendered  thicker  by  that  Means,  fo  as  to 
become  heavier  than  the  Air  by  which  they 
are  buoyed  up,  and  muft  needs  fall  down. 
Alfo  many  of  thofe  thickened  Vificulae  run  in¬ 
to  one,  and  fo  form  greater  or  fmaller,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quantity  of  Drops  collected.  ” 

The  Atmofphere  a<fts  a  thoufand  Ways  for 
the  Comfort  and  Prefervation  of  in  grateful 
Man.;  to  its  Benificence  he  owes  the  Seafons, 
his  Seed-time,  and  Harveft :  His  Fields  and 
Gardens  from  its  kind  Agency  receive  their 
Verdure  and  chequered  Beauties  :  His  Cattle 
blefs  its  Bounty,  when  regaled  with  the  Herb 
of  the  fruitful  Ground,  and  their  burning  Third 
allayed  from  the  bubling  Stream,  which  by  it 
is  replenilhed  and  purified.  Without  the  gene¬ 
rous  Aid  of  this  invifible  Agent,  where  would 
have  been  the  Poets"  Flora,  decked  in  all  the 
Subdivifions  and  Commixtures  of  feven-fold 
Light?  Where  Pomona’s  Treafures  ?  Pan,  or 
his  bleating  Flocks  ?  Where  the  fmiling  Bowl, 

or  foft  Delights  of  all-enchanting  Love  ?• - — « 

But  for  thee,  O  Air!  creative  Fancy  had  loft 
her  Sports,  and  Life  ne’er  known  Beginning. 
4t  Who  then  can  but  own  this  to  be  the  Con- 
triyance,  the  Work  of  the  great  Creator? 
44  Who  would  ever  fay  or  imagine  that  fuch  a 

'  Body 
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“  Body,  fo  different  from  the  Globe  it  ferves, 
“  could  be  made  by  Chance  or  be  adapted  fo 
“  exactly  to  all  thofe  forementioned  grand  Ends, 
“  by  another  Efficient,  than  by  the  Power  and 
1  “  Wifdom  of  the  infinite  God!  Who  would 
'  v‘  not  rather  from  fo  noble  a  Work  readily  ac- 
’  “  knowledge  the  Workman,  and  as  readily  con¬ 
clude  the  Atmofjphere  to  be  made  by  God?” 
To  whom  be  afcribed  all  Power,  Honor, 
Glory,  and  Dominion,  now  and  for  ever. 


C  A  P.  VII. 

Of  the  Sun.  * 

'  r  I  'HE  Sun,  that  vaft  Luminary  or  prodigious 
JL  Globe  of  Fire,  whofe  Magnitude  fur- 
l  paffes  that  of  the  Earth ,  a  million  of  Times  ; 
i  and  all  the  Planets  put  together  feven  hundred 
l  Times,  now  pfefents  itfelf,  fixed  in  the  Center 
:  of  the  planetary  Syflem,  diffufing  Light  and 
l  Heat  to  all  the  circling  Globes  which  furround 

.  n  Regia  foils  erat  fublimibus  alta  columnis, 

14  Clara  micante  auro  flammafque  imitante  Pyropo  : 

41  Cujus  ebur  nitidum  faftigia  fuirima  tegebat :  1 

ATgenti  bifoxes  radiabant  limine  valvae.  Ovid.  Met.  L.  2.  Fab.  i. 

F  him. 
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him.  +  Of  all  vilible  Things  the  Sun  is  the 
greateft  and  moft  magnificent  :  He  is 

“  The  Centre,  Eye,  and  Glory  of  the  World.’" 

He  is  the  very  Soul  of  this  Globe,  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Life  and  Health,  the  Giver  of  every 
Pleafure  and  Bleffing  we  enjoy.  He  is  to  the 
Earth  what  God  is  to  all  Nature;  he  fits* en¬ 
throned  on  high,  J  wraped  in  the  befpangled 
Canopy  of  Heaven,  dealing  out  his  benign  In¬ 
fluence  to  all  without  Exception ;  clothed  in 
celeftial  Light  he  drives  his  blazing  Chariot  above 
the  Eaftern  Hills,  and  fpreadshis  Morning  Beams 
on  the  juft  and  unjuft ;  ^  he  wakens  paufing 
Nature  to  Mirth  and  Joy,  and  fweetly  fmiles  to 
fee  Life  flow  anew.  What  Wretch  is  there  fo 
bafe  who,  when  he  feels  his  genial  Rays,  and 

i  44  Sol,  corpus  eft  quodpiam,  in  eo  hasc  fefe  rebus  omnibus  commit- 
44  nicaudi  facultas,  quam  lucem  appellamas  ;  cui  vel  ob  hanc  caufam  me- 
44  dius  in  toto  mundo  locus,  8c  centrum  debetur,  ut  aequabiliter  perpetuo 
184  fefe  in  Orbem  totum  diffunderet,  See.”  Kepler’s  Aftron.  C.  I. 

^  - - lt  purpurea  velatus  velte  fedebat 

44  In  folio  Phoebus,  clans  lucente  fmaragdis. 

44  A  dextra,  lasvaque  Dies,  8c  Menfis,  8c  Annus, 

44  Saeculaque,  8c  politae  fpatiis  aequalibus  Horae : 

44  Verque  novum  ftabat  evindum  florente  corana  : 

44  Stabat  nuda  ihftas,  8c  fpicea  ferta  gerebat.”  Ovid.  Met*  L.  2.  F.  I, 

'x' - 44  The  glorious  Planet  Sol, 

44  In  noble  Eminence  enthron’d  and  fpher’d 
44  Amidft  the  reft,  whofe  med’cinable  Eye 
v  44  Correds  the  ill  Afpeds  of  Planets  evil, 

44  And  pods  like  the  Commandment  of  a  King 

44  Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad” -  Shakfp.  Troll.  8c  C relid. 

fees 
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fees  his  Fields  by  them  enriched  with  Corn, 
with  Grafs  and  fattening  Herds,  will  not  look 
up  and  with  a  grateful  Soul  acknowledge,  blefs, 
and  praife  the  God  that  placed  him  in  the 
Skies  ? 

The  Sun  by  his  attra&ive  Power  holds,  as 
by  Enchantment,  the  Planets  in  their  Orbits, 
from  which  they  cannot  efcape  ;  but  within  the 
Bounds  prefcribed  them  they  dance  eternal 
Rounds.  He  is  the  prime  Caufe  of  Light, 
Heat,  and  Colours ;  *  and  of  all  thofe  natural 

Scenes 

*  The  Reader,  perchance,  may  not  be  offended  at  being  here  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  few  of  the  Properties  of  Light,  and  the  Nature  of  Colours  * 
which  have  fo  many  attraXing  Charms,  that  the  dulleft  Eye  muft  drink  in 
Delight  while  gazing  on  them.  14  It  is  manifeft  (fays  that  great  Optician 
44  Sirlfaac  Newton)  that  Light  conlifts  of  Parts  both  fucceflive  and  contem- 
14  porary ;  becaufe  in  the  lame  Place  you  may  hop  that  which  comes  one 
*•  Moment,  and  let  pafs  that  which  comes  presently  after  ;  and  in  the  fame 
“.Time  you  may  hop  it  in  one  Place  and  let  it  pafs  in  any  other  8cc  ” 
See  his  Opt.  Def.  i.  And  in  his  Scholium  to  his  ninth  Experiment  he 
fays,  44  It  is  manifeft  that  the  Sun’s  Light  is  an  heterogeneous  Mixture  of 
44  Rays,  fome  of  which  are  conftantly  more  refrangible  than  others  as 

44  was  propofed.” - All  his  nice  and  curious  Experiments  in  Opticks, 

ferve  to  demonftrate  that  Colours  derive  their  Caufe  from  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  Compolition  of  Light,  and  from  which  he  draws  this  Conclufion  °i.  e. 
44  It  is  manifeft  that  if  the  Sun’s  Light  confifted  but  of  one  Sort  of  Rays, 
44  there  would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  whole  World  ;  nor  would  it  be  pof- 
44  Able  to  produce  any  new  Colours  by  RefleXions  and  RefraXions.,  and 
44  by  Confequence  that  the  Variety  of  Colours  depends  upon  theCompo- 
44  fition  of  Light.”-— 44  What  then  flays  Voltaire)  at  Length  is  Light? 
44  It  is  Fire  itfelf,  which  burns  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  when  its  Parts  are 
44  lefs  attenuated,  or  more  rapid,  or  more  united  ;  and  which  gently  illu- 
44  minates  our  Eyes,  when  it  aXs  from  a  greater  Diftance,  and  its  Particles 

44  are  more  rare,  lefs  rapid,  and  lefs  united.  See. - The  fame  Author  thus 

deferibes  the  feven  primary  Rays  of  the  Sun,  of  which  all  the  Colours  in 
the  World  are  formed.  44  The  firft  Ray  (fays  he)  which  removes  leaft 
44  from  the  Perpendicular  of  the  Prifm  is  the  Colour  of  Fire,  the  fecond 

^  *  Orange* 
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Scenes  of  Beauty  and  Elegance  we  behold  in 
the  World. 

“  See  from  his  Orb,  array’d  in  all  its  Pride, 

A  fp reading  Lufire  (breams  on  every  Side, 

44  And  in  a  Moment  gilds  the  mighty  Void! 

44  His  Orb  fo  rich,  his  Beams  fo  fwift  and  bright, 

v 

44  Proclaim  the  God  that  made  him  infinite. 

44  Orange,  the  third  Yellow,  the  fourth  Green,  the  fifth  Blue,  the  fixth  In- 
44  digo,  and  the  laff,  which  removes  mo  ft  from  the  Perpendicular,  and 
44  rifes  above  all  the  reft,  is  Violet,  See.”  See  his  EL  of  Newton’s  Philof. 
That  great  Philofopher,  Mr.  Locke,  feems  convinced  that  Colour  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Senfation,  and  that  the  Property  of  creating  in  us  that  pleafing 
Senfation  is  in  Light;  and  one  of  his  Proofs  thereof  is  this,  Scil,  44  Let  us 
44  confider  (fays  he)  the  red  and  white  Colours  in  Porphyre ;  hinder  Light 
44  but  from  ftrikmg  on  it  and  its  Colours  vanifh,  it  no  longer  produces 
44  fuch  Ideas  in  us  ;  upon  the  Return  of  Light,  it  produces  thefe  Appear- 
“  ances  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think  any  Alterations  are  made  in 
44  the  Porphyre' by  the  Prefence  or  Abfenee  of  Light ;  and  that  thofe  Ideas 
44  of  Whitenefs  and  Rednefs  are  really  in  Porphyre,  in  the  Light,  when 
44  it  is  plain  it  has  no  Colour  in  the  Dark?  It  has  indeed  fuch  a  Con- 
44  figuration  of  Particles,  both  Night  and  Day,  as  are  apt  by  the  Rays  of 
44  Light  rebounding  from  forae  Parts  of  that  hard  Stone,  to  produce  in 
44  us  the  Idea  of  Rednefs  ;  and  from  others,  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  ;  but 
44  Whitenefs  or  Rednefs  are  notin  it  at  anyTime,  but  fuch  a  Texture  that 
44  hath  the  Power  to  produce  fuch  a  Senfation  in  us.” - Light  undoubt¬ 

edly  is  the  Medium  by,  and  through,  which  we  fee  Colours  ;  but  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether,  upon  a  total  Ceffation  of  Light,  there  is  really  a  total 
Ceffation  of  Colours  ;  and  whether  a  beautiful  Rofe  retains,  in  the  Dark, 
no  ReliCs  of  its  Beauty  :  Alfo  of  what  Colour  all  Nature  is  in  total  Dark- 
nels. ;  and  whether  there  are  no  Particles  of  Colours  that  are  connatural 
to  the  refpediive  Bodies  they  adorn.  A  Man  bora  blind,  having  no  Idea 
of  Colours,  is  no  Argument  againft  their  Exiftence  in  natural  Bodies; 
why  then  fhould  a  Privation  of  Light  be  fet  up  as  one  ?  Suppofe  I  had 
an  Eye  as  accute  as  a  Cat’s,  and  in  total  Darknefs  behold  aMoufe,  would 
fhe  appear  of  no  Colour?  I  fhould  be  glad  to  find  a  Man  who  can  think 
on  any  Body  in  Nature,  without,  at  the  fame  Time,  annexing  the  Idea 
-of  Colour  ;  for  I  frankly  confefs  I  am  not  fufficiently.  ingenious  to  do  it. 
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The  Sun  s  Bulk,  Matter,  and  Situation  are 
fuch  as  argue  the  greateft  Power,  Wifdom,  and 
Defign  in  the  infinite  Creator.  His  prodigious 
Magnitude  44  is  (fays  an  ingenious  periodic 
;  Writer)  neceffarv  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of 
44  a  gravitating  Force  ;  for  the  Power  of  Gravity 
'  44  is  well  known  toadiupon  Bodies  according  to 
44  their  folid  Dimentions,  or  is  proportioned  to 
1  44  the  Quantity  of  Matter;  therefore  unlefs  the 
I  44  Sun’s  Body  were  vaftly  large,  and  contained 

!44  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  Matter,  there  could 
44  not  be  a  fufficient  centripetal  Force  in  the  cen- 
I  44  tral  Body  of  the  Syftemto  govern  the  Motions 
J  44  of  the  feveral  revolving  Bodies  of  the  Planets 
44  and  Comets,  and  retain  them  in  their  proper 
44  Orbits;  all  which  plainly  proves  infinite  Wif- 
44  dom  and  Defign  in  the  Formation  of  the 
44  Sun  with  Refpedl  to  its  Magnitude  :  In  the 
*  44  next  Place,  if  we  confider  the  Matter  of  the 
1  44  Sun’s  Body,  we  fliall  find  it  to  be  fuch  as 
j  44  conftitutes  the  pure  ft  and  mo  ft  intenfe  Fire  in 
1  44  Nature  ;  and  it  is  neceftary  it  fhould  be  thus, 
i  44  that  it  may  afford  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
'  44  Light  and  Heat  to  the  feveral  planetary 
44  Worlds;  for  according  to  the  prefent  Con- 
J  44  ftitution  of  Nature,  it  would  be  impoffible 
1  44  for  any  of  them  to  fubfift  without  fuch  a  Pro- 
44  vifion :  This  we  are  certain  of  with  Refpecft 
*4  to  our  own  Earth,  and  Reafon  bids  us  con- 
44  elude  it  for  all  the  reft;  for  without  Heat,  it 

F  3  4'  is 
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“  is  well  known  there  could  be  no  fuch  Thing 
“  as  animal  Life,  +  no  vegetable  Growth,  nomh 
“  neral  Productions  of  any  Kind,  nor  any  Mo- 
“  tion  or  Fluidity  in  Bodies  ;  without  this  Prin- 
‘  ‘  cipleof  genial  Heat  to  actuate  the  Parts  of  Mat- 
“  ter,  and  make  them  move  into  all  the  fpecific 
“  Forms  of  Bodies,  they  would  be  all  fixed  and 
“  congealed  into  one  motionlefs  adamantine 
“  Mafs ;  fuch  would  be  the  horrid  Afpect  and 
•  ‘  Condition  of  Nature  without  the  Solar  Beams. 
“  Then  fuppofing  there  was  Heat,  that  alone 
“  would  anfwer  no  Purpofe  ;  for  without  Light 
“  at  the  fame  Time,  how  wretched  muff  be  the 
“  Condition  of  every  animal  Syftem;  and  our 
“  Exiftence  in  that  Cafe  would  be  worfe  than 
“  none  at  all:  How  great  therefore  is  the  Wif- 
“  dom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
“  to  caufe  that  both  thofe  neceffary  and  falu- 
“  tary  Effects  fhoulcl  refult  folely  from  the  Ac- 
“  tion  of  the  Particles  of  Fire?” — The  Great- 
nefs,  .Goodnefs,  Wifdom,  and  Power  of  God, 
are  boundlefs,  immeafurable,  unfathomable, 
vaft,  immenfe,  ineffable,  wonderful,  infinite! 

- -The  Contemplation  thereof  is  the  belt, 

moft  noble,  and  excellent  Exercife  of  the  hu- 

f  - - ■“  ad  humanos  ufus  convertitur  ignis 

Optimus  ingratum  membris  depellere  frigus, 

Extindamque  diem  ncxStis  reparare  per  umbram 
Mollire  cibum,  fuccos  extrudere  Plantis, 

In  calcem  in  vitrum  lapides  mutare  peruftos, 

Et  ferrum  coquere  Sc  nigris  fornacibus  aurum.5’ - -  Anti-Lucretius. 

man 
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man  Soul ! - The  Pleafure  refulting  there¬ 

from  is  pure,  ferene,  generous,  celeftial,  inex- 

preffible ! - Oh !  Almighty  and  moft  glorious 

Lord  God!  enlarge  my  Soul,  till  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  capacious  to  take  in  a  View  of  all  that  is, 
of  all  thy  mighty  Self!  and  teach,  O  teach  me 

to  blefs  and  praife  thee  for  ever  and  ever. - 

‘  ‘  The  Situation  of  the  Sun  t  (continues  the  laft 
“  named  Author)  in  the  Centre  of  the  Syftem 
“  is,  in  the  next  Place,  highly  worthy  our  Notice; 
“  for  on  this  Account  his  Light  and  Heat  are 
“  equally  and  uniformly  difpenfed  to  each  par- 
“  ticular  Planet  of  the  Syftem,  at  all  Times  and 
“  in  every  Part  of  their  Orbit;  and  this,  with 
“  regard  to  the  Nature  of  the  Inhabitants, 
“  muft  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  we  may  judge 
“  from  our  own  Cafe;  fince,  if  the  Sun’s  Dif- 
“  tance  was  any  Thing  remarkably  variable,  it 
“  is  well  known  that  Heat  in  one  Cafe  and  Cold- 
“  nefs  in  the  other  would  loon  become  intole- 
“  rable;  fince  Bodies  of  every  Kind  in  our 
“  Globe  are  fitted  only  to  fuftain  one  and  the 

f  “  Solem  Latine  di&umeffe,  quod  folusfit  autor  eft  Cicero.  Unus  enitn 
tantum  Sol  eft,  non  plures,  quemadmodum  pulchre  quidem,  luperbe 
Alexander  Magnus  Darii  legatis  regni  partem  ofterentibus  refpondit :  ficut 
mundus  foies  duos  pati  non  poflit,  ita  neque  Afiam  duos  Imperatores  tole- 
orare  poffe.  Vel  ut  idem  ait,  quod  cum  exortus  eft  obfcuratis  omnibus  aliis 
ftderibus,  folus  appareat.  De  Sole  multa  Plato  8c  Iamblichus,  8c  inter 
noftros  Macrobius  :  qui,  ut  fsepius  jam  ante  a  nobis  di<ftum  eft,  omnia 
gentilium  numina  ad  Solem  refert.  Fortaflis  illud  memoratu  dignum  eft, 
quod  Plato  Solem  vocaverit  vifibilem  filium  dei  invifibis,  8cc.  ’  Cornutus 
de  nat.  Deor.  L.  3.  C.  6? 

F  4  “  fame 
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“  fame  conftant  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold; 
“  had  the  Sun  therefore  not  been  pofited  in 
the  Centre,  the  Cafe  of  the  Planets  would 
have  been  much  like  that  of  the  Comets, 
“  parched  up  with  Heat,  if  not  wholly  fet  on 
“  Fire,  in  their  neareft  Approach  to  the  Sun, 
“  and  frozen  or  congealed  to  Stone  in  their 
“  greateft  Recefs  from  it;  in  fhort,  in  fuch  a 
“  Cafe  there  could  be  no  planetarySyftem  at  all. 
“  Alfo  this  central  Situation  of  the  Sun  occa- 
•*  fions  that  the  Power  of  Gravity  is  at  all  Times 
equally  the  fame  upon  each  particular  Planet, 
“  and  that  is  an  abfolutely  neceffary  Condition 
“  for  their  moving  in  circular  Orbits  or  Rich  as 
“  are  nearly  fo ;  which  is  the  prefent  Cafe  of 
“  all  the  Planets  in  the  Syftem.” 

1  he  Sun  gravitates  on  the  Planets,  they  on 
him  mutually,  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  of  which  they  are  refpebiively  compofed : 
By  this' reciprocal  Abiion  the  Planets  move  and 
are  preferved  in  the  moft  perfebi  Order.  The 
Sun’s  conftant  Change  of  Place. arifes  from  this 
Gravitation,  and  is  neceflary  to  repair  Difor- 
ders  which  fometimes  happen  by  the  Planets 
gravitating  on  each  other,  f 

1  his  van  Luminary,  the  Sun,  revolves  upon 

~  !  f  , 

f  54  And  becaufe  to  any  Kind  qf  A&ion  there  is  a  Re-a&ion,  equaland 
contrary>  the  Sun  likewife  mud  gravitate  towards  all  the  Planets,  both 

.  Primary  and  fecondary,  Scp^  Gregory’s  Aftrqn.  Lib.  i.  Corol.  to 
prop.  47. 

his 
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his  own  Axis  in  twenty-five  Days  and  an  half; 
*  he  incefiantly  emits  or  projects  Rays  of  Fire 
or  Light,  which  flow  on  all  Side  through  the 
Regions  of  the  Mundane  Space  to  immenfe 
Difiances ;  and  notwithftanding  our  Earth’s 
Orbit  being  eighty  millions  of  Miles  from  the 
Sun,  thole  igneous  Rays  penetrate  to  us  in  ct  a- 
bout  eight  Minutes  ;  f  which  a  Cannon  Ball  in 
its  utmoft  Swiftnefs  could  not  perform  in 
twenty-five  Years.” 

By  this  flying  off  or  conftant  Emiflion  of  his 
Rays  he  fulfers  confiderable  Lofs ;  and  was  not 
this  Wafte  or  Lofs  to  be  fupplied  and  repaired 
by  the  Comets,  he  would  in  Procefs  of  Time 
be  totally  diffolved  and  extindh  All  Things  in 
the  Univerfe  are  fubjecfi  to,  and  do  actually 
alter,  and  are  repaired  by  Agents,  appointed 
by  the  Prefcience  and  infinite  Wifdom  of  God 
for  that  Purpofe. 

ct  The  Sun  (fays  Voltaire)  lofes  daily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Newton,  a  little  of  his  Subftance; 

*  44  Ailuat  hie  ergo  Sol  igneus,  inque  loco  flans 

44  Vertitur  affidue  proprio  Taper  exe  diebus 

44  Qjiinque  8c  viginti,  peragitque,  iteratque,  Laborem.” 

Anti-Lucretius  L.  8.  Carm.  243. 
f  44  It  is  a  very  great  Ad  of  the  Providence  of  God  (fays  Dr.Derham)  thatfo 
great  a  Benefi  t  as  Light  is, is  not  long  in  its  Paffage  from  Place  to  Place.  For  was 
the  Motion  thereof  no  fwifter  than  the  Motion  of  the  fwiftefl  Bodies  on  Earth, 
fuch  as  a  Bullet  out  of  a  great  Gun  ;  or  even  of  a  Sound  (which  is  the  fwiftefl 
Motion  we  have  next  to  Light)  in  this  Cafe  Light  would  take  up  initsPro- 
grefs  from  the  Sun  to  us,  above  thirty- two  Years,  at  the  Rate  of  the  hrfl ; 
and  above  feventeen  Years  at  the  Rate  of  the  latter  Motion,  k c.”  Gonfult 
his  Phyfico-theol.  L.  1.  G.  4, 


and 
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44  and  would  be,  in  the  Revolution  of  many 
44  Ages,  reduced  to  nothing,  if  the  Comets, 
<4  which  from  Time  to  Time  impinge  on  his 
“  Sphere,  did  not  ferve  to  repair  his  Loffes ; 
t4  for  every  Thing  in  the  Univerfe  alters  and  is 
44  repaired/5  J 

The  Sun’s  Rotation  on  himfelf  is  fo  abfo- 
lutcly  necelfary,  that  without  it  the  Planets 
could  not  move  in  their  prefent  circular  Order, 
if  at  all ;  t  for  by  it  he  drags  or  fweeps  them 
round  with  him  in  their  refpe6Hve  Orbits ;  and 
this  he  effedis  by  Virtue  of  his  Effluvia,  or  that 
fubtle,  elaftic,  ftrange,  omnipotent  Fluid  or 
Medium  which  encompaffeth  him  !— — —Great 
God! — -Were  they  to  break  loofe,  where  would 
they  run,  or  where  hop  ?— — -What  is  the  Sun’s 
Bafis  or  Foundation,  or  on  what  doth  he  reft? 
*  How  can  this  immenfe  Body  hang  in  Space, 
or  fuftain  one  certain  Point  in  that  Space  ?  Why 
doth  he  not  ftart  away  into  one  infinite  ftraight 
Line,  and  drag  the  whole  Svftem  with  him?  What 

hinders 

t  Ojiery  •  Whether  the  AEtherial  Fluid  is  not.  the  chief  Repairer  of 
the  Sun  ? 

f  The  Planets.--  -44  are  turn’d 
44  By  his  magnetic  Beam,  that  genily  warms 
41  The  Univerfe,  and  to  each  inward  Part 
C4  With  gentle  Penetration,  though  unfeen 

44  Shoots  invilible  Virtue  e’en  to  the  Deep.”  Milton.  L.  3. 

“  If  it  fhould  be  ;  Imitted  that  the  fubtle  elaftic  AEther,  or  cle&rical 
Medium,  which  is  diffufed  throughout  infinite  Space,  is  the  Caufe  of  the 

circular 
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hinders  the  Earth,  or  any  other  of  the  Planets, 
from  dropping  on  the  Sun’s  Body,  and  being 
dafhed  in  Pieces  or  confumed  in  a  Moment? — 
+  Or  why  do  they  not  break  from  him,  fcorn 
his  magic  Power,  and  perifh  at  fome  vaft,  im- 
meafurable,  inconceivable  Diftance  with  intenfe 
Cold  ? - Why  doth  not  the  Sun,  with  his  Pla¬ 

nets  ;  the  Stars,  thofe  other  central  Suns,  with 

. 

circular  Motion  of  the  Planets,  will  it  alfo  account  for  their  Rotations  on 
themfelves,  and  the  vaft,  various  Trajectories,  or  eliptical  Revolutions  of 
the  Comets,  to  and  from  all  Points  of  the  Heavens  ?  If  it  is  (as  lately 
fuppofed)  the  univerfal  Chain  which  conn  efts,  and  the  Bafts  of,  and  main 
Spring  by  which  the  grand  Machine  of  the  Univerfe  is  buoyed  up,  actu¬ 
ated,  and  fupported,  what  are  its  Degrees  of  Refiftance  and  Elafticity  ; 
and  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  it  fuflfers  no  violent  Concuflions,  Agitations, 
Storms,  or  Convulfions  (like  the  common  Air,  Water,  8cc.)  by  which 
Nature  might  be  put  in  Danger  of  Wreck  or  DeftruCtion  P 

f  The  Newtonians  here  would  cut  a  many  pretty  Figures  and  Flourifhes 
with  the  Terms  44  Centrifugal  Force  that  is,  a  mere  Nil,  with  his  Feet 
on  the  Sun’s  Dilk,  and  his  Shoulders  againft  the  Planets,  bearing  them  off 

at  due  Diftances. - This  indeed  is  fucha  chimerical  Atlas,  as,  one  would 

think,  the  wonder-engendering  Brain  of  Man  could  never  have  produced! 
But,  in  fhort,  what  is  it  which  that  Midwife  of  Shadows  hath  not  brought 
forth? — -When,  on  a  fine  Night,  we  view  the  prodigious  and  fplendid 
Planet  Jupiter  taking  a  filent  Survey  of  our  Hemifphere,  and  reflecting  his 
borrowed  Glory  on  our  Faces,  who  would  conceive  him  to  be  fuftainedin 
his  Orbit  from  falling  on,  and  cradling  the  Earth  to  Atoms,  bv  the  bare 
Terms  44  Centrifugal  Force,”  which' are  intirely  void  of  Meaning;  and 
not  rather  by  fome  intermediate,  invifible,  all-powerful  Fluid  or  Spirit  on 
which  he  refts,  and  in  which  he  fwims  ?  Every  Man  who  will  make  ufe 
of  common  Senfe  muft  either  acknowledge  fuch  a  mechanical  Agent,  or 
maintain  that  Jupiter  is  borne  up  by  the 'immediate  Hand  of  God.  But 
when  the  direCt  Principle  or  Caule  is  before  us,  on  which  a  vifible  and 
consequential  EffeCt  depends,  what  Occafion  have  we  for  the  Introduction 

of  fupernatural  and  miraculous  Afliftance  ? - Were  we  to  fay,  when  a 

Cloud  is  flying  over  our  Heads,  u  it  is  fufpended  in  the  Heavens  by  At¬ 
traction,  or  by  the  Power  of  God,  and  not  on  the  Wings  of  the  Air,” 
fhould  we  not  certainly  betray  our  Ignorance  ?  How  much  more  then  do 
we  betray  it,  in  forming  a  Vacuum  and  poifing  immenfe  Worlds  therein 
with  Words  only,  to  which  we  can  not  poflibly  fix  any  intelligent  Idea?— 

their 


their  Planets,  tumbling  through  boundlefs  Space, 
clalh  together  with  a  fudden  dreadful  Noife ! 
(Tremendous  Period  !)  and  become  an  horrid 
Heap,  or  Mafs  of  Chaos  and  Confufion ;  and 

hill  falling,  diffipate  and  vanifh  ? - Or  why- 

do  not  the  Sun,  Planets,  Stars,  Comets ;  all 
the  mighty  Hoft  of  Heaven,  fwift  as  the  burft- 

ing  Lightning,  rufh ’different  Ways,  till - 

O  God!  thy  Arm  omnipotent  fuftaineth  all! 
- Great,  aweful  Being  !  Sublime,  incom¬ 
prehensible  Lord !  Father,  Creator,  and  Sup¬ 
porter  of  the  World !  The  Heavens,  the  Earth, 

and  all  they  do  contain  are  thine  ! - Thou 

alone  canft  flrike  them  into  nothing,  nullify 
their  component  Parts,  puff  impious  Man  to 
the  Winds,  and  teach  his  prefumptive  Arrogance 
that  thou  art  able  to  reduce  Matter  to  nothing, 
and  difplay  a  new  World  from  the  Breath  of 

thy  No'ftrils ! - .  Oh!  where  fhall  my  Soul 

find  Words  to  give  her  Ardour  utterance,  and 
worthily  extol  and  praife  her  God  ? — — 

“  Bat  on  fo  vali  a  Subject  who  can  find 
“  Words  that  mav  reach  th  Ideas  of  his  Mind? 

1,1  Our  Language  fails ;  or,  if  it  could  fupply, 

44  What  mortal  Thought  could  raife  itfelf  fo  high? 

“  Defpairing  here,  we  might  abandon  Art, 

4‘  And  only  hope  to  have  it  in  our  Heart. 

“  But  tho1  we  find  this  fa c red  Talk  too  hard, 

“  Yet  the  Deli gn,  th1  Endeavour  brings  Reward. 


The 


n  The  Contemplation  does  fufpend  oar  VVoe, 

“  And  make  a  Truce  with  all  the  Ills  we  know.1*  Waller. 


C  A  P 


VIII. 


Of  Mercury .  f 

WHEN  we  have  travelled  to  the  Diflance 
of  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  Leagues 
from  the  Sun,  we  meet  with  Mercury :  He  is 
the  moft  eccentric  of  all  the  Planets,  is  twenty- 
feven  Times  lefs  than  the  Earth,  and  completes 
his  Revolution  round  the  Sun  in  eighty  eight 
Days,  which  conftitutes  his  Year.  This  Globe 
(according  to  the  Newtonians)  receives  feven 
Times  more  Light  and  Heat  from  the  Sun  than 
the  Earth ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Bings  which 
inhabit  him  are  fimilar  in  their  Natures  and 
Conflitutions  to  thofe  on  our  Earth,  it  is  ne-  ' 
ceffary  his  Denfity  fhould  be  proportionate  to 
the  Degree  of  Heat  he  receives ;  otherwife  they 
could  not  exhilt,  unlefs  its  Atmofphere,  or  cir¬ 
cumambient  Mafs  of  Air,  is  more  compad  and 
denfe  than  ours,  and  poffefied  of  a  greater 
Power  of  Repulfion  and  refrangibility,  by 
which  the  Sun’s  Rays  are  more  difperfed,  re- 

f  See  Voltaire’s  Elern.  of  Newton’s  Philof.  Pt.  3.  C.  8.  Alfo  Dr, 
Gregorys  Aftron.  L.  1.  Prop.  1.  and  4.  andLib.  6.  Prop.  2.  and  like* 
wife  Chamb.  Died,  under  Mercury  and  Planet,  where  tins  Planet  is  phy* 
lically  and  particularly  deferibed.  1  ' 

which 
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pelled,  and  abforbed ;  which  feems  not  improba¬ 
ble,  for  it  is  certain  that  were  not  the  Sun’s  Rays 
very  greatly  refracted  and  abforbed  by  our  At- 
mofphere,  every  thing  on  Earth  muftperilh.  For 
Inllance,  thofe  infinite  minute  Rays  which 
reach  us,  through  the  Pores  of  that  com- 
preffed  Mafs  of  Air,  being  collected  in  the 
Focus  of  a  burning  Glafs,  will  fet  fire  to  Wood, 
or  any  combuftible  Matter  whatfoever,  liquify 
moft  Kinds  of  Metals,  and  caufe  a  very  great 
Ebullition  in  Waters  and  other  fluids ;  what, 
then,  could  endure  the  intenfe  Heat,  the  con- 
fuming  Force  of  thofe  Rays  of  Fire  which  in- 
ceffantly  proje61  or  emanate  from  the  Sun,  were 
they  to  pafs  to  us  collected,  entire,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Difturbance,  Refiftance,  or  Oppo¬ 
sition  from  any  Medium  or  Body  whatever  ? 
Suppofe  (for  Argument’s  Sake)  the  Atmofpere, 
for  a  Moment,  divided  or  fevered,  in  one  of 
our  hotteft  Days  of  Summer ;  and  fuppofe, 
through  this  Chafm  or  Void  therein,  a  Cone 
of  the  Sun’s  Rays  to  fall  in  a  juft  Direction  on 
the  Earth’s  Surface ;  could  any  Being,  Vegeta¬ 
ble  or  Animal,  furvive  a  Angle  Second  of  Time 
within  the  Compafs  of  the  Bafe  of  thofe  denfe 
and  igneous  Rays  ?  Or  were  they  to  fall  on  a  Pool 
of  Water,  would  it  not  inftantaneoufly  evapo¬ 
rate  ?  What  then  may  we  infer  from  Mercuy’s 
Proximity  to  the  Sun  ? — We  mull  either  cry  out 
with  Pliny  “  Omnia  incerta  ratione,  Sc  in  na¬ 
turae 
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turae  majeftate  abdita;”  that  all  Things,  by 
Reafon,  are  uncertain,  and  lie  concealed  in  the 
Majefly  of  Nature ;  or  conclude  that  the  fupreme 
Being  hath  either  made  the  Body  of  that  Planet 
1'evenTimes  more  denfe  than  our  Earth,  or  inclo- 
fed  it  in  an  Atmofphere  capable  of  feven  Times 
more  Repulfion  and  Refrangibility,  fuppofing 
its  Inhabitants  equal  to  ours  ;  or  that  he  hath 
peopled  it  with  Species  of  Beings  fuitable  to 
its  Pofition  and  the  Rarity  of  its  Matter :  For, 
that  it  is  not  inhabited,  I  believe  none  will  po- 
fitively  affirm  :  That  it  is  peopled  we  are  indu¬ 
ced  to  believe  from  its  Opacity  ;  it  having  no  t 
Light  but  what  it  borrows  from  the  Sun.  That 
God  would  hang  fo  large  a  Globe  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens  merely  as  a  Balance  in  the  "folar  Syflem, 
and  to  puzzle  the  Brains  of  inquifitive  Man,  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe ;  becaufe  all  his  Ways  and 
Defigns  are  adequate  to  his  Greatnefs  and  Al- 
mighty  Power,  and  conlequently  tend  to  fome 
great,  good,  noble,  or  glorious  Ufe  or  Purpofe : 
Therefore  we  may  without  Preemption  believe, 
that  not  only  Mercury,  but  every  other  Planet 
revolving  round  the  Sun,  is  a  vail  World,  filled 
with  Inhabitants  of  every  Kind.  The  learned 

f  ^  Mercury  changes  its  Faces  like  the  Moon,  according  to  its  feveral 

Pofitions  with  regard  to  the  Sun  and  Earth.  It  appears  full  in  its  fupe- 
*  rtor  Conjunctions  with  the  Sun,  becaufe  we  can  lee  the  whole  illuminated 
^  Hemifphere ;  but  in  its  lower  Conjunctions  we  only  fee  the  obfcure  or 

unilluminated  Hemifphere  :  In  his  Approach  towards  the  Sun  his  Light 
“  is  falcated  or  horned”.  See  Chamb.  Died,  under  Mercury. 

Dr.  Gregory, 
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Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  comparative  Aftronomy, 
tells  us  that  Kepler  and  Hugens,  and  efpecially 
the  latter  “  did  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that  in  every 
“  one  of  the  Planets  were  Inhabitants,  like,  or 
“  at  leaf!;  not  very  unlike,  thofe  of  the  Earth.” 
When  we  confider  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Pla¬ 
net’s  Primary  or  Secondary,  their  Opacity,  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  the  Paths  they  defcribe  fo  fimilar  to 
the  Earth’s  ;  I  can  not  fee  the  leaft  Reafon  to 
doubt  of  their  being  inhabited.  For  why  fhould 
fuch  a  Globe  as  the  fmalleft  of  them  revolve  in 
Space  a  void,  uninhabitable,  lifelefs  hfafs  or 
World  of  Matter;  having  no  life  but  yvhat  it 
bears  in  the  Libration  of  the  Solar  Syllem  ? 
And,  indeed,  when  we  reflect  that  the  all-pow¬ 
erful'  and  intelligent  Mind  who  formed,  and 
fuftains  in  the  aetherial  Regions,  the  whole  pla¬ 
netary  Syftem,  could  fuftain  any  Part  or  Globe 
thereof  without  the  Aid  of  the  otner,  the  Ar¬ 
gument  of  its  ferving  as  a  neceffary  Balance 
therein  muft  drop  to  the  Ground  .t  When  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  any  of  the  Planets  viewour  Earth  re- 
fle&ing  the  Sun’s  Rays,  and  ferving  as  a  Moon 
to  fome  of  them,  or  to  her  own  attendant  Moon, 
may  they  not  equally  ooubt  of  its  being  peo¬ 
pled?  And  yet,  though  not  to  them,  our  real 
Exiftence  proves  to  us  that  this  Globe,  this  re- 

t  Venus  and  the  Earth,  when  in  oppoGtion  to  the  Sun,  will  thine  with 
full  Orbs,  and  afford  a  noble  Light  to  that  Planet  (Mercury)  Chamb. 
Diet.  See  Mercury. 

fulgent 


fulgent  Moon,  is  certainly  habitable.  Why- 
then  (becaufe  we  cannot  penetrate  every  fecret 
Winding  of  Nature)  ftiould  we  be  fo  narrow¬ 
minded  as  to  doubt  of  the  Planets  being  inha¬ 
bited?  And  behdes  them  millions  of  other 
Worlds,  encircling  the  fixed  Stars  as  the  Cen¬ 
tres  of  their  Syftems,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
filled  with  Species  of  Beings  like  our  own. 
f  For  my  Part  I  have  not  the  leaf!  Doubt  of 
there  being  fo,  and  think  my  Notions  of  the 
Univerfe  are  more  worthy  the  infinite  Power 

and 

+  “  When  we  view  the  Works  of  the  Creation  (fays  Mr.  Lovett)  by 
.Halves,  and  draw  Conclufions  too  precipitantly,  the  mod  perfect  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Nature  may  appear  to  us  the  moft  defective  ;  wdiereas  could  we 
but  fee  through  the  complicated  Scene,  and  view  the  whole  connefled 
»  Svftem  together,  and  the  orderly  Concatenation  of  the  whole,  the  feem~ 
ing  Imperfection  would  vanifh.  What  now  might  appear  deformed  would 
1  then  fhine  forth  with  all  the  Beauties  and  Graces  becoming  the  exquilite 
Hand  that  formed  it ;  and  we  Ihould  then  behold  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Creation  mutually  afiifting  each  other  in  good  Offices.”  Ex.  gr.  The 
Moon  illuminating  the  Earth  by  Night,  and  the  Earth  the  Moon  ;  and  as 
}  the  Earth  is  much  the  largeft  Body,  confequently  it  affords  a  much  greater 
[  Light  by  Night  to  the  Moon,  than  that  fecondary  Planet  can  to  the  Earth  s 
and  doubtlefs  the  Lunarians  may  fondly  imagine  that  the  Earth,  i.  e.  their 
Moon,  was  created  merely  to  give  them  Light  in  .their  tedious  Night ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  reflect  on  the  flrange  Phenomena  that  are  exhibited  on 
Account  of  the  Moon  always  keeping  the  fame  Parts  of  it  towards  the 
Earth.  Since  every  Aftronomer  well  knows  that  their  Moon,  i.  e.  our 
Earth,  for  that  Reafon  appears  to  thofe  Lunarians  to  be  fixed  as  to  its  Al¬ 
titude  :  To  thofe  who  polfefsthe  Centre  of  the  Difk  (as  we  term  it)  it  ap¬ 
pears  fixed  in  their  Zenith  or  vertical  Point ;  to  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants 
according  to  their  different  Situations  :  All  the  Motion  of  their  Moon, 
that  they  are  fenfible  of,  is  a  Rotation  on  its  Axis  in  the  Space  of  24  Hours. 
In  the  Middle  of  their  Day  or  Year  the  Sun  is  either  North  or  South  of 
their  Vertex,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Moon’s  Latitude.  Their 
Day  and  Year  are  of  the  fame  Length,  viz.  a  Lunar  Month  ;  the  Day 
their  Summer,  and  the  Night  their  Winter-,  the  Quadratures  their  Spring 
and  Autumn.  If  the  Mid-day  happen  juft  at  the  l  ime  of  the  Node,  they 
are  totally  eclipfed  for  a  confiderableTirae,  viz.  an  Hour  and  three  Quar- 

G  ter» 
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and  Wifdom  of  God,  than  if  they  were  confined 
to  this  Globe  alone  ;  this  comparatively  minute 
Clod  of  Earth,  +  on  whofe  circumfcribed  Superfi- 
ces  a  few  infignificant  Beings  crawl,  who  vainly 
imagine  that  all  thofe  blazing  Luftres  that  be- 
fpangle  the  concave  Surface  of  the  Heavens 
were  made  for  them,  and  to  adminifter  to  their 
Ufe  or  Amufement  only ! — We  might  with  the 
fame  Juftice  believe  that  the  Sun’s  Beams  light, 
warm,  and  fertilize  our  particular  Country 
only,  and  not  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  al¬ 
ternately —  The  Time  of  Mercury’s  Rotation  on 
his  Axis,  or  Length  of  his  Day  and  Night,  hath 
not  yet,  by  Aftronomers,  been  difcovered,  but 
may,  perhaps  hereafter — But  it  is  time  we  leave 
him  for  a  more  fplendid  and  delightful  View. 

ters  at  leaft--— Thus  much  may  fuffice  to  fhew  that  we  fhould  not  too  haftily 
pronounce  on*  the  Imperfections  of  Nature’s  Works  in  any  one  Inftance, 
’til  we  confider  what  Purpofes  belides  might  poffibly  be  ferved  by  the  fame 
Means  in  others  ;  being  ever  convinced  that  the  Means  by  which  fhe  brings 
about  her  ends  are  very  extenfive  ;  and  though  often  Times  beyond  the 
Reach  of  our  fhallow  Underftandings,  yet,  when  difcovered  by  us,  they 
are  always  found  to  be  ftri&ly  confident  with  this  Principle,'  viz.  that 
Nature  does  nothing  in  vain”.  See  his  Philofophical  Effays.  P.  457.  458. 

f  “  From  this  Place  (Olympus)  they  (the  Gods)  behold  (fays  the  ever 
admired  Fenelon)  the  Stars  rolling  beneath  their  Feet-,  they  fee  the  ter- 
redrial  Globe  like  a  fmall  Clod  of  Clay  ;  the  vaft  Seas  appear  to  them  onlv 
hke  Drops  of  Water,  with  which  this  Glod  Is  a  little  moiftened  ;  the  lar¬ 
ged  Kingdoms  are  in  their  Eyes  but  a  little  Sand,  covering  the  Surface  of 
this  Clod.  The  numberlefs  Multitudes  of  People,  the  mighty  Armies 
leem  to  them  but  as  Ants,  contending  for  a  Tuft  of  Grafs  upon  this  Clod. 
The  Immortals  laugh  at  the  mod  weighty  Affairs  that  agitate  feeble  Mor- 
tals^and  their  moll  important  Concerns  appear  to  them  like  the  Play-Games, 
°j  (^llIdrcn-  That  which  Men  call  Glory,  Grandeur,  Power,  profound 
Policy,  feems,  to  thefe  fupreme  Deities,  to  be  nothing  but  Miferv  and 
Folly.  See  his  Tclcraach.  Lib.  p. 


GAP 
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C  A  P.  IX. 


Of  Venus .  f 

AT  the  Diftance  of  about  fifty-nine  millions 
of  Miles  from  the  Sun  we  meet  with  Ve¬ 
nus  ;  fhe  (according  to  Aftronomers)  is  as  large 
as  our  Earth,  and  completes  her  Year  or  Re¬ 
volution  round  the  Sun  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  Days,  The  Time  of  her  Rotation 
on  her  Axis,  or  Length  of  her  Day,  is  not  a- 
fcertained,  Aftronomers  differing  in  their  Cal¬ 
culations  ;  fome  making  it  confift  of  twenty-four, 
others  of  twenty-five  Hours  ;  but  perhaps  here¬ 
after,  when  more  accurate  Obfervations  come 
to  be  made,  this  Error  may  be  re&ified.  The 
Ellipfis  that  Venus  defcribes  in  her  annual 
Courfe,  is  lefs  eccentric  than  that  of  Mercury ; 
and  both  of  them,  with  refpedl  to  us,  have 

f  xl  Clalitatis  quidem  tantse  (Venus)  ut  unius  hujus 

Stellas  radiis  umbrae  reddantur.  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  L.  2*  C. 

In  Confirmation  of  Pliny  s  Obfervation,  an  ingenious  Friend  of  mine 
lately  informed  me,  that  he  hath  feen  Venus  fhine  fo  bright  as  to  be  able, 

in  her  Rays,  clearly  to  diftinguifh  his  own  Shadow. 

'  *  *  See  alfo  Chamb.  Di&.  under  Venus. 

G  2  different 
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different  Phafes.  t  The  Degrees  of  Light  and 
Heat,  which  Venus  receives  from  the  Sun,  are 
nearly  double  to  thofe  which  the  Earth  receives 


— She  is  an  Opake  Body,  J  borrowing  the  Sun’s 
Light  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Earth  and 
Moon.  The  Quantity  of  Matter  of  Venus  is  un¬ 
known.  Could  we  by  any  Art  or  Telefcopic- 
inftrument,  bring  her  to  fuch  a  Point  of  View 
as  thereby  to  be  able  to  examine  and  infpe& 
her  Surface  with  that  Eafe  and  Clearnefs  we  do 
the  pleafant  Vales,  purling  Streams,  verdant 
Groves,  and  chequered  Lawns  of  an  adjacent 
Landfkip ;  we  fhould  find  Venus  overfpread 
with  Inhabitants  of  every  Kind  ;  *  we  fhould, 

with 


+  “  Venus  and  Mercury  (fays  Voltaire)  have  different  Phafes  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us,  as  well  as  the  Moon.  Copernicus  was  formerly  told,  that  thefe 
Phafes  ought  to  appear  in  his  Syftem  ;  which  it  was  concluded  was  falfe, 
becaufe  no  fuch  Phafes  could  be  perceived.  If  Venus  and  Mercury,  faid 
his  Antagonifts,  turn  round  the  Sun,  and  we  turn  in  a  greater  Circle,  we 
ought  to  fee  Venus  and  Mercury  fometimes  full,  fometimes  enereafing„ 
8cc.  See.  but  this  is  what  we  have  never  feen.  It  is  neverthelefs  what 
really  happens,  anfwered  Copernicus,  and  what  you  will  fee  hereafter,  if 
ever  you  find  Means  to  render  your  Sight  fufficiently  perfe6P  The  inven- 
tion  of  the  Telefcopes,  and  the  Qbfervation  of  Galileo,  eonfpired  foon 
after  to  accomplilh  the  Prediffion  of  Copernicus.”  Voltaire's  Elem.  of 
New.  Phil.  265. 

t  “  De  la  Hire,  in  1700,  through  a  Telefcope  of  16  Feet,  difeovered 
(in  Venus)  Mountains  ;  which  he  found  to  be  larger  than  thofe  in  the 

Moon,  See. - In  1672  and  1686,  Caffini,  with  a  Telefcope  Feet, 

thought  he  faw  a  Satellite  moving  round  this  Planet ;  and  diftant  from  it 
about  three  fifths  of  Venus’s  Diameter.— It  had  the  fame  Phafes  as  Venus, 
but  without  any  well  defined  form  ;  and  its  Diameter  fcarce  exceeded 
one  fourth  of  that  of  Venus.  Dr.  Gregory  thinks  it  more  than  probable 
that  this  was  a  Satellite,  8cc”.  Cham.  "Dia.  See  Venus.  Confult  alfo 
Greg.  Aftron.  L.  6.  Prop.  3. 

'  Let  him  who  (while  gazing  on  the  bright  illuminated  Face  of  Venus) 
doubts  of  her  being  peopled,  and  fondly  imagines  that  the  De:ty  hath 
po fited  her  in  the  Skits  for  his  Speculation  and  Pleafure1  only,  mentally 

✓  place, 

1 
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with  Admiration,  behold  her  human  Race, 
their  Manners,  Induftry,  Agriculture,  and 
magnificent  Monuments  of  Architecture ;  gaze 
on  their  lowing  Herds  and  fleecy  Flocks,  frifk- 
ing  and  gambolling  on  her  flowery  Meads,  or 
laving  in  the  murmuring  Streams  of  her  (liver 
Brooks  :  The  Improvement  oi  the  liberal  Arts, 
and  Love  and  Cultivation  of  Science  would 
meet  our  Eyes;  and  with  Tranfportwe  fhould 
look  upon  her  ruddy  Swains,  bending  beneath 
the  rich  Harveft  of  her  teeming  Womb  ;  admire 
and  envy  the  innocent  Loves  and  ruftic  Mirth 
of  their  Shepherds  and  charming  Shepherdefles, 
crowned  with  flowery  Garlands,  fporting  in  the 
cool  Shades  of  enchanting  Bowers,  or  wafting 
the  Day  with  Feftivity  and  Joy  :  We  fhould 
fee  the  vaft  Seas  of  Venus  covered  with  failing 
Forefts,  innumerable  Fleets,  bearing  to  her 

place,  or  conceive  himfelf  placed  on  her  Difk,  thence  beholding  the 
Earth  as  a  fparkling  refulgent  Star ;  and  then  alk  himfelf  if,  from  its 
Appearance,  he  may  not  in  like  Manner,  as  of  Venus,  doubt  of  its  oe- 
ing  peopled?  Yet  in  Spite  of  all  his  Doubts  and  narrow  Excogitations, 
the  meanefl  and  mofi  ignorant  Slave  thereon  is  a  living  Monument  of.  the 

Earth’s  being  inhabited  ;  and,  vice  verfa,  as  to  Venus,  8cc. - How  much 

to  be  pitied  are  thofe  who  can  not  expand  their  mental  Sight  beyond  the 
Horizon  of  their  external  !  They  are  like  the  ignorant  Jews,  who  were 
perfuaded  that  the  horizontal  Boundary  of  the  Eye  was  the  I  ermination 
of  Creation  ! - How  happy  he,  who  on  the  Wings  of  analagous  Contem¬ 

plation,  can  bound  over  the  brazen  Barriers  of  Ignorance  and  Superfhtion  ; 
and,  free  as  AEther,  mingle  with,  be  prefent  to,  and  view  the  vah  Im~ 
menfity  of  Nature  !  Nay,  view  its  God  bearing  up  the  mighty  Whole 
with  his  omnipotent  Arm  ! — He  will  drink  the  Spirit  of  Myriads  of  Suns, 
and  gaze  on  the  various  Inhabitants  of  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands 
of  revolving  Worlds  ;  without  the  low  Wifh  of  circumfcribing  the  Works, 
or  Power  of  an  infinite  God  !— - 

G  3  /  {lately 
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ftately  Ports  the  choiccll.  Merchandize,  con¬ 
veyed  from  her  moft  diftant  Regions,  by  thofe 
adventurous  and  worthy  Merchants,  whofe 
chief  Delight  is  to  behold  their  Country  rich 
and  flout  idling  ;  and  who  joy  to  fee  her  Smiles 
and  Bleffings  meet  their  Labours.  But  above 
all,  we  Ihould  fee  fmiling  Peace  with  her  Laurel 
Sceptre  diffufing  plenty  and  focial  Intercourfe, 
and  projecting  wholefome  Laws  for  the  Eafe 
and  well  Government  of  her  People ;  Aftrea 
dealing  out  Mercy  and  Equity,  Philofiphy, 
Truth,  and  Wifdom ;  the  chafte  Mufes  cele¬ 
brating  and  immortalizing  Virtue  and  Good- 
nefs ;  and  the  Lovers  and  Patrons  of  Learning, 
Genius,  and  Indullry,  fpurning  the  vain  em¬ 
broidered  Coxcomb,  the  illiterate  Blockhead, 
the  idle  dependent,  the  Flatterer,  and  the  im¬ 
pudent  Hanger-on,  as  the  juft  ObjeCls  of  their 
Contempt  and  Derifion ;  and  dragging  real 
Merit  and  modeft  Worth  from  the  Shades  of 
Obfcurity,  and  advancing  them  in  the  Lift  of 
Preferment  in  due  Proportion  to  their  Defert, 
Abilities,  and  Endeavours  to  become  good  and 
ufeful  to  the  State,  and  each  Individual  of  their  ‘ 
Fellow  Creatures ;  without  any  regard  to  either 
Birth  or  Fortune.  O  glorious  World!  f  could 

i  '  aHI 

f  Were  we  to  regard,  countenance,  and  encourage  true  Merit  only  ; 
and  defpife  Foppery,  Pride,  Vanity,  and  Flattery,  we  fhould  be  then  much 
fuch  an  happy  and  great  People  as  the  Arch-Bifhop  of  Cambray  defcribes 
the  Cretans  to  be.  The  great  Riches  of  the  Cretans  (fays  he)  are  Health, 
Strength,  Courage  ;  Peace  and  Union  in  pamilies  ;  the  Liberty  of  all  the 

Citizens ; 


i 
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>  we  imbibe  the  matchlefs  Virtues  of  thy  Inha- 
i  bitants,  our  Fame  would  blaze  unfullied  to  the 
r  Clouds!  But  we  are  chained  to  Cuftom's  ada- 
1  mantine  Pillars  ;  nor  dare  we  break  our  Bonds, 

;  or  venture  from  our  lone  trod  Path  of  Error. 

We  travel  on,  bewildered  in  the  enchanted 
I  Ring  of  Novelty  and  Superftition  ;  and,  gravi- 
|  tating  on  our  common  Centre  of  attractive  Folly, 
I  circle  on  in  one  eternal  Round. — 


C  A  P.  X. 
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Of  the  Earth . 

\717E*  now  revifit  our  little  Globe,  which  is 
VV  next  to  Venus;  and  removed  in  its 
n  mean Diftance about  81,000,000  of  Miles  from 
|  the  Sun,  It  finilhes  its  annual  Revolution 

0  Citizens;  Plenty  of  Things  neceftary,  and  a  Contempt  of  thofe  which 
t;  are  fuperfluous  ;  a  Habit  of  Labour,  and  an  Abhorrence  of  Sloth  ;  a  mu- 
fji  tual  Emulation  of  virtuous  A<ftions ;  Submiffion  to  the  Laws,  and  a  Re~ 
j  verence  of  the  juft  Gods.”  But  on  the  contrary  we  make  our  Places  of 
|  public  Worftiip  and  Devotion  a  Theatre  for  fhewing  our  Drefs  or  Folly,  and 
i  gazing  on,  and  pining  at  the  gayer  or  more  brilliant  Appearance  of  others  : 

■  We  are  Slaves  to  themeaneft  of  Paffions  ;  outlide  is  all  we  can  fee,  and  all  we 
i  can  admire  ;  a  fine  Coat  (whofe  Centre  is  FlatteryorIgnorao.ee)  takes  our  Eye, 
j  captivates  our  Heart,  and  fecures  all  our  Favours ;  whilft  humble  Virtue, 

]  plain  Honefty,  and  ragged  Merit  can  not  procure  a  fingle  Sous,  or  even 
:  a  kind  Look  !  ’ —  Pride  and  Vanity  fit  at  the  Llelm,  and  fteer  us  on  a  Sea 
:  of  Luxury  (whofe  Ruler  is  Profligacy  of  Manners)  for  the  yawning  Port  of 
i  Deftru£tion ;  where,  one  Day  or  other,  we  fhall  be  certainly  engulphed. 

round 
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round  the  Sun  in  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
Days,  which  makes  our  Year.  It  has  a  diurnal 
Motion  on  its  own  Axis,  which  caufes  our  Day 
of  twenty-four  Hours,  t  It  is  in  Form  a  Sphe¬ 
roid  ;  being  railed  at  the  Equator,  and  flattened 
towards  the  Poles.  It  travels  in  one  annual 
Revolution  198,000,000  of  Leagues;  which, 
when  compared  with  the  Vaflneis  of  the  ftarry 

Expanfe 

f  The  learned  Dr.  Henry  More,  after  proving  that  the  heady  Direction 
and  Self-parallelifm  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  (whofe  turning  thereon  caufeth 
its  fpheriodical  Figure)  difeover  the  Wifdom  and  Councel  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  thus  proceeds,  “  There  being  feveral  Podures  of  this  heady  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  viz.  eithey  perpendicular  to  a  Plane 
going  through  the  Centre  of  the  Sun,  or  coincident,  or  inclining  5  I  de¬ 
mand  which  of  all  thefe  Reafon  and  Knowledge  would  make  Choice  of? 
Not  of  a  perpendicular  Pohure,  for  both  the  pleafant  Variety  and  great 
Conveniency  of  Summer  and  Winter,  Spring-time  and  Harved,  would  be 
loft  *,  and  for  Want  of  the  Acceffion  of  the  Sun,  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth 
that  bring  forth  Fruit  now,  and  are  habitable,  would  be  in  an  Incapacity 
of  ever  bringing  forth  any,  and  coniequently  could  entertain  no  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  thofe  Parts  that  the  full  Heat  of  the  Sun  could  reach,  he  plying 
them  always  alike,  without  any  annual  Recedion  or  Intermiffion,  would 
at  lalf  grow  tired  and  exhauded.  And,  befides,  confulting  with  our  own 
Faculties  we  obferve,  that  an  orderly  Viciffitude  of  Things  is  mod  pleafmg 
unto  us;  and  doth  much  more  gratify  the  contemplative  Property  in  Man. 
And  now  in  the  fecond  Place,  nor  would  Reafon  make  Choice  of  a  Co¬ 
incident  Pofition  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth.  For  if  the  Axis  thus  lay  in 
a  Plane  that  goes  through  the  Centre  of  the  Sun,  the  Ecliptic  would,  like 
a  Colure,  or  one  of  the  Meridians,  pafs  through  the  Poles  of  the  Earth  ; 
which  would  put  the  Inhabitants  of  the  World  into  a  pitiful  Condition  : 
For  they  that  fcape  bed  in  the  temperate  Zone,  would  be  accloyed  with 
very  long  tedious  Nights,  no  lefs  than  forty  Days  long  ;  and  they  that 
now  have  their  Night  never  above  four  and  twenty  Hours,  as  in  Frifeland, 
Ifeland,  the  further  Parts  of  Ruffia  and  Norway,  would  be  deprived  of 
the  Sun  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  days  together  ;  ourfelves  in  England, 
and  the  red  of  the  fame  Clime,  would  be  clofed  up  in  Darknefs  no  lefs  than 
an  hundred,  or  eighty  continual  Days  ;  and  fo  proportionately  of  the  red, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  temperate  Zone.  And  as  for  Summer  and  Winter, 
though  thofe  Viciffitudes  would  be,  yet  it  could  not  but  caufe  very  raging 
Dilfeafes  to  have  the  Sun  day  fo  long  defcribing  his  little  Circles  near  the 

Poles 
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Expanfe,  will  appear  but  a  fmgle  Point.  Befides 
its  Rotations,  and  circular  Motions,  it  hath 
another  Motion,  which  is  called  the  Preceffion 
of  the  Equinoxes ;  and  which  is  completed  in 
twenty-five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
Years.  This  Motion  (according  to  Voltaire)  is 
about  a  Degree  in  feventy-two  Years,  by  which 
the  Equinoxes  have,  and  will  fuffer,  a  confider- 
able  Change;  and  our  Polar  Star  in  fulu  ruin 
will  lofe  its  prefent  Ufe.  For  the  vernal  Equi¬ 
nox  is  now  in  Taurus,  will  (till  proceed  to  A- 
quarius,  and  fo  on  till  the  End  of  that  Period ; 
when  the  Equinoxes  will  be  again  in  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  we  fhall  then  have  the  fame  Polar 
Star.  The  eternal,  almighty  Being  has  ftati- 
oned  the  Earth,  with  refpedtto  Light  and  Pleat, 
in  fo  happy  a  Situation,  that  it  mu  ft  be  ac- 

Poles,  and  lying  fo  hot  upon  the  Inhabitants  that  had  been  in  fo  large  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  Darknefs  and  Cold  before.  It  remains  therefore,  that  the 
Pofture  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  be  inclining,  not  coincident,  nor  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  forenamed  Plane.  And  verily  it  is  not  only  inclining, 
but  in  fo  fit  Proportion,  that  there  can  be  no  fitter  excogitated  to  make  it 
to  the  utmofl  Capacity  as  well  pleafantas  habitable,  8cc. - Now  this  Pof¬ 

ture,  which  our  Reafon  would  make  Choice  of,  we  fee  really  efiablifhed  in 
Nature  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  be  not  perverfc  and  wilful,  we  are  to  in¬ 
fer  that  it  was  efiablifhed  by  a  Principle  that  hath  in  it.  Knowledge  and 
Councel,  not  from  a  blind  fortuitous  jumbling  of  the  Parts  of  Matter  one 

againlf  another. - 1  fay,  that  being,  it  might  have  happened,  that  the 

annual  Courfe  of  the  Sun  fhould  have  been  through  the  Poles  of  the  World, 
and  that  the  Axis  of  the  Heavens  might  have  been  very  troublefomely  and 
diforderly  moveable,  from  whence  all  thofe  Inconveniencies  would  arife, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  yet  they  are  not,  but  are  fo  ordered 
as  our  own  Reafon  muff  approve  of  as  beft ;  it  is  natural  for  a  Man  to 
conceive,  that  they  are  really  ordered  by  a  Principle  of  Reafon  and  Coun¬ 
cel;  that  is,  that  they  are  made  by  an  all-wife,  and  all-powerful  God”, 
See  his  Antid,  agt.  Ath>  L.  <?.  C.  q, 

knowledged 
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knowledged  a  peculiar  Mark  of  his  Bounty  and 
Goodnefs  to  us :  for  the  fame  Power  might  have 
placed  it  in  the  Extremes  of  either  Mercury  or 
Saturn,  or  in  the  Medium  of  Mars  or  Venus ; 
and  yet,  fuch  is  our  Inftability  and  Ingratitude, 
that  if  it  is  dry  or  hot  Weather,  when  we  want 
cool  or  moift,  we  murmur  again!!  Heaven,  and 
arraign  the  Mercy  and  justice  of  God.  We 
fhould  be  Gods  and  give  ourfelves  Seafons. — 
God  hath  given  the  Earth  an  annual  Motion  or 
Revolution,  from  which  we  derive  our  Seafons  ; 
our  Seed-time  and  Haryeft,  our  Winter  and 
Summer,  all  conftant  pay  their  Vihts,  and 
blefs  us  with  their  Riches.  The  joyous  Spring, 
when  our  Parent  Nature  puts  on  the  Robes  of 
Youth,  and  bids  the  genial  Juices  flqw,  revolves 
to  touch  our  Souls  with  Gladnefs,  enrich  our 
Fields,  adorn  our  Gardens,  and  fit  them  for 
the  focial  or  ltudious  Walk.  ’Tis  then  that 
Flora  wakes  her  fleeping  Beauties,  Pan  bids  his 
Lambkins  to  his  Pipe  attend,  and  join  the 
fportive  Dance ;  the  Dryades  play  in  Myrtle 
Groves,  the  Naiades  on  the  flowery  Margin  of 
the  bubling  Streams,  and  Venus,  gracious 
Queen!  revives  the  Springs  of  Love,  and  calls 
us  to  her  vaft  extatic  Joys — The  golden  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  mellow  Autum,  drop  into  our  Laps 
their  choice!!  Treafures;  which  bid  us  laugh 
at  Winter’s  furly  Frowns  and  nipping  Blafts, 
and  by  a  friendly  Fire,  where  Plenty  dwells, 

■  quaff 
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quaff  the  convivial  Bowl. — -God  hath  given  to 
the  Earth  a  diurnal  Motion,  by  which  we  are 
bleft  with  Day  and  Night;  +  fo  indulgently 
hath  he  proportioned  its  Rotation,  that  it  is 
fuited  to  our  Nature,  meafuring  out  Time  for 
Labour  and  for  Reft.  J — Whether  on  Earth  I 
'  wander  in  Nature’s  verdant  Fields,  or  foar 
t  through  boundlefs  Realms  of  AEther;  high  on 
!  Heaven  s  Summit  fit,  or  dive  to  the  dark  Abyfs 
j  of  the  Deep;  where  e’er  I  am,  or  at  what 
Glory  new  and  ftrange  I  gaze,  O  thou  my  Soul, 
in  grateful  Numbers  praife  and  deprecate  thy 
God,  the  fovran  Lord  of  thee  and  Nature. — * 
If  in  my  Flight  I  ftiould  overbound  the  golden 
Gates  of  Heaven,  and  view  the  Throne  of  God; 
O  let  it  not  be  numbered  with  my  Faults!  afcribe 
|  it  to  my  fond  impatient  Soul’s  fwift  mounting 
to  her  God;  that  glorious  Fountain,  that  pure 
immortal  Source  from  whence  fixe  came.— Dear 
Contemplation,  how  noble  a  Repaft  thou  to 

f  “Diei  no&ifque  viciflitudo  confervat  animantes,  fribucns  aliud  agendi 
tempus,  aliud  quiefcendi.  Sic  undique  ornni  ratione  eoncluditur,  mente 
concilioque  divino  omnia  in  hoc  mundo  ad  falutem  omnium,  confervati- 
onemque  admirabiliter  adminiftrari”.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  2.  G.  53. 

“  Item  li  motus  Aftra  non  haberent,  quis  dubitet  fempiternam  no&cm 
fuifle  futuram  ?  Sed  ut  diei,  ac  no&is  vices  elfent,  moveri  ea  voluit:  8c 
tam  varie  moveri,  ut  non  modo  lucis,  ac  tenebrarum  mutuae  viciffitudines 
fierent,  quibus  laboris,  8c  quietis  alterna  fpatia  conflarent,  fed  etiam  frigo- 
ris,  8c  caloris :  ut  diverforum  temporum  vis,  ac  poteftas  vel  generandis, 
vel  maturandis  frugibus  conveniret.”  La&antius  L.  2.  C.  5.  P.  ug. 

^  In  whatever  Particular  the  curious  Reader  defires  to  be  informed  fur¬ 
ther,  relative  to  this  Globe,  his  Habitation,  let  him  confult  the  learned 
X)r.  Derham’s  Phytco-thcol,  L.  1,  8cc. 
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my  Soul  affordelt !  My  Thirft  thou  quenched 
with  ne&arealDews,  and  feedeft  me  with  Tran¬ 
quility  and  Joy. — Alas!  how  oft  have  I  fled 
from  thee!  thy  proffered  Love  avoided,  for 
Pleafures  which  naufeate  and  appal  the  Mind  ; 
imrnerging  in  a  Sea  of  Senfuality  full  of  fling¬ 
ing  Scorpions,  whofe  deadly  Poifon  kill  the 
very  Soul. — Pleafure  courts  but  to  deftroy,  and 
fink  her  Sons  beneath  eternal  Woes.  O  Con¬ 
templation,  lovely  Maid  !  fall  to  my  throbbing 
Heart  I’ll  clafp  thee,  breathe  forth  my  Soul  into 
thy  tranquil  Bofom,  and  live  whole  Ages  in  thy 
chafte  Embrace  ;  nor  fhall  the  whole  World  u- 
niteddrag  me  from  thee. — Dear  Partner  of  my 
Heart,  fweet  Stealer  of  my  Time,  and  fure  So¬ 
lace  to  every  Grief,  with  thee  I’ll  live  and  die ; 
enfolded  in  thy  guiltlefs  Arms,  I’ll  mock  the 
Follies  of  deluded  Man. — Halle,  hafte  to  lead  me 
through  the  boundlefs  Regions  of  the  Mundane 
Space ;  (hew  me,  generous  Fair,  thofe  mighty 
Worlds  whichcircle  round  the  higher  Stars;  whofe 
burning  Luftres,  at  Diftances  immenfe,  thick 
twinkle  on  our  Earth  :  With  their  Inhabitants 


make  me  acquainted,  and  if  they  ought  of  our 
own  Nature  have — wing  me  to  the  vail  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Comet’s  Courfe,  and  fhew  me 
how  mechanic-like  he  mends  the  Lofs  of  Sol, 
impinging  on  his  fiery  Dilk  his  mighty  Tail, 
which  fweeps  the  whole  Extent  of  Heaven. — 
But  firft  to  Luna,  the  Earth’s  fair  Attendant, 

be 
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be  my  faithful  Guide,  that  I  may  view  her  hid- 
|  den  Glories  ;  to  ruddy  Mars,  the  dreadful  God 
t  of  War,  then  next  proceed ;  from  him  to 
mighty  Jove  thence  let  us  wing  our  Way :  From 
him  condn&  me  to  Saturn’s  lucid  Ring,  ex¬ 
plain  its  Ufe,  and  in,  what  Manner  his  five  at¬ 
tendant  Moons  wait  on,  and  yield  him  Light  ; 
difcover  tome  the  Inhabitants  of  his  frigid  Re¬ 
gions,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  their  va¬ 
rious  Natures.  Celeftial  Mifirefs,  fair  Emprefs 
of  my  Soul,  now  lead  me  on  and  try  to  fate 
me  with  Enjoyment. — 


CAP.  XI. 


OJ  the  Moon. 

'  \\7  E  now  arrive  at  the  Moon,  diftant  from 
V  V  the  Earth,  which  fhe  regards  as  her 
Centre,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  Miles.  She  hath  but  one  equal  Motion, 
which  is  her  Rotation  on  her  own  Axis,  and 
which  we  cannot  perceive,  t  It  is  this  Motion 

Among  the  Secondary  Planets,  the  Moon,  the  Earth’s  Attendant* 
i  befides  its  monthly  Motion  about  the  Earth,  and  annual  one  about  the 
,  Sun  (by  which  alone  each  Line  in  it  would  be  always  parallel,  to  itfelf )  it 
likewife  revolves  about  itfelf  in  the  fame  Space  of  a  Month,  fo  as  to  turn 
i  always  the  fame  Face  to  the  Earth”.  Greg,  Aftr®n.  L.  i.  Prop.  30. 

(fays 
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(fays  Voltaire)  that  prefents  us  always  within 
a  Trifle,  with  the  fame  Difk  or  Moon  ;  fo  that 
while  fhe  really  turns  round  upon  herfelf  fhe 
appears  not  to  turn  at  all,  but  to  have  only  a 
fmall  Motion  of  Ballancing  or  Libration.  All 
her  other  Motions  are  irregular ;  fhe  hath  her 
Perihelion  and  Aphelion,  but  both  thefe  Points 
vary  i  One  while  fhe  defcribes  an  Ellipfis, 
then  a  Curve  almoft  a  Circle;  moving  with 
a  greater  or  lefler  Velocity,  as  fhe  is  nearer  01 
farther  from  the  Earth.  T  he  Moon  is  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Aftronomers)  in  Diameter  about  2170 
Miles,  and  nearly  fifty  Times  lefs  than  the 
Earth.  That  fhe  is  an  opake  Body  isconfirmed 
by  the  naked  Eye.  t — She  accompanies  the 
Earth  in  its  annual  Courfe  round  the  Sun :  Her 
Rotation  on  her  Axis,  and  her  Revolution  round 
the  Earth  are,  in  Point  of  Time,  the  fame ; 
which  makes  her  Day  and  Year  of  equal  Length. 

_ Her  Ufe,  with  regard  to  us,  is  excellent,  in 

fupplying  us  with  Lightwhen  the  Sun  hath  left 
our  Hemifphere ;  and  mull  needs  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  peculiar  Mark  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Creator  to  his  Creatures.  Her  filver  Rays  glad 
the  Heart  of  the  nocturnal  Traveller  ;  who 
blefles  her  kind  Indulgence,  and  thanks  his  God, 

f  41  Lunam  videmus,  ea  tantum  parte  fplendere  quam  foil  habet  ob 
verfam  ;  unde  cognofcimus  illam  effe  proprio  lumine  deftitutam,  tantum 
radios  a  Sole  acceptos  verfus  oculos  noihos  refle£tere  .  Des  art.  nn 
cip.  Phylos.  Pt.  3. 
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who  hath  thus  placed  her  as  a  Lanthorn  to  his 
Feet. —  The  Sailor,  rocked  on  the  uncertain 
Bofom  of  the  Deep,  oft  pleafes  himfelf  with 
meditating  on  her  Charms,  and  finging  the 
Praifes  of  her  precious  Beams  which  fweetly 
quiver  on  the  gentle  Wave. — When  the  black 
Storm  fubfides  which  chilled  his  Soul  with  Hor¬ 
ror,  making  old  Ocean  bellow  from  his  Bafe 
profound ;  and  the  thick  fable  Clouds  withdraw, 
unveil  her  blelfed  Light,  and  fhew  her  in  her 
Noon  of  new-born  Beauty;  how  does  his  Soul 
revive!  his  Heart  exult,  with  Joy  and  Grati¬ 
tude  expand !  Oh!  howcloth  the faithlul Friend, 
whom  we  believed  dead,  up-lift  tne  Soul ;  when 
in  our  Arms  we  meet  again  his  dear,  long-loft 
I  Embrace ! - - 

The  Ceffation  of  any  Blefting  we  enjoyed, 
only  can  fhew  us  its  real  Value  ;  and  its  Return 
brings  confummate  Delight. — No  Man  ever 
knew  how  rightly  to  eftimate  or  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  Profperity,  who  had  not  tailed  the  bitter 
Cup  of  Adverlity. — The  Charms  of  Virtue  are 
found  by  Vice  :  and  the  horrid  Afpecft  of  Wick- 
ednefs  appears  more  dreadful  by  the  celeftial 
Light  oi  Virtue. — Peace  is  made  more  fweet 
by  War,  and  War  mare  horrible  oppofed  to 
Peace.  I  he  Lofs  of  Summer  makes  Winter 
gloomy,  and  its  Departure  gives  Charms  to 
Spring. — The  Beauty  or  Perfection,  Deformity 
or  Imperfection  of  moll  Things  are  revealed  to 
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us  by  Means  only  of  their  Oppofites.— In  a 
Word,  therq*  is  little  more  of  either  than  what 
arifes  from  Comparifon. — When  by  Cynthia  s 
pale  Beams  the  Hufbandman  gets  in  his  plen¬ 
teous  Harveft,  the  Traveller,  through  danger¬ 
ous  dreary  Paths,  arrives  at  the  wifhed  for  Place 
of  Reft  ;  and  the  fond  impatient  Lover,  after 
pafling  numberlefs  Dangers,  finks  into  the  Arms 
of  his  grateful,  enamoured  Miftrefs ;  can  they 
forget  to  thank  and  praife  their  God,  who,  with 
paternal  Care  hath  thus,  in  the  midft  of  Heaven, 
hung  out  his  Lamp  to  light  and  cheer  them  in 
their  feveral  Ways  ?  Surely  no  ;  for  in  the  Moon 
we  fee,  and  in  the  Stars  we  read  the  Glory, 
Mercy,  and  Goodnefs  of  an  almighty,  gracious, 

and  indulgent  Father.—— 

The  Rays  of  Light  coming  from  the  full 
Moon  t  have  (lays  Voltaire)  no  fenftble  Heat 

*  The  Greeks  called  the  Moon  ls  compounded  of  the 

Subftantive2eXa5  Light  and  the  Adjective  V£0V  new,  and  Avery  ex- 

preffive  both  of  her  Change  of  Face  and  Reception  of  new  Light  from 
the  Sun.  The  Latins  named  her  Luna  from  her  fhining  in  borrowed 
Splendor.  Holyoke  thus  nobly  paints  her  Chara&er,  viz.  “  Stella  ilia 
magna,  qua:  nocli  pr<eeft,  fobs  cemula,  no&is. Decus”.  To  which  (hort 
Account  I  fhall  fubjoin  that  of  Cornutus,  to  wit,  “  Luna  a  lucendo  didta 
eft.  Unde  Virgilius,  Lucentemque  globum  Luna;.  Vel  quafi  lux  aliena, 

quod  lumen  a  foie  mutuetur.  Grascis  (JsX'/JV'/J  vocatur,  quod  (auto-re  Pla- 
tone)  lucem  novam  perpetuo  habere  videatur;  neque  enim  Luna  lumen 
habet  ex  fe,  fed  ex  foie  recipit.  8c  aclua  voce  ^  eftmenlis 

di&useft:  8c  (pOlfilfl,  ikut  AP°U°  Lhcebus.  Virgilius: 

Namque  dies  Gcelo  concefferat,  almaque  cornu 
No&ivagoPbcebe  medium  pulfabat  Olympum”. 

Cornut.  de  nat.  Deor.  L»  3.  G.  7. 
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when  colle&ed  in  the  Focus  of  a  burning  Glafs  ; 
nor  is  it  poflible  they  fhould,  on  Account  of 
their  infinite  Minutenefs  and  Rarity.  And  in¬ 
deed  thefe  Rays  of  the  full  Moon  are  only  fe- 
condary  not  primary  Rays,  for  they  will  buffer 
a  double  Refraction  being  twice  repelled  and 
difperfed.  A  Pencil  of  Rays,  tranfmitted  from 
the  Sun  to  the  Moon,  is  repelled  by,  and  re¬ 
bounds  from,  the  Moon’s  Atmofphere  towards 
the  Earth,  without  ever  touching  her  Surface. 
This  Atmofphere  or  fecret  Power  of  Repulfion 
is  (according  to  the  laft  named  Author)  peculiar 
:  to,  and  actually  furrounds  all  folid  Bodies  from 
i  which  Light  rebounds,  without  ever  touching  the 
:  Superficies  of  thofe  Bodies.  The  Earth,  proves, 

- “  whole  hither  Side 

with  Light — though  but  reflected  fhines/'f  Milton. 

:  no  doubt,  a  Moon  to  its  near  Neighbours,  and 

reflects  its  borrowed  Rays  upon  other  Bodies, 

I 

T  Des  Cartes  fhewing  that  all  the  Planets  borrow  Light  from  the  Sun, 
j  ancl  jcflcet  it  on  each  other,  8cc.  thus  proceeds,  “  Denique  idem  de  terra 
experimur  ;  conflata  enim  eh  ex  opacis  corporibus,  quae  Solis  radios  exci- 
pientia,  illos  non  minus  valide  quam  Luna  refledunt ;  quin  etiam  nubi- 
bus  efl  mvoluta,  quae  licet  muito  minus  opacce  hnt,  quam  plerasque  alios 
ejus  partes,  ftepe  tamen  iplas  Videmus,  cum  a  Sole  iiluftrantur,  non 
minus  albicantes  effe  quam  Lunam  ;  adeo  ut  fit  fatis  manifeftum,  earn 
:  ratione  Juminis  a  Luna,  Venere,  Mercurio,  aliifque  pianetis  non  differre. 
Qnod  etiam  confirmatur  ex  eo,  quod  Luna  exiftente  inter  Solem  8c  Ter- 
ram,  ejus  facies  quae  a  Sole  non  illuftratur,  debile  quoddam  lumen  often- 
!  dat,  quod  facile  conjicimus  ad  illam  pervenire  a  Terra,  quae  tunc  radios 
a  Sole  receptos  eam.verfus  refledlit :  minuitur  enim  paulatim,  prout  pars 
Terra;  a  Sole  illuminata,  ab  ea  fe  avertit.n  Princip.  Philof.  pars  tertia. 
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dark  as  itfelf,  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun;  from 
which  all  the  Planets  deduce  their  Light  as 
from  one  common  infinite  Source.  May  not 
the  Earth,  which  is  a  *  Moon  to  our  Moon, 
ferve  as  one  to  Mars  or  Venus,  fo  far  as  its  dif- 
tance  will  admit? — 

While  I  fat  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain  in  the 
Moon,  whofe  Summit  was  covered  withathou- 
fand  aromatic  ever  verdent  Shrubs;  gazing  on 
her  pendant  Rocks,  which  Nature’s  ftrong  Con- 
vulfions  had  {battered  and  rendered  ftrangely 
aweful!  liftening  to  the  foporiferous  Murmurs 
of  a  bubbling  Rivulet,  which  on  a  pebbly  Bot¬ 
tom,  in  many  a  fportive  Winding,  glided  by, 
and  on  whofe  oppofite  flowery  Margin  reclined 
a  beautiful  Shepherdefs,  fweetly  attentive  to 
the  melodious  Pipe  oi  her  beloved  Shepheid, 
whofe  Touch  harmonious  furpaffed  that  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  or  Amphion,  whofe  Strains  enchanting 
upreared  the  Walls  of  Thebes:  A  Sage,  on 
whom  fat  venerable  Age  and  native  Majefty, 
from  his  Cot,  fecjueftered  in  the  Boiom  of  a 
bordering  Wood,  approached  and  thus  ad  ref- 
fed  me.  Hail  curious  Stranger,  Inhabitant  of 
yonder  glorious  Moon,  which  rides  refplendent 
on  our  Horizon !  Thrice  welcome  to  thefe 

*  11  The  Lunarians  fee  this  Volva  (our  Earth)  increafe,  and  decreafe  m 
the  fame  Mariner,  with  the  fame  Phafes,  and  for  the  fame  Reafons  as  our 
Moon  *,  but  the  fame  Period  of  Phafes,  which  we  call  a.  Month,  they 
call  a  natural  Day,  8cc,  ConfultDr.  Gregory  sAftron>  L.  6.  prop-  g.  cc c, 
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happy  Shades,  where  rural  Blifs  goes  Hand  in 
Hand  with  rural  Innocence  ;  flay  here  with  us, 
and  we  will  fhew  thee  all  the  Kingdoms  of  this 
little  Globe  ;  their  Kings,  Cities,  and  Laws ; 
their  People,  Cuftoms,  and  Manners  ;  their 
Arts  and  Sciences  ;  that  thou  mayefl,  on  thy 
Return,  convince  the  Unbelievers  of  thy  World', 
our  brighter  Moon,  that  this,  their  Moon,  is 
as  populous  as  their  fo  much  boafted  Earth ; 
and  that  the  almighty,  eternal,  infinite,  in- 
comprehenfible  God,  our  kind,  merciful  in¬ 
dulgent  father,  whom  we  deprecate  and  adore, 
doth  not  delight  to  have  that  pitiful  Ant, 
that  vain  reptilean  Creature  Man,  limit  or  cir- 
cumfcribe  his  Works ;  becaufe  they  are  vaft 
and  innumerable,  reaching  from  Infinity  to 
Infinity;  being  every  Way  worthy  of  their 
great,  ineffable,  autocratorical,  automatous 
Author  and  Supporter ! — View  this  Budded 
Canopy  of  Heaven!  this  befpangled  Arch! 
this  Concave  fet  with  Brilliants  !  Each  fpark- 
ling  Luftre  is  a  World  ;  a  mighty  World  formed 
in  the  Hand  of  God,  and  peopled  as  thou  feeft 
this  is. — O  Lord,  how  manifold — Elere  I  was 
fuddenly  caught  up  and  in  a.  Moment  wafted  to 
my  native  Ille — A  while  1  pondered  on  the 
unfearchable  Ways  of  God,  paufed — and  went 
to  reft. — - 
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CAP.  XII.  '  .  '  jj 

,  v  \ 

Of  Mars. 

.  Van 

WE  now  arrive  at  Mars,  which  is  diftant 
from  the  Sun  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millons  of  Miles.  He  revolves  ; 
round  the  Sun  in  one  Year  three  hundred  and 
twenty- two  Days  and  feventeen  Hours,  which  j 
completes  his  Year.  He  is  nearly  fix  Times 
lefs  than  the  Earth;  and  the  Portion  of  Light 
and  Heat  which  he  receives  from  the  Sun  is  but 
half  of  that  which  the  Earth  receives.  He  ' 
finifheth  his  Rotation  on  his  Axis  in  twenty- four 
Hours  and  forty  Minutes,  which  conftitutes  his 
Day.  Mars  is  fxtuated  at  4,584  Semidiameters 
from  the  Earth,  in  his  mean  Diftance  ;  and  as  ; 
he  hath  no  Satellite  to  wait  on  him  (at  lealt  , 
none  known  to  us)  to  fupply  him  with  Light  1 
in  the  Sun's  Abfence,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  the  Earth  may  reflect  on  him,  in  certain 
Points,  her  borrowed  Rays,  and  ferve  him  as 
a  Moon.  And  this  Conjecture  feems  (Length¬ 
ened,  by  confidering  the  Property  of  Reflection 
in  all  rare,  serial  Bodies,  of  which  is  the  At- 
mofphere  of  all  Solids;  and  which  repels  and 

refle&s 
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refle&s  the  Light  without  {offering  it  to  touch 
the  Surface  cf  thofe  Bodies.  The  Moon  is  an 
opake  Body,  and  without  doubt  an  inhabited 
Globe,  whofe  confdtuent  Parts  are  fimilar  to 
the  Earth’s;  fhe  is  nearly  fifty  Times  Jefs  than 
the  Earth  ;  is  feated  49  Semidiameters  from  it, 
in  her  mean  Biftance  :  Does  not  flie  reflect 
Light  on  the  Earth,  in  proportion  to  her  In- 
:  creafe,  Becreafe,  Biftance  and  Mafs  ?  And 
!;  may  not  the  Earth  (except  its  not  regarding 
:  him  as  its  Centre)  a 61  in  the  fame  friendly  Man¬ 
ner  to  Mars,  by  refle61ing  its  borrowed  Light 
on,  and  illuminating  his  Bilk,  in  the  Abfence 
of  the  Sun  ? 

There  is  no  Boubt  but  that,  to  the  Inhabi- 
:  tants  of  Mars,  our  Earth  appears  with  different 
:  Phafes.  I  know  it  will  be  objected  that  the 
■  Earth,  in  Magnitude,  appears  to  the  Eye,  in 
p  Mars,  little  bigger  than  one  of  the  fixed  Stars 
I  to  us ;  but  though  the  great  Biftance  may  feexn 
I  to  authorize  fuch  Objection,  yet  it  is  probable 
I  that  when  the  Earth’s  Denfity,  and  vaft  Thick- 
nefs  and  Weight  of  its  Atmofphere  are  rightly 
confidered,  Part  of  that  Objedion  will  vanifh  : 
i  At  ieaft  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  almighty  Ar- 
:  tifan  hath  either  appointed  fome  Attendant 
I  to  wait  on  Mars  as  his  Moon,  or  that  the  Earth 
in  fome  Meafure  fupplies  that  Deficiency.  Per¬ 
haps  hereafter  either  fome  fuch  Moon,  revolving 
round  Mars  as  her  Centre,  may  be  difcovered ; 
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or  that  the  Earth,  though  at  fo  great  a  Diftance, 
actually  refle&s  a  large  Portion  of  Light  on  that 
Planet.  By  what  Method  or  Agent  Mars  is  il¬ 
luminated  in  the  Sun’s  Abfence,  I  believe  is 
not  certainly  known;  but  that  he  is  inhabited, 
and  that  God  has  made  every  Thing  therein 
for  the  Good  and  Comfort,  of  its  People,  and 
endued  them  with  Conftitutions  fuitable  there¬ 
to,  will  not  be  denied;  becaufe  it  is  of  no  Ufe 
to  us ;  and  to  admit  its  being  peopled  is  more 
confident  with,  and  congruous  to  the  infinite 
Power  and  Wifdom  of  God ;  who  hath  cer¬ 
tainly  made  this,  and  all  thofe  other  mighty 
World  s  which  hang  round  us,  forfome  great  and 
noble  Purpofe.  And  indeed  we  muft  be  very 
narrow  minded  even  to  fuppofe  that  the  Crea¬ 
tor  would  form  fuch  immenfe  Globes,  and  po- 
fite  them  in  the  astherial  Regions  for  our  Ob- 
fervations  and  Amufement  only.t — Moreover, 
of  what  Ufe  or  Pleafure  can  thofe  prodigious 
Stars  or  revolving  Worlds  be  to  us,  which  are 
fituated  beyond  the  utmoft  Bounds  even  of  our 

f  “  Since  the  Sun’s  Light  is  not  tranfmitted  through  Mercury  and 
Venus  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is  plain  they  are  denfe,  opake  Bodies; 
which  is  likewife  evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  his  Satellites  in  his 
Shadow  ;  and  therefore,  by  Analogy,  the  fame  may  be  concluded  by 
Saturn,  8c c.  —Since,  then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  both  their  Satellites,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury' are  opake  Bodies,  Aiming  with  the  Sun’s  borrowed 
Light,  are  furniflied  with  Mountains,  and  encompaffed  with  a  changeable 
Atmofphere  ;  they  hgve  of  Gonfequence  Waters,  Seas,  See.  as  well  as 
dry  Land,  and  are  Bodies  like  the  Moon,  and  therefore  like  the  Earth. 
And  hence  nothing  hinders  but  the  Planets  may  alfo  be  concluded  to  be 
inhabited,  8cc.”—  Chamb.  Di£L  See  Planet. 
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telefcopic  Sight?  Thofe,  invifible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  Eye,  mult  be  confidered,  by  the  Generality 
of  Mankind,  as  neither  pleafmg  or  neceffary, 
as  relative  to  them;  nor  are  they  the  latter  to 
any  the  mod  learned  and  fagacious,  nor  to  the 
Globe  we  inhabit;  and  therefore  of  Confe- 
quence  muft  be  fo  to  their  own  or  neighbouring 
People. — • 

Such  are  thy  Works,  Jehovah,  that  tis  plain, 

The  leaft  that  liveth,  liveth  not  in  vain  ; 

But  in  its  Place  proportionate  doth  tend 
To  fome  real  Good,  or  neceffary  End. 

Hence,  then,  we  learn  that  thofe  vafl  Globes  that  lie 


Beyond  the  Bounds  of  our  extended  Eye, 
Roll  not  for  us,  but  for  thofe  Beings  who 
Partake  their  Light,  refpedive  Ufes  know. 


CAP.  XIII. 


Of  Jupiter. 

JUPITER  is  larger  than  all  the  Planets  put 
together  (the  Sun  excepted)  and  is  fituate, 
in  his  mean  Diftance  from  the  Sun,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  Miles  ;  which 
is  about  fix  Times  more  remote  than  our  Earth. 
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t  His  Diameter  is  eighty-one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty, Miles;  he  travels  at  the  Rate 
of  twenty- four  thoufand  Miles  every  Hour, 
and  completes  his  annual  Revolution  in  eleven 
Years  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Days  and  fif¬ 
teen  Hours;  which  makes  one  Year  with  his 
Inhabitants  :  lie  performs  his  Rotation  on  him- 
fclf  in  nine  Hours  and  fifty-fix  Minutes,  which 
conftitutes  his  Day.* — Hence  it  is  evident  that 
his  diurnal  Velocity  exceeds  that  with  which 
he  moves  in  his  annual  Orbit;  which  is  a  very 
lingular  Phenomenon,  and  moll  wonderfully 
difplays  the  mighty  Power  and  Wifdom  of  God, 
who  hath  in  a  great  Meafure  compenfated  the 
fmall  Share  of  Light  and  Heat  which  this  Globe 
receives  p  from  the  Sun  (but  equal  to  a  28th  of 

ours 

f  “  Jupiter  lias  three  Appendages  called  Zones,  or  Belts  ;  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  thinks  are  formed  in  its  Atmofphere.  In  thefe  are  feveral 
Maculae,  or  Spots  ;  from  whofe  Motion,  the  Motion  of  Jupiter  round  his 
Axis,  is  faid  to  have  been  find  determined.”  Chamb.  Diet.  See  Jupiter. 

“■  The.  Day  and  Night  are  of  the  fame  Length  in  Jupiter  all  over  his 
Surface,  viz.  five  Hours  each;  the  Axis  of  his  diurnal  Rotation  being 
nearly  at  right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of  his  annual  Orbit.”  ibid. - “■  Ju¬ 

piter’s  Year  is  aimed  equal  to  twelve  of  our  Years  ;  bdt  on  the  other 
Hand,  the  natural  Day  will  be  lefs  than  ours,  fcarce  arifing  to  ten  of  our 
Hours  :  (And  the  Motion  of  Jupiter  about  its  Axis,  is  performed  in  the 
lead  Period  of  all  the  diurnal  Rotations  which  the  Adronomers  have 
hitherto  obferved  in  any  of  the  celedial  Bodies:)  Whence,  in  Jupiter, 
the  Year  confids  o-f  above  ten  Thoufand  Days;  Jupiter’s  Day  is  divided 
into  an  artificial  Day  and  Night,  almod  equally  over  the  whole  Surface  of 
Jupiter;  becaufe  the  Axis,  about  which  Jupiter  revolves,  is  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  which  he  deferibes  about  the  Sun.” — 

Greg.  Adron.  L.  6.  prop.  5. 

J  The  Diameter  of  the  Sun,  feen  from  Jupiter,  will  appear  a  little 
more  than  five  Times  led  than  it  does  when  feen  from  the  Earthy  and 

“  therefore 
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ours)  by  the  Swiftnefs  of  his  diurnal  Motion ; 
whence  his  Returns  to  the  Sun  are  proporti- 
onably  quicker.  God  hath  alfo,  in  Confidera- 
tion  of  Jupiter’s  great  Diftance  from  the  Sun, 
furnifhed  him  with  four  Moons  large  as  our 
Earth;  which  conftantly  attend  him  in  his  Or¬ 
bit,  gravitate  on  him  as  their  Centre,  and  he 
with  them  on  the  Sun  as  their  common  Centre. 
They  mutually  illuminate  his  Diflc,  and  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  Sun  afford  his  People  Light ; 
which  is  a  further  ftriking  Inftance  of  God’s  in¬ 
finite  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs  to  his  Creatures. 
The  neareft  of  thefe  Moons  revolves  round  Ju¬ 
piter,  as  its  Centre,  in  forty-two  Hours  and 
thirty-fix  Minutes ;  the  fecond  in  three  Days 
thirteen  Hours  and  fifteen  Minutes  ;  the  third 
in  feven  Days  three  Hours  and  fifty-nine  Mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  the  fourth  and  mo  ft  remote  in  fixteen 
Days  eighteen  Hours  and  an  half.  +__ Jupiter 


“  therefore  its  Light  and  Heat  will  be  twenty-  liven  Times  lets  in  Jupiter  than 

with  us.  Greg.  Aftron.  L.  6.  prop,  7. 

f  Thefe  four .  Moons  mu  ft  make  a  pieafmg  Spectacle  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jupiter,  if  it  be  true  there  are  any  ;  for  lometimes  they  rife  all 
together;  fometimes  they  are  all  together  in  the  Meridian,  ranged  one 
under  another;  and  fometimes- they  all  appear  in  the  Horizon.”  Ghamb. 
DiCu.  (Jupiter)  I  he  SpeGator,  in  Jupiter,  will  have  four  Sorts  of 

Months  denominated  from  the  four  Moons  :  There  will  be  *more  than 
2407  oi  the  leaft  Months  in  the  \  ear;  of  the  Months  immediately  greater, 
the  Number  will  be  about  as. little  again  ;  of  the  third  Order,  the  Num- 
hen  will  be  about  fubduple  in  a  jovial  Year,  or  about  fubquadruple  of 
the  leaft;  but  of  the  greateft  Months  there  are  about  254  in  a  Year. 
And  therefore  the  Notation  of  the  Time  be  fomething  more  intricate  on 
Jupiter,  becaufe  the  Year  contains  a  greater  Number  of  Days  ;  yet  by 
thofe  lour  Kinds  of  Months  it  becomes  ready  enough  :  For  in  the  leaft 
Month  there  will  be  only  four  Days  and  a  Quarte?,  but  in  the  greateft 
fome  thing  more  than  forty  Days,  Sec,”  See  GTeg.  Aftron.  L.  6.  p^op.  5. 

and 
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and  his  Moons,  which  illuminate  him  by  the  Re¬ 
flexion  of  their  borrowed  Light,  areopake,  denfe 
Bodies  ;  and  undergo  all  the  various  Changes  of 
our  Moon.  Their  Opacity  is  fufficient  to  prove 
them  habitable,  and  their  prodigious  Bulk  and 
borrowed  Light  confirm  that  Proof.  Were  we 
to  think  otherwife,  our  Ideas  would  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  tranfcendent  Works  of  God ;  but 
indeed  fuch  is  the  boundlefs  Ambition,  and 
infatiable  Lull  of  Man,  that  he  imagines  all 
the  fpafkling  Lu fires  ftrewed  through  the  un¬ 
limited  Regions  of  the  Heavens  fhine  but  for 
him;  and,  were  it  poffible,  he  would  ufurp 
their  Dominion,  and  not  leave  their  eternal 
Creator  one  Angle  Bland  whereon  to  refide. 

Aftronomers  have  found  the  Satellites  oi  this 
Planet  ufeful,  in  difcovering  the  Rapidity  of 
Light  and  Longitude  at  Sea  :  Neverthelefs  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  with 
refpeX  to  us ;  and  therefore  muft  be  lo  to  each 
other  and  their  refpeclive  People,  whicn,  no 
doubt,  they  poSTefs.  Such  is  the  mighty  Power 
of  God !  fuch  his  incomprehenfible  Prefcience ! 
fuch  his  infinite  Wifdom  and  prefiding  Provi¬ 
dence  !  that  no  Fault  or  Diforder  in  his  Woiks 
appear ;  but  all  are  Harmony,  Beauty,  and 
Order  ;  ferving  thofe  vaft  Defigns  and  Pur  po¬ 
les  intended  them  in  the  Beginning  by  him  who 
is  the  Creator,  God,  and  Father  of  all  T  hings ; 
to  whom  be  all  Honor,  Glory,  Might,  and  Do¬ 
minion,  now  and  for  ever. —  CAP. 


CAP.  XIV. 


of  Saturn . 

SATURN  the  moft  remote  of  all  the  Planets, 
we  view  at  777,000,000  of  Miles]  in  his 
mean  Diftance  from  the  Sun;  nearly  ten 
Times  further  off  than  the  Earth ;  and  the 
Portion  of  Light  and  Heat  he  receives  from 
the  Sun  is  about  ninety  Times  lefs  than  ours. 
Whence  we  conficler  Saturn  and  Mercury 
as  the  two  oppolite  Zones  of  the  planetary 
World;  in  fome  Degree  limilar  to  our  Torrid 
and  Frigid  Zones,  having  People  with  Conftitu- 
tions  fuited  to  their  refpe£Hve  vaft  Extremes.  Sa¬ 
turn’s  Motion  is  equal  to  eighty  thoufand  Miles 
an  Hour ;  and  he  finifhes  his  Revolution  round 
the  Sun  in  twenty-nine  Years,  one  hundred 
and  fxxty-feven  Days,  and  ten  Hours  ;  which 
concludes  his  Year.  He  is,  in  Diameter,  fixty- 
feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy 
■  Miles ;  is  fix  hundred  Times  bigger  than  the 
Earth,  and  little  more  than  half  the  Dimen- 
fions  of  Jupiter.  The  Ring  that  furrounds  Sa¬ 
turn,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Horrizon  of 
a  Globe,  hath  long  puzzled  the  Brains  of  Aftro- 

nomers 
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nomers  and  Naturalifts  to  find  out  its  Nature 
and  Ufe,  but  without  any  certain  Succefs. — 
The  Breadth  of  this  Ring  is  equal  to  its  Dis¬ 
tance  from  Saturn.  *  Saturn  hath  alfo  five  Sa¬ 
tellites  or  Moons,  the  neareft  of  which  re¬ 
volves  round  Saturn  as  its  Centre,  in  one  Day 
and  twenty-one  Hours ;  the  fecond  in  two 
Days  and  eighteen  Hours ;  the  third  in  four 
Days,  and  fifteen  Hours,  and  an  half ;  the 
fourth  in  lixteen  Days  ;  and  the  fifth,  and 
moil  remote,  in  feventy-nine  Days  and  eighty 
Hours.  Whether  thefe  Moons  borrow  their 
Light  from  the  Sun,  or  from  the  fixed  Stars, 
thole  other  mighty  Suns,  or  from  both,  we 
cannot  certainly  determine. — Thus  we  have 

travelled  through  the  planetary  Syftem,± 

feen 

;  *■  ‘.i  The  Ring  which  encompailes  Saturn  (fays  Dr.  Gregory)  is  a  won¬ 

derful  Phenomenon  to  an  Eye  in  Saturn  ;  for  it  is  the  only  Thing  of  that 
Kind  feen  from  afar,  and  which  has  long  fince  excited  the  Curiofity  of 
all  Philofophers.  This  Ring  gave  Occafion  to  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Halley,  when  he  enquired  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Variation  of  the 
declining  magnetic  Needle,  to  luppofe  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  to  oe  di¬ 
vided  into  Crufts,  and  concentrical  Nucleus’s  (fee  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  No.  195)  after  Kepler,  who  did  the  lame  in  the  4  th  Rook,  Page 
586  of  his  Epit.  to  the  Copernican  Aftronoray,  when,,  from  the  magnetic 
Dire&ion,  he  inveftigated'  the  Caufes  of  the  Inequalities  of  the  Planets. 
What  if  this  Ring  ftiould  be  the  remaining  Part  of  an  outward  Cruft, 
fallen  on  the  Nucleus  within  it,  and  the  Ruins  of  it  ftill  to  be  feen  ?  For 
if  Saturn  was  eker  of  the  fame  Diameter,  as  now  his  Ring  is,  it  was  of 
the  fame  Magnitude,  when  feen  from  the  Sun,  as  nowjupiter’s  apparent  Di¬ 
ameter  feen  from  it.  See  ’ - Conluit  Dr  Greg.  Aftion.  Lq..  prop.  6b,  69? 

70,  8c  Schol.  alfo  L.  6.  prop.  6. 

As  the  Notions  and  Writings  of  Men,  even  of  the  moft  learned  and 
fenfible,  are  frequently,  in  all  Ages,  whimfical  and  mconfiftent,  and 

calculated  more  to  raife  our  Wonder,  than  guide  us  to  Truth  and  Happi- 

'  -  nefs 
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feen  Glory  involving  Glory,  vaft  and  immenfe, 
the  Work  of  an  almighty,  eternal  God  ;  from 


nefs;  which  fhould  be  the  principal  Aim  of  every  Author:  It  may  not 
be  unpleafmg  to  the  learned  Reader  to  be  here  reminded,  that  many  of 
the  old  Philofophers  (belides  thofe  who  taught  that  all  Things  arofe  from 
Drynefs  and  Moifture,  or  Heat  and  Cold)  fuppofed  that  the  Sun,  Planets, 
and  fixed  Stars  were  chiefly  formed  of  Water  ;  nay,  that  the  whole  Hea¬ 
vens  were  firft  compofed  of  that  Element  ;  to  which  End  I  fhall  quote  a 
Paffage  from  the  learned  Favorinusde  Hominis  excellentia  P.  178.  where, 
after  giving  us  the  Opinions  of  feveral  of  the  mod  eminent  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  concerning  the  Production  and  Origin  of  all  Things,  he  thus 
proceeds,  Lt  Ouare  (fays  he)  a  primo  ad  ultimum  aqua  videtur  fuiffe  ma- 
teriale  fubjeCtum,  ex  quo  coeleltis  tota  fabricata  eft  fphtera  :  eo,  s.  quo 
diximus  modo  ;  quem  attendens  fortaffe  Thales  ille  Milefius,  unus  e  lep- 
tem  fapientibus,  quique  omnium  primus  de  naturalibus  fertur  quaeliffe, 
aquam  dixit,  aqua  nata  funt  omnia  ;  hoc  eft,  fine  qua  nulla  funt  faCla, 
nulla  creata  ;  Sc  propterea  bene  Homerus  aquam  convocavit  rerum  om¬ 
nium  parentem,  quando  videlicet  fcripfit 

W'%  ■  ■-  ■  :  r  'f  ■  '  "  A '  .•  \  .  .  A . 

Oxsayov  rs  Qscov  ysvsow,  mi  iiijrs^a  TrjSr/y. 

Oceanumque  Deum  patrem,  Tethynque  parentem. 

.  -Ubi  animadverfione  dignum,  tantum  Poetam,  tantumque  Philofophum 
per  Deos,  8c  Deum  nomine,  five  Deorum,  citra  ullam  controverfiam  in-- 
tellexiffe  Coelum,  8c  Sidera,  quos  folos  a  motu  (ut  Plato  teftatur)  prifci 
dixere  Deos,  quoeodem  nomine  Trilmegiftus  etiam  Ccelos,  lovem,  Sa- 

urnum  8c  alios  vocavit  OsOVC^  Deos  ab  incitatiore  curfu,  five  motu, 

quo  cceli  feruntur-  quid  enim  aliud  QsStV ,  nif  currere  ?  8c  quid  Aqua, 

unde  Cceli  produc'd,  mobilius  fluxibilius,  ad  motum  citatius  ?  His  ac- 
cedit,  quod  quid  aliud  Planetae  fignificat  nomen,  quam  mobilis,  aut 
crrantis  ?  Aqua  igitur  primordium  fuit  fideribus,  ftabilibus,  errantibus, 
quae  lumen  fanctum,  ex  oceano  Trifmegiftus  vocavit,  hoc  ell  nata  :  Te~ 
thyfque  parens  eft  omnium,  fubftantia,  s.  hutnida  8c  licca,  nernpe  teilua 
madefaSta,  conlufa,  Sc  admixta  cum  aquis,  quorum  duorum  admixtionem, 
eonfufionemque  Chaon  appeilarunt  antiqui  :  Orpheus  autem  (ut’ ’fcripfit 
Athenagoras  philofophus  Chriftianus,  referente  Steucho  lib.  7  de  perenni 
phylofophia  cap.  10)  primum  Deorum  originem  (hoc  eft  fdeiurri,  ut  fui~ 

,  mus  interpretati)  ex  aqua  dixit  :  8c  notandum  hie,  Orpheum  fuiffe  ilium, 
qui,  8c  f derum  nomina  primus  excogitavit,  eoiumque  ortus,  8c  qusecura- 
que  eis  gefta  effent,  eliarravit,  See.’* 


whom 
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whom  all  our  prefent  Enjoyments  fpring,  and 
without  whofe  Aid  and  Mercy  we  never  can 
enjoy  everlafting  Happinefs. — 


CAP  XV. 

,,  -  / 

Of  Comets. 

LO!  now  we  reach  the  Comets  mightyTradis ! 

wherein  they  run  through  boundlefs  Realms, 
and  Syftems  infinite!  Here  we  purfue  therm  in 
their  folitary  Recedes,  to  Difiances  immeafu- 
rable !  In  every  Direction  they  fwiftly  fly,  and 
from  dark,  dreary,  frigid  Regions,  where  Sol 
darts  not  his  Rays,  or  fprinkles  his  congenial 
Heat,  they  fetch  new  Matter,  frefh  Pabulum, 
wherewith  they  carefully  repair  his  conftant 
Lofs ;  ijland  from  him  return,  dragging  mighty 
Tails,  impregnated  with  his  Light  and  Heat, 
wherewith  to  blefs  thofe  vaft  Extremes  that 
know  him  not ;  by  which  good  Offices  they  be¬ 
come  the  Prefervers  of  numberlefs  central  Suns 
and  Solar  Syftems  fcattered  throughout  the 
mundane  Regions,  and  confequently  of  all  cre¬ 
ated  Beings. — O  God,  how  great  and  wonder- 

. }  Query.  Whether,  with  the  AEtherial,  ele61rical  Fluid,  the  Lofs „ 
$>r  daily  Wafle  of  the  Sun  is  not  repaired?—'” 


fui 
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fui  are  all  thy  Works!  how  inexhauftible  thy 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  ! — If  we  confider  the 
Subfiance  of  the  Comets,  lb  ftrange  in  one 
Part  for  its  Fixity,  and  in  thq  other  for  its  Vola¬ 
tility,  we  muft  admire  the  powerful  Hand  that 
fafhioned  them ! — The  Vaftnefs  of  their  El- 
lipfes,  nearly  approaching  to  parallel  right 
Lines,  yet  returning  into  themfelves  ;  their 
being  placed  in  various  Planes,  moving  in 
all  Directions,  yet  fo  as  not  to  interfere  with, 
or  difturb  the  planetary  Motions ;  their  regard¬ 
ing  the  Sun  as  their  Centre  (he  being  in  one  of 
their  Foci)  their  prodigious  Velocities  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Periods  in  which  they  perform  their  Re¬ 
volutions,  are  all  Objects  worthy  of  Obfervance, 
and  are  productive  of  the  greateft  Admiration. 

* - X  And  here,  referring  my  Reader,  for 

their  particular  Phenomena,  to  Aftronomers, 

I  lhall  conclude  with  obferving  that  the  on¬ 
ly  probable  Ufe  of  the  Comets  is  that  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  Lofs  of  the  Sun,  which  he  con- 
flantiy,  according  to  Newton,  and  as  I  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  fuftaius,  and  would,  were  it 
not  for  thefe  mighty  Emendators,  become  diffi- 
pated  and  loft  ;  and  therefore  inftead  of  beinpr 
on  their  Appearance,  the  Forerunners  of  hor¬ 
rid  Wars,  or  univerfal  Deftru&ion,  as  fome 

t  Sec  Dr.  Halley’s  Synop.  of  die  Aftron.  of  Comets.  Alfo  Dr.  Greg. 
Afiron.  L.  i.  prop,  i,  io,  14.  L.  5.  prop.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  8cc* 
and  L,  6.  prop.  7,  f 


have 
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have  fooliftily  imagined,  they  are  the  certain 
Meffengers  of  Reparation  and  Benevolence  ; 
to  whofe  Agency  we  owe,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
the  Prefervation  of  our  Solar  Syftem,  and  con- 
fequently  of  our  own  Exiftence.-— — 


C  A  P.  XVI. 

\ 

Of  the  Fixt  Stars .  f 

IMMENSE  !  prodigious  !  ineffable  Nature  ! 

what  art  thou  ?  or  where  are  thy  Limits 
fixed  ?— In  the  planetary  and  cometary  World 
what  have  we  beheld  ?  a  Point !  a  Spark !  a 
meer  Effluvium  of  God’s  inconceivable  Glory! 
— Here!  in  Nature’s  gorgeous,  infinite,  aetherial 
Fields  are  myriads  of  central  Suns,  furrounded 
with  revolving  Worlds,  peopled  as  our  own! 
Here  Suns  rife  on  Suns,  and  Worlds  on  Worlds  ! 
Glory  on  Glory  !  ’til  we  reach  the  Source,  the 
Fountain,  the  great  effluent,  divergent  Point; 
the  inextinguifhable,  neverfading  Cabinet  of 

f  “  Hipparchus  nunquam  f’atis  laud&tus,  ut  quo  nemo  magis  approbave- 
rit  cognationem  cum  hornine  Siderum,  animafque  noftras  partem  effe  coeii, 
novamStellam,  8c  aiiamin  acvo  fuo  genitam deprehendit :  ejufque  motu,  qua 
die  fulfit,  dubitationem  eft  addudus,  anne  hoc  loepius  fieret,  moverentur- 
que  8c  ete,  quas  putamus  affixas,  See.1''  Piin.  nat.  Hift.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  26. 

Radience 
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Radiance;  f  whence  all  Life,  all  Light  and 
Glory  floweth ;  feeding,  lighting,  irradiating, 
and  fupporting  Nature’s  mighty,  furrounding 

Syftem,  as  the  Sun  does  that  of  this  little  Cir¬ 
cle  ! - 

We  have  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World,  from 
the  immenfe  Di fiance  of  the  fixt  Stars,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  each  Star  is  a  central  Sun,  ‘and  hath 
its  Planets  peopled  as  our  own  ;  and  in  like 
Manner  revolving  round  it.  The  before  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Gregory,  after  giving  a  general  Idea 
of  our  Syftem,  fays,  “  The  reft  of  the  mun¬ 
dane  Space  is  to  be  conceived  as  divided  into 
Spaces,  juft  like  that  we  have  been  delcribing, 
(the  Space  that  the  planetary  Syftem  contains) 
each  having  one  of  thofe  Stars  in  its  Centre 
which  are  called  fixt  Stars  ;  performing  the 
Office  of  a  Sun,  and  having,  it  may  be,  Pla¬ 
nets  and  Comets  of  its  own  revolving  about  it”. 
And  the  ingenious  Author  of  a  fmall  Treatife 
on  Aftro-theology  obferves,  that  “  It  is  an  e- 
ftablilhed  Maxim,  founded  on  Experience,  that 
nothing  in  Nature  was  made  in  vain,  and  that 
all  the  Works  of  Nature,  of  the  fame  Kind, 
were  deftined  to  anfwer  the  fame  Ends  and  Pur- 
pofes  ;  the  Stars  therefore  are  thofe  glorious 
Bodies  which,  by  their  Light,  and  Heat,  and 
central  forces,  govern  and  regulate  the  Moti- 

|  A  thoufand  Worlds,  il  we  with  him  compare, 

Lefs  than  fo  many  Drops  of  Water  are.”  Waller. 


ons 


I 
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ons  of  their  refpe&ive  planetary  Bodies,  and 
prove  the  natural  Means  of  Motion,  Life,  and 
Vigour,  to  all  their  various  Inhabitants  ;  and 
every  Thing  likewife  that  may  be  neceffary  for 
the  Life  and  Growth  of  Vegetables,  Foffils, 
and  other  fuch  like  Bodies.  "1  hefe  Stars,  for 
what  we  know,  may  be  infinite  in  Number, 
fince  by  a  Telefcope,  they  appear  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  to  the  naked  Eye,  and  Hill  more  10, 
in  Proportion  as  the  Telefcope  hath  a  greater 
magnifying  Power  ,  fo  that  it  is  not  doubted 
but3 that  if  a  Telefcope  could  be  found  whofe 
magnifying  Power  was  infinite,  fuch  Stars 
would  then  be  difcovered  through  all  the  Infi¬ 
nity  of  Space ;  the  Univerfe  therefore  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  Difpute,  replete  with  central  Suns  and 
Syftems  of  planetary  Worlds,  all  placed  at  an 
immenie  Qiilance  from  each  oiher  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  the  gravitating  Forces  of  one  might 
not  interfere  with,  or  difturb  the  Motions  of 
the  dther  ;  fuch  is  the  great  and  noble  Idea 
we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  W orks  of  the 
Author  of  Nature ;  whofe  Power  and  Wifdom 
are  infinite,  and  to  whom,  it  inuft  be  fuppo- 
fed,  as  eafv  to  form  Myriads  of  mundane  Syf¬ 
tems  as  one.’ — Fo  him  alone  be  all  Glory, 
Adoration,  and  Praife  for  ever  and  ever,  A- 
mcn. 


A 


A 


RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW 

O'  F 

GOD  and  NATURE. 


c  .A  p.  I. 


Of  God. 

HOW  aweful!  howtremendous !  howincom- 
prehenfible  is  God! — How  valt !  how  com¬ 
plicate  !  how  unfearchable  his  Works ! _ If  we  de¬ 

ny  any  Thing  to  be  co-eternal  with  God,  then  it 

follows  that  all  Things  but  He  had  a  Begining, 
that  is,  they  at  fome  Period  or  Time  began  to 
be:  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  Angels, 
and  the  great  boundlefs  Univerfe  were  by  him 
t  created,  orfpokeinto  Exiftence,  he  was  alone! 

—How 

f  “  Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadft  form¬ 
ed  the  Earth  and  the  Worlds ,  even  from  eyerlafting  to  everlaftino-, 

*  *  thow 
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—How  aftounding  the  Thovight ! — Over  what 
was  exercifed  his  Providence,  his  Power,  or 
Dominion  ? — —Plow  could  he  tahe  the  Charms 
of  Society;  the  fweet  Intercourfe  which  now 
he  hath  with  his  Creatures  P — On  whom  could 
he  fliew  his  Juftice,  or  his  Mercy?  Or  from 

thou  art  God.”  Pfal.  go.  v.  2.  The  Ancients  feera  to  have  been  as 
much  divided  in  their  Opinions  concerning  the  Nature  of  God,  as  they 
were  about  that  of  the  human  Soul;  as  appears  from  Cornutus  de  nat. 
Beor.  p.  171.  Thales  Milefius  (inquit)  Deum  e'ffe  dixit,  mentem 
cunclarum  rerum  ex  aqua  procreatricem  :  aquam  enim  putavit,  initium 
clfe  re  rum  omnium.  Et  Pvthagaros  nihil  ahucl  Denmeffe  credici.it,  quam 
am  mum  per  Univerlas  mundi  partes  diffufum.  Gleanthes  autem  et  A- 
naximenes  Deum  ftatuerunt  aerem,  eumque  gigni,  elfeque  immenfum  8c 
infinitum,  et  Temper  in  motu.  Sed  Anaxagoras  ante  eos  mentem  infini- 
tam,  8c  Xenophanes  mente  adjunda  omne  preetere  aquod  elfet  infinitum, 
Deum  effe  putaverunt.  Plato  vero  cenfuit  mundum  ipfum  8c  caelum,  8c 
aftra,  8c  terrain,  8c  animos  Deum  elfe.  8c  Ariftoteles  modo  menti,  mo- 
do  iph  mundo,  modo  Coeli  ardor!  omnem  tribuit  divinitatem,  quern  Se- 
quutus  eft  8c  difcipulus  ejus  Theophraftus.  Sunt  qui  naturalem  vim  di- 
vinia  ratione  proeditam,  et  naturalem  legem  Deum  fecerint,  Chryfippus 
8c  Zeno.  Sunt  qui  naturam  ipfam  Deum  ftatuerint,  ut  Straton  Theo- 
phrafti  auditor.”  Which  Diverfity  of  Opinions  La&antius  (Lib.  1.  c.  5.) 
endeavours  to  reconcile,  in  (hewing  that  the  whole  tends  to  a  Proof  of 
the  Exiftence  of  one  and  the  fame  God,  by  whofe  Power  and  Providence 
all  Things  were  produced,  and  are  governed  and  preferved.  “  Horurri 
enim  omnium  fententia  (fays  hie)  quamvis  fit  incerta,  eodem  tamen  fpectat, 
ut  providentiam  unaim  effe  confentiant.  Sive  enim  natura,  five  aether, 
five  ratio,  five  mens,  five  fatalis  neceffitas,  five  divina  lex,  five  quid  aliud 
dixeris  :  idem  eft,  quod  a  nobis  dicitur  Dens.  Nec  obftat  appellationum 
diverfitas,  cum  ipfa  fignificatione  ad  unum  opinia  revolvantur.”  Not-* 
witbftanding  which  Cornutus  affirms  that  there  were  fome  who  not  only 
doubted,  but  abfolutely  denied  that  there  was  a  God.  “  Qum  8c  fuerunt, 
(ait)  qui,  fint  ne  dii,  dubitaverunt,  8c  qui  etiam  effe  omnino  negaverunt, 
ut  Protauoras,  Diagoras,  et  Theodorus.  ’  Gornut.  de  nat.  Deor.  L.  1. 
p.  172.  u  Mahomet  (fays  Voltaire)  being  alked  who  was  that  Alla 
whom  he  announced,  “■  He  it  is  (he  replied)  who  holds  his  Being  of  him- 
f'elf,  and  of  whom  all  other  Beings  hold  tficir  Exiftence  ;  who  neither 
engenders  nor  is  engendered  and  to  whom  nothing  can  be  likened 
through  the  whole  Extent  of  Being.”  VoltairV  Hift.  of  Perfia,  Arabia, 
and  Mahomet. 
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rvhom  receive  Invocation,  Adoration,  or 
Praife? — Did  his  Omniprefence  illuminate  the 
prodigious,  unfathomable,  infinite  Space, 
which  this  Univerfe,  this  beautiful-compared 
Syftem  of  infcrutinable  Nature  now  takes  up  ; 
or  was  it  fpread  with  horrid  Darknefs,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  the  fable  Curtains  of  perpetual  Gloom? 
— Where  then  was  the  high,  the  fupercteleftial 
Olympus,  whofe  Floor  is  paved  with  the  Stars 
of  Heaven;  +  or  where  was  placed  Jehovah’s 
blazing  Throne  !— Ere  Phoebus  drove  his 
flaming  Chariot  through  the  azure  Skies,  or 
fhot  his  vivifying  Radiance  on  the  Earth ;  ere 
Aurora  rofe  from  her  fpicy  Bed,  or  decked  the 
Morn  in  Biufhes ;  ere  Cynthia  threw  her 
filver  Beams  upon  the  trembling  Wave,  or 
Strephon  lighted  to  his  Stella’s  Arms;  ' ere 
the  Heavens  were  ftrewed  with  ever-blazing 
Luftres,  or  the  Earth  began ;  ere  the  Gallaxy 
was  paved  with  pendant  Stars,  or  the  Angels 
rofe  to  fhout  the  Praife  of  God;  ere  vaft  Cre¬ 
ation  flowed,  or  Nature  wakened  from  prime¬ 
val  Night;  Oh!  fay  what  then  did  live  beflde 
our  God,  our  great  eternal  King! — What  ever 
was  created  did  begin,  and  had  that  Begin- 

f  Candidus  infuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi 

Sub  pedibufque  videt  nubes  8c  Sidera  Daphnis.1'  VirfdL 

Eft  via  fublimis  ccelo  nlanifefta  fereno, 

La&ea  nomen  habet !  candore  notabilis  ipfo. 

Hac  iter  eft  luperis  ad  Magui  te<5la  Tonantis 
llegalemque  domum.”— —  Ovid 
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ning,  that  primordium  mirabile,  from  fome 
great,  pre-exiftent  Caufe. — What  are  fix  Thou- 
fand  Years  to  Eternity  ! — And  fuppofe  we  e.  g. 
reckon  from  the  firft  Creation  of  Angels  to 
this  Time,  a  Space  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  Years,  what  is  it  to  the  immenfe 
Stretch  of  Eternity ! — Whence  we  are  under  a 
Neceffity  of  giving  a  longer  Date  to  Creation, 
or  of  fuppofmg  God  to  be  alone ;  and  for  in¬ 
finite  Ages  pre-exiftent  to  all  Things.: — But 
let  me  collect  my  fcattered  Thoughts. — The 
Exiftence  of  a  God  is  clearly  evident  ;  an  in¬ 
finite,  omnipotent,  eternal,  all-creative  Being 
appears  in  the  Glories  ol  the  Heavens  and 
Earth.  + — The  Idea  of  a  God,  a  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing  who  made  and  governs  all  Things,  is 
implanted  and  inherent  in  our  very  Natures  ; 
and  a  Man  who  denies  the  Exiftence  of  his 

God,  gives  his  Heart  the  Lie  * — 

>  , 

+  ^  In  mundo  Deus  eft  a>liquis,  qui  regit,  qui  gubcrnat,  qui  curfurii 
aftrorum,  qui  mutationes  temporum,  rerum  Viciflitudines  ordinefque  con¬ 
ferva!,  terras  8c  maria  contemplans,  hominum  commoda,  vitafque  tuetur.” 

Cic.  i.  de  nat.  deor. 

Dens  fit  princeps  8c  fuprema  rerum  omnium  caufa,  8c  quidem  liber- 
rima  fimul  8c  potentiffima,  plenumque  habeat  in  alias  Caufas  dominion. — 
Deus  eft,  qui  viget,  qui  fentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  prcevidet,  qui  regit  8c 
moderator,  8c  eft  eternus.”  ibid.  Som.  Scip. 

Solus  Deus  eft  caufa  abfolute  prima  omnium  quae  in  mundo  fiunt.” 
Baronii  Metapbys.  p.  99.  44  Sicut  enim  lumen  a  foie  in  corpora  recep- 

mm,  pendet  a  Sole  ipfo,  fic  omnis  vita,  8c  efte  creatum  pendet  a  fuprema 
caufa,  qus  Deus  eft.”  Lanfrank  Opxifc.  1.  c.  1. 

14  firmiftimum  hoc  afferi  videtur  cur  Deos  efte  credamus,  quod  nulla 
gens  tam  fera,  nemo  hominum,  tarn  fit  immanis,  cujus  mentem  non  im~ 
buerit  deorum  opinio. ,5  Cic.  1.  Tufc. 

.  v  .  The 
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'The  Chinefe,  Perfians,  Arabians,  Indians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  have  ever 
been  perfuaded  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  a 
fupreme,  eternal  Being,  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men;  J  who  hath  created  and  fafhioned  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  by  his  almighty  Power: 
Him  they  invoked  and  adored  as  their  great 
Lord,  and  common  Father,  Sovran  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  cc  Thus  did  the  Patriarchs  teach* 
the  Prophets,  and  all  the  Wife-men  among  the 
Jews  ;  thus  the  Priefts  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  Magi  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Gyrnna- 
fophiftas  among  the  Indians,  the  Druids  among 
the  French,  and  the  chief  Secfts  of  the  Philo- 
fophers  among  the  Grecians,  to  wit,  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  the  Platonifts,  and  the  Stoicks, 
The  very  Savages  of  America  have  this  Per- 
fuafion  of  a  Deity. 

The  celebrated  Voltaire,  in  the  Beginning 
of  his  Elements  of  Newton’s  Philofophy,  fpeaks 
thus  of  that  great  Man,  “  Newton,  fays  he, 
was  fully  perfuaded  of  the  Exiftence  of  a 
God,  and  by  that  Term  underflood  not  only 
an  infinite,  almighty,  eternal,  creative  Being, 
but  a  Matter  who  had  eftablifhed  a  Relation 

^  44  Ille  pater  re<5lorque  deum  :  cui  dextra  trifulcis 
Ignibus  armata  eft,  qui  nutu  concutit  orbem. 

Ovid’s  Metamor.  L.  2.  Fab.  13, 
Olli  fubridens  hominum  Sator  atque  deorum, 

Vultu,  quo  coelum,  8cc.— -  Virgil  din.  Lib.  1. 

- “  Divum  pater  annuiffet 

Rebus.” -  Hor.  L.  4.  Ode  6. 

14 
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between  himfelf  and  his  Creatures ;  as  with- 
out  this  Relation  the  Knowledge  of  a  God  is 
only  a  barren  Idea,  that  would  feem  to  invite 
every  Reafoner  of  a  perverfe  Nature  to  the 
Practice  of  Vice  by  the  Hopes  of  Impunity. 
Accordingly  that  great  Philofopher,  at  the  End 
of  his  Principia,  makes  a  fmgular  Remark, 
namely,  that  we  do  not  fay  my  eternal,  my 
infinite,  becaufe  thefe  Attributes  do  not  at  all 
relate  to  our  Nature,  but  we  fay,  and  it  is 
our  Duty  to  fay,  my  God  :  and  are  thereby 
to  underhand  the  Matter  and  Preferver  of  our 
Life,  the  Objedt  of  our  Thoughts. Not- 
withftanding  what  the  great  Mr.  Lock  may 
have  faid  to  the  contrary  in  his  Refutation  of 
innate  Ideas,  this  Notion  of  the  Deity  is  uni- 

The  Juftice,  Goodncfs,  and  Mercy  of  God,  both  as  a  Father  and 
Maher,  are  tranfcendent ;  he  would  have  us  be  juft,  humane,  and  righ¬ 
teous  ;  he  would  make  us  harmonioufly  happy  here,  and  even  courts  us  to 
the  Way  of  being  eternally  fo  hereafter.  He  will  judge  every  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Purity  of  his  Heart,  and  not  agreeable  to  his  Vanity,  his 
Riches,  or  Titles.  With  him  the  poor  lion  eft  Beggar  is  greater  than  the 

licentious  Prince. - Oh  !  how  gracious  and  bountiful  is  our  almighty 

Maker  !  he  hath  given  to  ail  the  Means  of  Happinefs  and  Comfort ;  and 

it  is  our  own  Faults  if  we  don’t  enjoy  them. - tc  Deus  enim  (fays  that 

excellent  Writer  Ladantius)  qui  homines,  generat,  8c  infpirat,  omnes 
squos,  id  eft  pares  effe  voluit.  Eandem  conditionem  vivendi  omnibus 
pofuit,  omnes  ad  Sapientiam  genuit,  omnibus  immortalitatem  fpopomdit. 
Nemo  a  beneficiis  ejus  coeleftibus  fegregatur.  Nam  ficut  omnibus  unicum 
fuum  lumen  asquaiiter  dividit,  emittit  omnibus  fontes,  viclum  fubminiftrat, 
quieiem  fomni  dulciflimam  tribuit  :  fie  omnibus  cequitatem,  virtutemque 
largitur.  Nemo  apud  eum  Servus  eft,  nemo  dominus.  Si  enim  cundis 
idem  pater  eft,  aequo  jure  omnes  liberi  fumus.  Nemo  Deo  pauper  eft, 
nifi  quijuftitia  indiget:  nemo  dives,  nifi  qui  virtutibusplenus  eft,  nemo  de- 
nique  egregius,  nifi  qui  bonus,  8c  innocens  fuerit  :  nemo  clariftimus,  nifi 
qui  opera  mifericordke  largitpr  fecerit :  nemo  perfediffimus,  nifi  qui  omnes 
gradus  virtutis  impleverit.”  Lac.  L.  5.  C.  15. 
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verfal  5  and  tho’  difcovered  by  various  Means, 
and  in  different  Forms,  is  born  with  us,  and 
infeparable  from  our  Natures,  f — Heathens, 
without  the  Light  of  Revelation,  or  any  other 
incentive  to  fuch  a  Belief  than  what  flowed 
from  the  Light  of  Nature,  have  expreffed 
themfelves  concerning  the  fupreme  Being  with 
a  Beauty  and  Energy  that  furprize  us.  The 
very  Savages  have  fhewn  a  Knowledge  of  God, 
and,  from  Inftin6f  only,  adored  and  praifed 
his  tremendous  Name.  May  not  God  have 
fown  the  Semina  of  the  Knowledge  of  him- 
felf  in  our  Embryo,  and  moulded  them  in  our 
very  Natures  ?  Grain  is  fown  in  the  Earth, 
but  it  requires  Time  for  Growth,  Extenfion, 
and  Maturity.  God  hath  fown  the  Knowledge  of 
himfelf  in  the  Primordium  of  Man ;  andit  ripens, 
extends,  and  difplays  itfelf,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  and  Perfection  of  the  natural  Faculties, 
and  the  Age  and  Cultivation  thereof,  j; — It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  was  a  Child  brought  up  inan  abfolute 
Ignorance  of  Letters,  never  told  of  any  fuch 
Thing  as  a  God,  never  to  hear  his  Name  or  any 

of  his  Attributes  mentioned,  he  would,  at  a 

% 

f  See  Stillingfleet’s  Origines  facrte  Lib.  3.  Cap,  1.  Se&.  6,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  8cc.  aifo  Dr.  Hen.  Mores  Antid.  con.  Ath.  L.  1.  C.  9  8c  10. 

+  The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  (Lib.  1.  C.  4.  Seed.  8,  g,  8cc.)  abfolytelv 
(  denies  the  Idea  of  God  to  be  innate  ;  but  the  Authorities,  and  efpecially 
the  Latin  Quotation,  he  brings  in  Proof  thereof,  may,  in  Point  of  Truth 
be  juftly  doubted  ;  at  lead  they  ftrike  my  humble  Judgement  in  that  dubi* 
pus,  inconclufive  Light. 
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certain  Age,  find  in  himfelf  fome  ftrange,  con- 
fufed  Ideas  of  an  almighty  God,  a  Creator 
who  gave  him  and  all  Things  being ;  but  of 
whom  he  could  not  properly  exprefs  himfelf. 

That  all  Men,  from  one  End  of  the  Earth 
to  the  other,  have  the  fame  natural  Notions  of 
Good  and  Evil,  Virtue  and  Vice,  is  evident ; 
*  why  not  the  fame  Knowledge  of  a  God  ? 

Is 

*  It  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  advance,  in  this  Place,,  the  O- 
pinions  of  two  very  eminent  Writers  of  different  Nations  (Voltaire,  and 
the  Tutor  of  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  King  of  Sweden)  how  far  natu¬ 
ral  Religion,  or  the  bare  Light  ol  Nature  may  lead  to  the  tiuc  Knowledge 
of  God,  and  difeover  to  us,  as  moral  Agents,  our  Duty  to  him  and  each 
other;  and  confequently  point  out  thole  invaluable  Bleffmgs  flowing  from 
that  fecret  Tie,  that  inyifible  Chain  which  binds  us  in  Society.  lt  As 
for  natural  Religion  (fays  the  former)  never  was  Man  more  zealous  for  it 
than  Newton  y  unlefs  we  except  Leibnitz  himfelf,  his  Rival  in  Science  and 
Virtue.  By  natural  Religion  I  mean  the  Principles  of  Morality  common 
to  Mankind.  Newton,  indeed,  admitted  no  innate  Ideas,  no  Sentiments, 
no  Principles.  He  was,  with  Locke,  perluaded  that  all  our  Ideas  proceed 
from  the  Senfes  as  they  difclofe  themfelves.  But  he  nelieved,  that  God 
having  given  the  fame  Senles  to  all  Men,  the  fame  Wants,  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ments;  confequently  the  fame  rude  Notions,  every  where  the  Foundation 
of  Society,  prevail  among  all  Mankind,  It  is  certain  that  God  lias  given 
to  Bees  and  Ants,  fomething  to  induce  them  to  live  in  common, 
which  he  has  not  given  to ’Wolves  and  kalcons.  It  is  certain,  from  ah 
Meffs  living  m  Society,  there  rs,  in  their  LI  fence,  a  feciet  Tie  by  which 
God  intended  to  connect  them  together.  Now  if  at  a  certain  Age  the 
Ideas,  flowing  from  the  Senfes  to  Men,  all  organized  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  did  not  gradually  give  them  the  lame  Principles  neceffary  to  Society, 
It  is  certain  that  fuch  Society  could  not  fubfifL  I  his  is  the  Reafon.why 
Truth,  Gratitude,  Friendffiip,  8cc.  are  efteemed  from  Siam  to  Mexico.. 

_ _ “  That  Religion  (fays  the  latter  in  a  Letter  addreffed  to  his  royal  Pupil) 

which  is  founded  on  the  Light  of  Nature,  may  be  comprehended  in  five 
principal  Queftions,  the  natural  Anfwers  to  which  will  not  only  explain 
to  us  many  eternal  Truths,  but  aifo  the  Nature  of  our  temporal  Duties. 
The  hrft  Oueflion  will  be,  44  who  can  have  made  this  wonderful  Fabric 
the  Earth,  the  Air,  and  all  its  feathered  Inhabitants  p  the  Sea,  and  all  the 
various  Beings  it  contains  ;  that  furprifmg  Vault,  and  thofe  innumerable 
Lamps  of  the  Heavens  ?  Did  thefe  fpring  from  their  own  Seeds  ?  if  fo, 
who  made  thefe  Seeds  ?  Reafon  anfwers,  an  almighty  Being,  whom  each 

Nation  names  according  to  their  own  Language.  The-  fecond  Queftion 

'  .  is 
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Is  it  impoffible  for  God  to  implant  in  us  the 
Seeds  of  the  Knowledge  of  himfelf  at  the  very 
Moment  of  our  beginning  to  exift  P  It  is  of  no 
Ufe  to  objeft  that,  was  the  Knowledge  of  God 
univerfal  and  innate,  Infants  would,  as  foon  as 
born,  difcover  fome  Tokens  of  it  ;  for  it,  like 
the  Seeds  of  Plants,  requires  d  ime  to  mature. 
Some  Seeds  lie  Days,  others  Months,  and  o- 
thers  again  Years  in  the  Earth  before  they 
produce  a  Foetus ;  and  then  they  require  Time 
and  Nutriment  to  form  a  perfedt  Plant.  Shall 
we  contend  that,  a  Seeds  lying  in  the  Earth’s 
Bofom  for  Years  before  it  difcovers  any  fenfible 


js,  'A  1  y  did  God  make  all  thefe  Things  ?  after  reflecting  a  while,  our 
Kealoo  tells  us,  that  God  would,  by  this  Means,  reveal  his  Glory  to  fome 
created  Being,  whom  he  hath  endowed  with  Senfe  fufficient  toworffiip  his 
Creator,  and  to  ufe  the  Things-  created.-- -The  third  Queftion  muft  be, 
are  we  not  then  obliged  m  Gratitude  to  love  and  honour  that  God”? 
Reafon  anfwers,  by  all  Means.  Do  we  not  confefs  our  Obligation  to  our 
Equals  when  they  do  us  even  a  trifling  Service  !  How  much  more  am  I 
obliged  to  venerate  that  Being  who  hath  given  me  all  Things  f— We  fhall 
then  afk,  if  God  can  with  Patience  fee  us  a  a  contrary  to  his  Defign  in 
creating  ns  ?  _  Our  Reafon  replies,  no  !  For  fhe  finds,  in  her  fimoleft 
Comparifon  with  human  OEconomy,  that  Punilhment  is  the  natural  Con- 
fequence  of  Crimes  ;  and  that  every  Artift,  if  he  happens  to  be  dilpleafed 
with  the  Work  of  his  own  Hands,  has  it  in  his  Power  to  deftroy  it.— 
If  I  proceed  to  a  fifth  Quefhon,  it  will  be,  “  what  is  the  Nature  of  God? 
Reafon  is  at  a  ftand  -,  fhe  finds  herfelf  inefficient,  and  confeffes  there  are 
in  Nature  fo  many  Things,  for  which  Hie  cannot  account,  that  it  is  no 
Wonder  if  the  Lord  of  Heaven  himfelf  be  incomprehenfible.  Thus 
you  fee— -that  even  an  Heathen  mull  infallibly  difcover  the  Being  of  a 
God;  that  he  is  almighty,  becaufe  he  hath  made  all  Things;  that  he 
muft  be  infinitely  wife,  becaufe  his  Works  are  perfe£l  in  their  Kind  ;  that 
he  is  a  benevolent  Being,  becaufe  he  hath  given  us  the  ufe  of  his  Creation 
without  any  Merit  of  our  own  ;  that  he  is  incomprehenfible,  becaufe  he 
governs  the  Umverfe  by  invifible  Means  ;  that  we  are  bound  in  Gratitude 
tor  love  honour,  and  worftnp  him ;  and  that,  if  we  negleft  thefe  Duties 
We  muft  in  Juftice  be  called  to  an  Account  for  it.” 

Alteration 
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Alteration  towards  the  Production  of  a  Plant, 
is  a  fufficient  Reafon  to  prove  that  Seed  mine- 
ceffary ;  and  that  the  Plant  would  have  been 
equally  produced  had  no  fuch  Seed  exifted  ?  f 
Why  then  fliould  we  infill:  that,  by  Reafon 
the  Semen  of  the  Knowledge  of  God,  .com¬ 
mon  to  Mankind,  doth  not  difclofe  itfelf  till 
ripened  by  Time  and  Inftrucfiion,  no  fuch 
Semen  is  neceffary  ? — Sow  a  Portion  of  the 
fame  Seed  in  the  barren,  and  in  the  fruitful 
Ground  ;  neglect  the  Foe  tides  or  Young  of  the 
former,  and  leave  them  to  Nature  only  ;  cul¬ 
tivate  thofe  of  the  latter  with  the  utmoft  Care 
and  Induftry  ;  will  both  form  Plants  or  Flowers 
of  equal  Beauty,  at  equal  Periods  of  Time, 
and  of  equal  Perfection  ?— Will  their  Branches, 
Blofoms,  or  Fruit  Jhoot,  ripen,  and  per¬ 
fect  at  one  and  the  fame  Inftant  ?- — Certainly 
not  ;  and  for  this  Reafon  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  fame  Seed,  the  fame  Nature  is  not 
common  to  both  ? — The  fame  Reafoning  will 
hold  good,  with  regard  to  the  Seed  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God  being  moulded  or  fowl!  in 
the  Embryo  of  Man  ;  which  ripens  and  extends 
its  Branches  in  various  Manners,  in  different 
Degrees,  and  at  different  Seafons ;  according 
to  the  Climate,  its  Soil,  Nutriment,  and  Cul¬ 
tivation.  In  the  Savage  it  is  left  to  Nature  ; 
runs  wild,  its  Fruit  barren  and  imperfect;  in 
the  Chriftian  it  has  the  Bleffing  and  Improve¬ 
ment, 
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ment  of  Learning  and  Revelation,  to  a  Hi  ft  its 
Growth  and  perfect  its  glorious  and  delicious 
Production.  I  may  miftake,  but,  by  my  ut- 
moft  Endeavours,  I  cannot  fupprefs  the  fecret 
Power  or  Motive  which  induces  me  to  believe 
that  the  Knowledge  of  God,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  Degree,  is  common  to  all  Men  under  the 
Heavens :  “  Omnibus  innatum  eft,  Sc  in  ani- 
mo  quafi  infculptum  efle  Beos.” — 

All  Men  know  that  there  is  a  God ;  would 
all  Men  love  and  fear  God,  in  Proportion  to 
their  Knowledge  of  him,  how  happy  would  be 
their  prelent  and  future  State!  But  alas!  Prof- 
perity  and  the  vain  Pleafures  of  this  fleeting 
Life  veil  him  from  our  Eyes,  and  expel  him 
from  our  thoughtlefs  Hearts  !  — fin  Calamity 
we  only  feek  him !  and  Danger  and  Mifery  a- 

+  Nam  turn  maxime  (fays  La&antimyDeus  ex  memoria  hominum 
elabitur,  cum  beueficiis  ejus  iruentcs,  honorem  dare  divine  mdulgientise 
eieberent.  At  vero  fiqua  neceffitas  gravis  preiferit,  tunc  Deum  recordan- 
tur  :  fi  belli  terror  infremuerit,  fi  morborum  pelKfera  vis  incubuerifc,  fi 
alimenta  frugibus  longa  ficcitas  denegaverit,  fi  fieva  tempeftas,  fi  grando 
ingruerit :  ad  Deum  confugiunt,  a  Deo  petitur  auxilium,  Deus,  ut  fub- 
vemat,  oratur.  Si  quis  in  mari  vento  fteviente  ja&atur,  hunc  invocat ; 
fi  quis  aliqua  vi  affii&atur,  hunc  protinus  implorat :  fiquis  ad  extremam 
mendicandi  ncceffitatem  dedudtus,  vi&um  precibus  expolcit,  Deum  foltirn 
obteftatur,  8c  per  ejus  divinum,  atque  unicum  numen  hominum  fibi  mife- 
ncordiam  qu«erit.  Nunquam  igitur  Dei  meminerunt,  nifi  dum  in  malis 
funt.  Poflquam  metus  deleruit,  8c  pencula  recelferunt,  turn  vero  alacres 
ad  Deorum  templa  concurrunt.  His  libant,  his  facrificant,  hos  coronant. 
Deo  autem,  quern  in  ipla  neclfitate  imploraverant,  ne  verbo  quidem  gra- 
tias  agunt.  Adeo  ex  rerum  profperitate  luxuria,  ex  luxuria  vero,  ut  vitia 
omnia,  fie  impietas  adverfus  Deum  nafcimr’h  La6L  Lib.  s.  Cap  1 
P.98.  r;c' 

lone 
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lone  reveal  him  to  us  ! — O  God  !  what  an  In¬ 
grate,  what  an  Infidel  is  Man  ! — • 

It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  God, 
infinite,  eternal,  almighty,  all-produdive ; 
a  Father,  a  Matter,  on  whom  we  are  depen¬ 
dent,  and  with  whom  our  fubftantial  Happinefs 
is  interwoven ;  a  Creator,  Governor,  and  Pre- 
ferver  of  the  Univerfe  ;  but  it  is  not  proved 
what  he  is,  how  he  ads,  or  the  immediate 

Place  of  his  Refidence. - —We  cannot  form 

the  leaft,  fimple,  or  immediate  Idea  of  him  ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  for  any  mortal  Being  fo  to  do. 

_ “  Properly  fpeaking  (fays  the  judicious 

Brown,  proceed,  of  the  Underftanding,  p.  81. 
xxi.)  we  have  no  Idea  of  God;  infomuch  that 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  his  very  Exift- 
ence,  not  from  any  Idea  we  have  of  him,  or 
from  any  Intuition  of  the  Intelled,  but  from 
the  Obfervation  and  Reafoning  of  the  Mind 
upon  the  Idea  of  Senfation ;  that  is,  from  our 
Reafoning  upon  the  Work  of  his  vifible  Crea¬ 
tion.— I  can  have  no  dired  View  or  Intuition 
by  the  Eye,  either  of  Body  or  Mind,  of  any 
Thing  in  the  divine  Nature ;  therefore  there  is 
no  other  Way  of  beholding  him  but  in  the 
Mirrour  of  the  vifible  Creation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  ourfelves  ;  fo  we  behold  his  Wifdom 
in  our  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  his  Power  in 
our  worldly  Dominion  and  Power,  his  Good- 
nefs  in  the  Reditude  of  our  mo  ft  commend¬ 
able 
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able  Paffions  and  Affections.’9— The  divine 
Majefty  (fays  Seneca,  p.  381.)  is  only  acceffible 
to  the  Mind.  What  this  is  (without  which 
nothing  is)  we  are  not  able  to  determine  ; 
and  when  we  have  guelfed  at  fome  Sparks  of 
it,  the  greater  Part  lies  yet  concealed  from  usd9 
.To  know  what  God  is,  what  he  is  doing,  for 
what  Reafon  he  doeth  it,  whether  he  exifts  in 
Time  or  Space,  whether  he  is  in  Matter  or 
not  there,  is  not  affigned  to  Man.  It  is  a 
Thing  impoffible  for  Man  to  prove,  or  afcer-* 
tain  the  particular  Place  of  God’s  Refidence  ; 
nay,  an  attempt  of  that  Kind  wouldbe  the  moft 
daring  and  confummate  Prefumption  ;  becaufe 
he  is  omniprefent  and  infinite,  and  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  a  finite  Mind  :  Therefore 
no  finer  or  more  beautiful  Befcription  of  the 
Manner  of  God’s  Omniprefence  and  Exiftence 
can  be  conceived,  than  that  given  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  fecond  E.eply  to  the 
%  German  Philofopher  (v/ho  afferted  that  God 
was  44  44  Intelligentia  Supra-mundana”)  except 
that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  Principia.  The 
former  replies,  44  God  is  neither  a  mundane 
Intelligence,  nor  a  fupra-mundane  Intelligence, 
but  an  omniprefent  Intelligence,  both  in  and 
without  the  World.  He  is  in  all,  and  through 
all,  as  well  as  above  allA  —The  latter  fays, 
44  God  is  the  fame  God  always  and  every 
where.  He  is  omniprefent,  not  virtually 

only 
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only,  but  alfo  fubftantially,  for  Virtue  can¬ 
not  fubfift  without  Subftance.fi  In  him  are  all 
Things  contained  and  moved,  yet  neither  affecfts 
the  other  ;  God  fuffers  nothing  from  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Bodies ;  Bodies  find  no  Refinance  from 
the  Omniprefence  of  God.  ’Tis  allowed  by 
all  that  the  fupreme  God  exifts  neceffarily  ; 
and  by  the  fame  Neceflity  he  exifts  always  and 

l  Here  I  could  not  help  taking  Notice  of  the  Anfwer  of  the  Oracle  of 
Seraphis,  a  God  of  the  Egyptians,  to  a  King  of  Cyprus,  demanding 
who  and  what  he  was  ;  as  we  have  it  in  the  learned  Mr.  Seward  s  Gon-= 
formity  between  Pagan  and  Popifh  Idolatry,  p.  43.  (viz.) 

,  i  ' ,  / 

“■  Eitjj  Qsoc,  TOIOC,  5s  [ia 3-efv,  oiov  x  syco  snta 
Ovpavio (,  xooijioi;  xstpaXrj,  yaolqp  5s  OaXasaa 
Faia  5s  /iot  tokc,  etai,  ra  5’  ovar  sv  aidspt  xsirar 
Oiiua  ts  rqXavjsc,,  Xaprpov  c pao$  qsXioio. 

Which  that  ingenious  Divine  thus  renders  in  Englilh, 

“  Would’ft  thou  my  Nature  know  ;  my  Body  fee, 

Heav’n  is  my  Head  ;  my  Belly  is  the  Sea  ; 

My  Footftooi  Earth-,  all AEther  is  my  Ear; 

My  alDfceing  Eye  the  Sun’s  refulgent  Sphere.” 

This  Anfwer  might  have  been  juftly  made  by  the  Oracle  of  the  true  and 
ever-living  God  ;  for  what  can  exprefs  more  emphatically,  tho’  figuratively, 
his  Greatnefs  and  Omniprefence?  Is  not  Iieaven  the  Head-Seat,  or 
Throne  of  God?  Does  not  God,  in  Scripture,  call  the  Earth  his  Foot- 
flool  ?  Is  not  God  Paid  to  be  prefent  in  the  Deep,  in  wliofe  watry  Bowels 
his  Power  is  difplayed,  and  whofe  Inhabitants  IhouS  forth  his  Praife  ? 
Doth  not  the  immortal  Newton  call  all  Space,  or  AEther  the  Senforium 
1  (as  it  were)  of  God,  in  which  he  is  prefent  to,  and  intimately  perceives  all 
Things  ?  And  what  doth  fo  emblematically  and  excellently  depict,  or 
figure  the  omnividentive,  or  all-feeing  Eye  of  God,  as  the  Sun  ?  He, 
from  his  Meridian,  or  vertical  Throne, J  looks  into,  vivifies,  and  preferves 
ail  Things;  fo  God,  from  high  Olympus,  views,  prefides  over,  and 
governs  all  Creation  by  hh  mighty  Power. 

**  #  *  V  a  ,'v' 
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every  where.  p  Whence,  a Ifo,  he  is  all  fimilar, 
all  Eye,  all  Ear,  all  Brain,  all  Arm,  all  Power 
to  perceive,  to  underhand,  to  adi;  but  in  a 
Manner  not  at  all  corporal,  in  a  Manner  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  us ;  as  a  blind  Man  has  no 
Idea  of  Colours,  fo  we  have  no  Idea  of  the 
Manner  by  which  the  all-wife  God  perceives 

and  underftands  all  Things  ” - Why  hath  a 

Belief  of  the  Exigence  of  a  God  fo  univer- 
fally,  and  through  fo  many  Ages  prevailed  ? 
Becaufe  Man  reads  it  in  himfelf,  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  and  all  Creation. — The  Power  and  Glory 
of  God  are  manifeft,  and  our  Dependence  on 
him  evident — Afk  the  Sun  who  decked  his  Face 
in  Light,  and  placed  him  in  the  Centre  of  the 
planetary  Syftem  ?  His  Anfwer,  God.  The 
Planets,  who  commanded  them  to  roll  this 
Way  rather  than  that?  Who  gave  them  that 
omnidiffufive,  infinitely  expanfive  Principle, 
or  Ligamen ;  that  all-elaltic,  fole-fpring  of 
circular  Motion;  that  toto-igniffical  Spirit,  or 
univerfal  Soul,  which  impels  and  guides  them 
in  their  Courfes,  refirains  their  Steps  from 

1  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had,  in  his  above  fublime  De~ 
fcription  oi  the  Deity,  an  Eye  on  this  Paffage  in  Pliny  (de  Deo)  which 
bears  no  unftriking  Kefemblance  to  Part  thereof;  “  Quifquis  eft  Deus 
{inquit)  8c  quacunque  in  parte,  totus  eft  Senfus,  totus  Vifus,  totus  Audi- 
tus,  totus  animte,  totus  animi,  totus  fui.”  Whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  when  a  learned  Heathen’s  Thoughts  are  worthy  of  a  Chriftian 
Philofopher,  we  fhould  not  be  aftiamed  to  borrow  them ;  for  we  are 
greatly  obligated  to  the  Light  of  Atiquitv  and  the  Heatlien  Sages,  for  il¬ 
lumining  our  Souls  and  furnifhing  us  with  Materials  for  the  Ccmpofitions 
of  molt  of  our  left  Productions  in  every  Branch  of  Science  and  Literature. 

K  wandering 
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wandering  and  Confufion,  and  harmonizes 
and  preferves  their  whole  mechanicho-celeftial 
Apparatus  ?— ' They  fiiout  in  Chorus,  God. — - 
Who  taught  Philomel  her  Song,  or  attuned  the 
melodious  Throat  of  the  little  Linnet  ?  Whence 
had  the  ftately  Swan  her  fnowy  Feathers,  and 
the  fuperb  Peacock  his  gaudy  Plumage  ?  Who 
taught  the  Spider  to  weave  his  curious  Web, 
or  the  Snail  to  form  his  cornu-conftruHed  Pa¬ 
lace  ?  Whence  gathered  the  Bee  the  Art  of 
Biftillation,  or  that  excellent  Rule  by  which 
he  is  governed  ?  Do  the  Birds  afk  of  the  Air 
how  to  nidify,  or  of  the  Trees  how  to  make 
Love? — Whence  is  it  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton) 
that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  whence 
arifes  all  that  Beauty  and  Order  we  fee  in  the 
World  ?  To  what  End  are  Comets,  and  whence 
is  it  that  Planets  move  all  one  and  the  fame 
Way  in  Orbs  Concentric,  while  Comets  move  all. 
Manner  of  Ways,  in  Orbs  very  excentric  ; 
and  what  hinders  the  fixt  Stars  from  falling 
upon  one  another?  How  came  the  Bodies  of  A- 
nimals  to  be  contrived  with  fo  much  Art,  and 
for  what  Ends  were  their  feveral  Parts  ?  Was 
the  Eye  contrived  without  Skill  in  Optics,  and 
the  Ear  without  Knowledge  of  Sounds  ?  How 
do  the  Motions  of  the  Body  follow  from  the 
Will,  and  whence  is  the  Inftindl  in  Animals  ? 
Is  not  the  Senfory  of  Animals  that  Place  to 
which  the  fenfitive  Subfiance  is  prefent,  and 

into 
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into  which  the  Species  of  Things  are  carried, 
through  the  Nerves  and  Brain  that  tfyere  they 
may  be  perceived,  by  their  immediate  Prefence 
to  that  Subfiance?  And  thefe  Things  being 
rightly  difpatched,  does  it  not  appear,  from 
the  Phenomena,  that  there  is  a  Being,  incor¬ 
poreal,  living,  intelligent,  omniprefent,  who, 
in  infinite  Space,  as  it  were,  in  his  Senfory, 
fees  the  Things  themfelves,  intimately  and 
thoroughly ;  perceives  them  and  comprehends 
them  wholly  by  their  immediate  Prefence  to 
himfelf? — Let  Man  thoroughly  weigh  thefe 
Things  and  himfelf  in  the  golden  Scales  of 
Reafon,  and  then,  if  he  can,  deny  the  Being 
and  Providence  of  the  Almighty  God. — Om¬ 
nia  plena  Jovis.  +— 

- “  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  Things  proceed.” -  Milton. 

f  Let  us  fwiftly  courfe  over  the  Valleys  and  Mountains,  found  the 
Depths  of  the  Sea,  range  the  Woods  and  Forefts,  dig  into  the  Entrails 
of  the  Earth,  and  let  the  Atheift  tell  me  which  of  all  thefe  Places  are 
blent  and  fay  nothing  of  a  God,  8cc. 

Dr  More’s  Antid.  agt.  Ath.  L.  2.  C.  3. 

See  alfo  Dr..  Younge’s  inimitable  Pataphrafe  on  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  Notes  thereon. 
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GAP.  II. 

Of  the  Materiality  of  God . 


GO  D  is  certainly  material,  a  real  Body ; 

for  if  we  fay  he  is  immaterial,  we  might 
as  well  fay  he  is  nothing,  for  in  StriSnefs  they 
are  fynonimous.— ' The  Terms  material  and 
immaterial,  are  only  adapted  to  our  grofs  and 
imperfect  Notions  of  Things  ;  as  for  Inftance, 
we  call  the  Body  material,  and  the  Soul  im¬ 
material,  when  they  are  both  really  material ; 
with  this  Difference  only,  viz.  the  former  is  a 
Compound  of  corruptible,  grofs  Matter,  tan¬ 
gible  and  perceptible  to  us  ;  the  latter  is  a  Am¬ 
ple,  ■  fine,  pure,  fubtil,  fpiritual  Subftance, 
which  eludes  the  keeneft  Inveftigation,  and  in- 
ienfeft  Search  of  all  our  Senfes.- — - 

Angels  and  Spirits  were  created  by  God  ; 
they  are  the  Emanations,  Effluvia,  or  effluent 
Sparks  of  his  Entity ;  and,  by  his  almighty 
Power,  fafhioned  into  feparate,  tho’  lefs-glorx- 
ous  Beings  ;  both  God,  their  Creator,  and  they 
being  material ;  God  as  the  mod  pure  and  fu- 
perlative  of  all  Matter  or  Subftance ;  the  An¬ 
gels  of  a  fecond  Degree,  and  human  Souls,  or 
Spirits  of  a  third ;  the  lowed  preceding  thofe 

Bodies 
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Bodies  of  diffoluble  Clay,  they  inform,  there¬ 
fore,  all  that  is,  is  Matter. — Though  we  vul¬ 
garly  call  God  an  immaterial  Being,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  form  any  Idea  of  him  ; 
whence  it  becomes  a  neceffary 'Negative  to  de¬ 
note  what  we  cannot  comprehend. — -Thus  of 
Angels  and  Spirits,  we  call  them  incorporeal 
Beings,  Effences,  or  Subftances,  by  which  we 
intimate  their  Super-excellence  to  common 
perceptible  Bodies,  as  well  as  their  Invifibility 
to  us  ;  but  in  a  true  and  ftrict  Latitude,  to  fay 
that  fuch  a  Creature,  on  Account  of  its  Invi¬ 
fibility  or  Intangibility  to  our  grofs  Organs  of 
Senfe,  is  immaterial,  is  to  deny  its  very  Exit- 
ence,  which  is  a  Contradiction  in  Terms.— 
What  is  immaterial,  untangible,  and  invifibfe 
to  us,  is  not  fo  to  God.— God  is  Xmmenfity, 
hath  in  himfelf  all  Perfection,  Wifdom,  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  Comprehenfion  ;  is  infinite,  omni- 
fcient,  omniprefent,  exifting  in  every  Place, 
is  in  and  prefent  to  every  Creature,  Body, 
Particle,  and  Atom  of  Matter  in  the  Univerfe ; 
is  completely  confcious  of  his  own  Exiftence 
and  Attributes,  thoroughly  knows  himfelf  and 
every  Thing  that  is  ;  therefore  to  himielf  he  is 
a  real,  abfolute,  material,  felf-exiftent  Body 
or  Subftance.- — -Do  the  Angels  perfectly  be¬ 
hold  God?  If  fo,  to  them  he  is  material,  or 
an  actual  Body,  having  Extenfion,  and  pof- 
feffing  Space.— Do  Spirits,  or  Souls,  after  their 

K  3  Bifunion 
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Difunion  from  the  Body,  know  and  converfe 
with  Angels?  If  they  do,  to  them  they  appear 
corporeal.  Did  we  intimately  perceive  and 
hold  Intercourfe  with  Souls  efcaped  from  their 
Bodies,  fhould  we  doubt  of  their  Materiality. 
—We  cannot  fee  the  common  Air,  or  that 
fine  expanfive,  fubtil  Medium,  the  eledlrical 
Fluid,  or  juxta-omnipotent  Soul  of  Nature, 
in  its  primary  or  native  State,  and  yet  to  aflert 
that  they  are  immaterial  would  be  highly  ab- 
furd  ;  becaufe  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  former,  by  the  Attack  of  every  Blaft  of 
Wind,  and  the  latter  is  rendered  vifibie  to  our 
naked  Eye  by  Collifion  and  Fridlion.— When 
Men  difpute  about  the  Corporeality  or  Non¬ 
corporeality  of  God,  they  would  do  well  to 
change  their  Terms,  and  argue  whether  there 
is  a  God  or  no  God  ;  which  would  tend  more 
to  the  Point,  and  fave  the  Produdlion  of  Heaps 
of  learned  Lumber,  that  ferve  only  to  turn 
the  Brain  and  confound  the  Underftanding.— 
To  demonftrate  the  Being  of  my  God,  let  me 
for  a  Moment  lay  by  this  Cafe  of  Clay,  this 
perifhable  Lump  of  Dull,  this  Body  of  putrid 
Earth  ;  and  thus  difincumbered  fpring,  on  the 
Lightning’s  Wing,  to  the  empyrean  Heights 
of  Heaven  ;  thence  lean  infinite  Space,  and, 
with  my  enlarged  Eye,  bound  o’er  Creation’s 
wondrous  Profpedl !  traverfe  Myriads  of 
Globes  and  Suns,  involving  Worlds  in  radiant 

Lufire  ! 
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Luftre  !  clevelope  all  Nature,  from  her  mighty 
Centre  to  her  utmoft  Verge!  infpeX  each  cu¬ 
rious  Fold,  Dependence,  Defign,  Hinge,  Con¬ 
nexion,  Motion,  and  Cement  of  the  vaft  a- 
mazing  Whole ;  and  let  all  expand  itfelf  to 
my  ravifhed  Soul,  dear  as  Aurora  on  her  ori¬ 
ent  Cloud,  or  Phoebus,  when  from  his  golden 

Noon  he  fpreads  his  Urea  mi  ng  Light ! - ’Tis 

done! — And  now  I  glide,  in  radiant  Glory, 
through  boundlefs  Space,  meafure  Infinity, 
and  calculate  Eternity! — Up  I  bound  to  the 
celeftial  Regions  of  my  God,  perch  on  the 
Walls  which  circle  his  Abode,  and  view  that 
eternal  Light  from  whence  I  fprang! — See  him 
as  he  really  is,  an  all-glorious,  immenfe,  in¬ 
finite,  tranfeendent,  eternal,  omnipotent,  om- 
niprefent,  omnifeient,  tremendous  God !  A 
fempiternal,  autocratorical,  automatous,  incom- 
prehenfible,  felf-effluent,  all-wife,  all-merciful, 
all-good,  all-juft,  omniprovident,  omnific,  im¬ 
mortal,  ineffable  King,  Ruler,  Governor,  Fa¬ 
ther,  Mafter,  ProduXor,  Creator,  and  Prefer- 
ver  of  all  that  is,  does,  can,  or  ever  will  exift ! 
He  is  a  real,  material  Body,  and  as  fuch  I  now 
behold  him  ! — Here!  Millions  and  Thoufands 
of  Millions  of  Angels  dance  before  my  ravifh’d 
Eyes,  confeffing  their  Origin  in,  and  perpetual 
Dependence  on  him,  their  Maker,  Lord,  and 
Mafter  ! — Both  are  Matter  ;  he  the  raoft  pure, 
divine,  and  excellent ;  they  his  choiceft  Pro- 

K  4  duXion 
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elusion  orOfF-fpring;  perceiving  his  Glory  and 
Immenfity,  holding  a  conftant  Intercourfe  with 
him  as  Attendants  on,  and  fwift  Executors  of 
his  Will.— 


G  A  P,  III, 

Man's  Free  Agency  offer  ted. 


“  Quid  eft  enim  Libertas  ?  Poteftas  vivendi,  ut  Velis.” 

Cic.  de  paradox.  + 

MAN  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Free  Agent ;  but 
his  Agency  is  expofed  to  fuch  innume¬ 
rable  Fatalities,  that  his  Freedom  often  appears 

to 

f  tl  For  what  (fays  Cicero)  is  Liberty?  It  is  the  Power  of  living  as 

thou  wilt.” - This  is  fpeaking  at  once  like  the  Man  of  Senfe,  and  the 

great  Philofopher  ;  for  the  Freedom  of  a&ing  as  we  pleafe  is  the  only 
Source  from  whence  we  deduce  .all  our  prefent  and  future  Happinefs  : 
Becaufe  if  we  eat,  drink,  fleep,  ride,  walk,  read,  write,  do  good,  or 
bad,  8cc.  under  an  abfolute  Impulfe,  or  Mandate  of  Necefllty,  Life  is 
not  worth  the  having;  Virtue  and  Vice  are  mere  Names,  and  a  future 
Tribunal  on  our  Words  and  Actions  is  abfurd  and  impoffible  :  And  I 
will  mantain  it,  that  thofe  who  deny  the  Freedom  of  Man,  do  alfo  deny 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  or  at  lead  they  take  away  all  Right  and 
Power  of  Judgement  from  God,  who  is  All-juftice,  All-mercy,  All-good- 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  will,  pafs  Sentence  on  no  Creature  who  hath  not  the 
free  Choice  of  his  own  Actions .  To  illuftrate  which,  I  {hall,  from  that 
fublime  Poet  Milton,  tranferibe  the  Angel’s  Anfwer  to  Adam,  demanding 

41  What  meant  that  Caution  join’d,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  — 


Which 
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to  be  entirely  fubfervient  to  Fate  or  Neceffity, 
and  that  his  Liberty  is  a  Chimera  and  not  re¬ 
al  ;  yet  thefe  Fatalities  mu  ft  give  Way  to  con¬ 
viction,  and  yield  to  pofitive  Demonftration : 
For  it  is  certain  that  Man,  in  indifferent,  and 
indeed  in  all  Things  confiftent  with  his  Nature, 
and  that  Point  of  the  Univerfe  he  fills,  hath  the 
Power  of  willing  or  chufing,  in  the  moft  free, 
abfolute,  and  efficacious  Manner;  without  any 
other  Motive  to  determine  him  than  his  own 
Will, 


Which  feems  indeed  to  be  the  real  Language  of  an  Angel,  delivered  in 
the  harmonious  Accents  of  Heaven.—— 

- Son  ol  Heav’n  and  Earth 

Attend  :  That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ;  - 
That  thou  continued;  fuch,  owe  to  thyfelf,  v 
That  is  to  thy  Obedierfce  ;  therein  Hand. 

This  was  that  Caution  given  thee  ;  be  advis’d, 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  *, 

And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  perfevere 
He  left  in  thy  Pow’r  ;  ordain’d  thy  Wdil 
By  Nature  free,  not  over-rul’d  by  Fate 
Inextricable,  or  ftrifl  Necelfity  : 

Our  voluntary  Service  he  requires. 

Not  our  neceffitated  ;  fuch  with  him 
Finds  no  Acceptance,  nor  can  find  ;  for  how 
Can  Hearts,  not  free,  be  try’d  whether  they  ferve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  mull;' 

By  Deftiny,  and  can  no  other  choofe  ?  Car m.  520. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Note  with  a  further  Illufiration,  taken  from  the 
fecond  Night-thought  of  that  moral-plaintive  Philomel,  fweet  in  Sorrow^ 
and  melodioufly  great  in  Grief,  Dr.  Younge  ;  who  thus  lings  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Man’s  Will, 

Thy  Purpofe  firm  is  equal  to  the  Deed  1 
Who  does  the  bell  his  Circumftance  allows. 

Does  well,  a61s  nobly  ;  Angels  could  no  more. 

Our  outward  A6t  indeed  admits  reliraint  ; 

Lis  not  in  Things  o’er  Thought  to  domineer.” 


This 
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*  , 

This  Freedom  in  Man,  this  Liberty  of  In¬ 
difference  hath  been  ftrongly  contefied  ;  New¬ 
ton  and  Clarke  maintain  it;  Voltaire  fpeaks 
thus  concerning  it :  “  If  (fays  he)  one  Angle 
Cafe  can  be  found  where  Man  is  really  free, 
with  a  Liberty  of  Indifference,  that  alone  feems 
fufficient  to  decide  the  Queftion.  Now  what  Cafe 
(hall  we  find  more  proper  than  that  where  our 
Liberty  is  put  to  the  Trial  ?  For  Iniiance, 
it  is  propofed  to  me  to  turn  to  the  right  Hand 
or  to  the  left,  or  to  do  forne  other  Action,  to 
which  neither  Pleafure  invites  nor  Difguft  di¬ 
verts  ;  I  then  chufe,  and  do  not  follow  the 
Dictates  of  my  Underftanding,  which  repre- 
fents  to  me  the  belt ;  for  in  this  Cafe  there  is 
neitherbetternorworfe.  Howdoladi?  lexercife 
a  Right  which  God  has  given  me  of  willing 
and  aching,  in  certain  Cafes,  without  any  other 
Reafon  than  my  own  Will.  I  enjoy  a  Right 
and  Power  to  begin  the  Motion,  and  begin  it 
on  which  Side  I  pieafe.  If,  in  this  Cafe,  my 
Will  alone  directs  me,  why  fhotild  any  other 
Caufe  be  fought  than  my  own  Will  ?  It  feems, 
therefore,  that  in  indifferent  Idlings  we  have 
the  Liberty  of  Indifference.” — ~ — Philofophers, 
fond  of  wrangling  about  mere  Words,  divide 
our  Liberty  into  the  Liberty  of  Indifference, 
fpontaneous  Liberty,  and  Power  ;  but  it  is  a 
Divifion  for  the  Sake  oi  Variety,  for  in  them 
I  can  difcover  no  Difference  of  Meaning  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  may  fay  with  Pope,  64  Wits 
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“  Wits,  juft  like  Fools,  at  War  about  a  Name, 

Have  full  as  oft  no  Meaning,  or  the  fame." 

I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a 
Angle  A<hion  of  which  we  are  capable,  but 
what  is,  or  at  leaft  may  be,  freely  ele&ed  and 
determined  by  our  Will.  Man  has  a  free  Choice 
whether  he  will  do  this,  or  that,  or  let  it  alone  : 
His  Will  is  the  Sovran,  *  Arbiter,  Ele$or,  and 
Determiner  of  his  A&ions. — f  Our  Underhand- 

*  “  Cum  enim  voluntas  habeat  dominium  fuse  a&ionis,  poteft  a&ioiaem 

fuam  eligere,  vel  fufpcndere  8c  cohibere* - Voluntas  enim  fi  proponantur 

plura  bona  quorum  unum  eft  eligendum,  habet  liberam  potetiam  vel  hoc 
vel  iiliud  bonum  ehgendi ;  cum  vero  unum  tantum  bonum  proponitur, 
habet  liberam  potentiam  vel  acceptandi  vel  rejiciendi  illud  bonum.” 

Baronii.  Metaphys.  p.  g2.  302. 

*  Eti  8s  r[[xsv  J8ovXrioic,  rov  rsXovi;  soli  [laXXoy ,  tj 
Se  irpoojpeot rcov  Topo;  ro  rsXo o/ov  ujjatvstv  fiov- 
Xojisda ,  Ttpoaipovpisda  8s  81  coy  vyiayovusy,  See . 

Arift.  Ethic.  I..  3.  C,  2. 

“  Si  potentia  cognofcens  proponat  appetitui  varia  bona,  i.  e.  fi  varia 
bona  uni  fini  infervientia  conferat,  8c  difquirat  quodnam  illorum  fit  eligi- 
bilius,  item  fi  percipiat  idem  objetftum  diverfa  ratione  efle  bonum  8c  ma¬ 
lum,  commodum  8c  incommodum,  8c  deliberet  utrum  eligendum  fit  prop¬ 
ter  commoditatem,  an  vero  rejiciendum  fit  propter  incommoditatem,  ap- 
petitus  erit  liber,  8c  propofito  quovis  objedlo  plene  cognito  vel  eligere 
propter  commoditatem  vel  rejicere  propter  incommoditatem.  Unde  pa- 
tet  appetitum  rationalem  hominis,  i.  e.  Voluntatem,  efte  liberam  :  quia 
enim  intelletftus  varia  bona  inter  fe  confere  poteft,  difquirendo  qua  ratione 
hoc  bonum  fit  illi  bono  praeferendum,  8c  qua  ratione  poftponendum  ;  quia 
item  unius  8c  ejufdem  obejdti  convenientiam  feu  commoditatem  8cdifconveni- 
entiam  inter  fe  conferre  valet,  difquirendo  ultrum  objedhim  fit  ampleclendum 
propter  convenientiam  fuam,  an  vero  rejiciendum  propter  difeonvenientiam*, 
ideo  voluntas  eft  libera  8c  indifferens  ad  objedlurn  illud,  etiam  poftquam  eft 
|)lene  cognitum  vel  eligendum  vel  rejiciendum.” 

Baron.  Metaph.  P.  327.  328. 

ing 
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,  ing  and  Reafon  represent  to  ns  the  Advantage 
or  Bifadvantage  arifing  from  the  doing  or  not 
doing  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  ;  but  this  is  only 
a  ftating  of  the  Cafe  in  our  Minds ,  a  Libration 
or  Weighing  of  the  Circumftances  relative  or 
confequential  thereto ;  for  it  is  our  Will  that 
determines  our  Choice  or  Rejection  thereof, 
and  that  in  the  molt  free  and  abfolute  Manner. 
For  Inftance,  fome  choice  Fruits  are  fet  before 
me,  of  which  I  am  paffionately  fond,  and,  from 
the  eating  of  which,  I  have  before  experienced 
the  moft  falubrious  Effects,  with  regard  to  my 
Health;  notwithftanding  which, will  any  Man  liv¬ 
ing  dare  to  affert  that  I  cannot  determine  my felf 
by  my  Will  in  the  moft  free  Manner,  and  in  Spite 
of  all  Kefiftance  from  my  Reafon  and  Appetite 
refufe  to  eat,  or  tafte  the  delicious  Dainty  ?  J 
Man  lias  the  free  Will  or  indifputable  Li¬ 
berty  to  chufe  and  aft  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  on 
the  Truth  of  this  Propofition  the  Notion  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punifhments  depends; 
the  relore  take  away  one  and  you  deftroy  the 
other.  *— It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  objeft,  that  | 

+  “  Homo  vero  quamvis  famelicus  fit  ratione  dommii  quod  \  oluntas 
1 , abet  in  fuas  aftiones,  non  folum  potcft  ad  certum  tempus  fufpendere  ac-  , 
tum  appetcndi,  Verum  et-iam  poteft  appetere^ perpetuam  carentiam  cibi, 
nt  natet  ex  11s  aui  abftanendo  a  cibi  mortem  fibi  attuleiunt. 

"  1  ^  lb.  Sea.  7.  P.  94. 

*  11  Not  free,  what  Proof  could  they  have  given  fincere 
Of  true  Allegiance,  conftant  Faith  or  Love, 

>  Where  only  what  they  needs  mu.ft  do  appear’d. 

Not  what  they  would?  "What  Praife  could  they  receive  : 

Milton.  L.  3. 

were 
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were  Man  free  he  would  at  Pleafure  change 
his  Dlfpofition,  his  very  Nature;  for  this  is 
not  given  him  to  do,  it  is  a  Power  veiled  in 
God  alone.  Had  Man  the  Power  of  giving 
himfelf  Propeniities,  affuming  a  new  Bifpoil- 
tion  at  Will,  and  changing  his  Nature  at  Plea¬ 
fure  ;  the  Interpofition,  Government,  or  even 
Exiftence  of  a  God  would  be  needlefs ;  for 
Man  would  be  God  ;  he  would  alter,  fubvert,/ 
or  renew  the  Laws,  Motions,  and  Properties 
of  the  Univerfe,  according  to  the  Predomina¬ 
tion  of  his  Fancy:  (But  I  fuppofe  Pain,  Po¬ 
verty,,  and  Death  would  be  very  rarely  his 
Choice)  The  latter  would  be  as  eafy  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  this  Power  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
Man’s  Nature,  therefore  he  is  to  the  utmoft 
Extent  of  his  Defign  free,  and  at  Liberty  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  whatever  he  pleafes. — - 
f  It  is  Matter  of  Surprize  to  me,  that  fo 
great  a  Man  as  Mr.  Locke  fhould  have  urged 
the  following  Objections  to  Man’s  free  Agency,  . 

t  “  Awaking  man  is  not  at  Liberty  to  think  or  not  to  think,  no  more 
than  he  is  at  Liberty  whether  his  Body  (hall  touch  another  or  no,  8cc.'” 
(See  Chamb.  Di£L  under  Power) - If  Man  is  under  the  Neceffitv  of  al¬ 

ways  thinking,  (which  may  be  doubted)  is  not  God  under  the  fame  Ne- 
ceffity  ?  Why,  then,  fhould  this  be  obje&ed  to  Man’s  free  Agency? 
What  is  poffible  with  God  he  doeth  freely,  and  fo  Man  what  is  pofiible 
with  him.  God  cannot  will  to  be  or  not  to  be,  to  be  extended  or  not 
be  extended,  to  be  a  God  or  no  God  ;  fo  Man,  he  cannot  live  detached 
from  the  Touch  of  one  or  other  of  contiguous  Bodies ;  when  awake  fuf- 
pend  the  A6lion  of  Thought,  or  be  a  Man  or  Bird  at  Pleafure  ;  yet  he  is 
an  abfolute  free  Agent,  and  hath  Power,  as  far  as  confident  with  his  De¬ 
sign,  to  do,  or  not  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes. 


VIZ, 
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viz.  “  A  Man  (fays  he)  falling  into  the  Water 
(  a  Bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein 
Liberty,  is  not  a  free  Agent.  For  tho’  he  has 
Volition,  tho’  he  prefers  his  not  falling  to 
falling,  yet  the  Forbearance  of  that  Motion 
not  being  in  his  Power,  the  Stop  or  Celfation 
of  that  Motion  follows  not  Volition,  and  there¬ 
fore  therein  he  is  not  free.” — Mr.  Locke  ought 
to  have  been  aware,  that  a  Man  fo  falling  into 
the  Water,  is  as  abfolutely  free  as  another 
when  he  chufes  to  move  or  not  to  move,  to 
begin  the  Motion  to  the  right  Hand  or  to  the 
left  ;  for  it  is  not  the  Reilraint  or  Refiftance 
we  meet  with  from  other  Bodies,  or  Powers  of 
greater  Force,  more  potent  or  heavy  than  we, 
which  can  affeft  our  Freedom  of  Will ;  the 
Will  may  be  free,  tho’  we  were  in  Chains: 
Befides,  if  this  Man,  falling  into  the  Water,, 
would  have  chofen  not  to  fall  in,  he  fhould 
have  been  endued  with  the  Gift  of  Prefcience 
or  clear  Perception  of  Futurity,  and,  confe- 
quently,  of  what  would  happen  to  him  •  x  hen  ^ 
he  would  have  forefeen,  that  had  he  gone  o- 
ver  the  Bridge  it  would  have  broke  and  let  him 
into  the  Water  ;  therefore  he  would  have  cho¬ 
fen  not  to  go  over  the  Bridge,  but  have  gone 
fome  other  Way  and  efcaped  the  Hanger,  but 
Prefcience  is  a  peculiar  Attribute  of  God,  quite 
foreign  to  our  Nature  ;  and  is  a  Power,  which 
given  to  Man,  would  alter  the  whole  Syftem 
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of  Nature ;  at  leaft,  that  Chain  of  incidents 
conneded  therewith;  therefore  the  Man  thus 
falling  into  the  Water  is  a  free  Agent,  becaufe 
finking  under  the  Preffure  of  an  Accident 
which  he  could  not  forefee,  he  makes  Ufe  of 
his  Freedom  or  Liberty  of  chufing  the  belt 
then  in  his  Power,  which  is  to  get  out  if  pof- 
fible,  if  not,  he  perifhes ;  but  dies  a  free  Agent. 
What  have  Accidents  to  do  with  my  Will?  No¬ 
thing,  becaufe  I  cannot  forefee  them. — I  chufe, 
to-day,  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  my  Brother,  but  in 
my  Way  flip  down  and  break  my  Leg,  my 
Will  is  free  ;  I  chufe  to  rife  and  purfue  my 
Journey,  but  am  unable,  becaufe  my  Leg  will 
not  permit  me:  But  had  I  been  prefcient,  I 
had  efcaped  the  Misfortune,  by  avoiding  the 
Caufe  of  it.  Becaufe  I  have  not  the  Power  of 
warding  off  the  Accident,  my  Leg  is  broke ; 

what  can  I  do  in  this  Cafe?  Chufe  the  belt  : 

* 

which  is  to  feek  the  neareft  Eafe  or  Remedy. — . 
I  am  free  in  another  Senfe,  under  this  Acci¬ 
dent  ;  arid  that  is,  tho’  prefent  and  certain  Re¬ 
lief  was  offered  me,  I  could  refolutely  refufe 
all  Aid,  and  freely  will  to  remain  and  perifh 
on  the  Spot.— I  chufe  to  go  to  fee  fome  Cattle  in  the 
Field,  but  before  I  reach  them,  am  ftruck  blind  by 
a  Flaflt  of  Lightening;  had  I  forefeen  what  would 
havebefelme,  I  had  ftaidathome;  but  I  am  not 
God :  I  am  a  frail  Creature,  and  as  fuch  abfo- 
lutely  free. — Will  any  Man  fay  that,  becaufe 

my 
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my  Organs  or  Members  are  difabled  or  de- 
ftroyed,  I  am  lefs  free  ?  I  hope  not;  he  may 
juftly  alledge. that  I  am  lefs  a  Man,  that  fome 
of  the  Servants  of  my  Will  are  difabled,  or 
rendered  incapable  of  executing  its  Commands, 
but  to  affirm  that  my  Will-  is  lefs  free,  is  a 
moll  glaring  Contradiction. — Will  any  Man 
affert  that  a  Great  General,  commanding  an 
Army  of  forty  Thoufand  Men,  is  lefs  a  Gene¬ 
ral,  becaufe  he  hath  the  Misfortune  to  lofe 
twenty  Thoufand  of  them  by  Sicknefs  or  Bat¬ 
tle  ?  He  may  aver  that  he  has  fewer  Agents 
to  difcharge  his  Orders  or  Commands,  but 
muft  allow  that  he  is  the  fame  great  General, 
and  inverted  with  the  fame  Authority  as  when 

he  had  forty  Thoufand  ftrong. - “  A  Man’s 

Heart  beats  (fays  the  laft  named  great  Author) 
and  the  Blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his 
Power,  by  any  Thought  or  Volition,  to  flop ; 
and  therefore  in  Refpect  of  thefe  Motions, 
where  Reft  depends  not  ,on  his  Choice,  nor 
would  follow  the  Determination  of  his  Mind, 
if  he  fhould  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  Agent.” 
If  I  had  the  Power  of  cauftng  my  Heart  to 
beat  or  not,  my  Blood  to  flow  or  Hand  ftill,  at 
Will,  I  muft  he  more  than  God,  (who  can  not 
be  and  ceafe  to  be  at  Pleafure)  having  Power  to 
be  dead  or  alive,  effe  feu  non  effe,  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  juft  as  I  fancied ;  for  my  Life  cer¬ 
tainly  depends  on  the  Motion  of  my  Blood  and 

Heart : 


/ 
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Heart:  And  if  I  had  this  Imperium,  this  ar¬ 
bitrary  Rule  over  my  internal  vital  Motions, 
might  I  not  juftly  fuppofe  all  the  Laws  and 
Motions  of  the  Univerfe  equally  fubjehl  to  my 
Controul?  If  I  could  fay  to  my  Heart,  Hand 
ftill,  and  it  obeys  me  ;  and  to  my  Blood  flop,  and 
it  ftagnates;  might  not  I  infer  that  the  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  were  under*  and, 
fubfervient  to  my  Will  ? — But  this  Power  be¬ 
longs  only  to  God,  nor  doth  the  Want  of  it 
in  Man  diminifh  or  circnmfcribe  his  free  A- 

gency.- - A  Man’s  Heart  beats,  and  the 

Blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his  Power, 
by  any  Thought  or  Volition,  to  flop.  — Can 
•not  this  Man  freely  and  refolutely  chufe  to 
fwallow  a  Potion,  which  inftantaneoully  will 
flop  the  Beating  of  the  Heart,  flagnate  the 
'  Blood,  and  leave  the  whole  Mafs  fenfelefs  and 
at  reft  ?  He  may  ;  therefore  by  an  A  hi  of  Vo¬ 
lition  he  hops  their  Motions.  - — “  He  that  is  a 
clofe  Prifoner  (continues  the  fame  Author)  in 
a  Room  twenty  Feet  fquare,  being  at  the 
North  Side  of  his  Chamber,  is  at  Liberty  to 
-walk  twenty  Feet  Southward,  becaufe  he  can 
walk  or  not  walk  it;  but  is  not,  at  the  fame 
Time,  at  Liberty  to  do  the  Contrary,  i.  e.  to 
walk  twenty  Feet  Northwards.”-— Man’s  Will 
is  not  to  furmount  Impoffibilities;  it  is  more 
than  God  himfelf  can  do;  what  is  polhble  fvith 
God  he  can  by  his  Will  determine;  and  fo 

L  -  with 
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with  Man,  what  is  poffible  with  him  he  can 
accomplifh,  and  that  freely,  and  in  the  moll 
abfolute  Manner.  Is  it  poffible  for,  or  did 
God  ever  delegate  that  Power  to  Man,  to  walk 
through  Walls,  Mountains,  and  Rocks,  with¬ 
out  any  Space  or  adequate  Vacuity  therein  ? — 
How  then  can  Man  be  lefs  free  becaufe  he  can 
not  walk  through  a  Wall,  without  firft  making  a 
Paflage  therein  large  enough  for  the  Reception  of 
hi  s  Body  ? — “  But  is  not  at  the  fame  Time  at  Li¬ 
berty  todo  the  Contrary,  ire.  to  walk  twenty  Feet 
Northwards — that  is,  he  can  notwalk  through 
a  folid  Stone  or  Brick  Wall,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  free.  This  is,  indeed,  very  pretty 
Logic,  as  well  as  excellent  Philofophy ! — Im- 
poffibilities  are  not  Badges  of  Slavery ;  there¬ 
fore  we  are  tree,  as  fully  and  amply  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  our  Nature  and  Defign  :  If  we  are 
not,  future  Rewards  and  Puniffiments  are  mere 
Chimeras  ;  for  he  would  be  a  cruel,  unjull  God, 
who  punilhedhisCreatures  for  doing  that  which 
they  could  not  avoid,  and  which  he  had  pre- 

defigned  they  fhould  do.- - If  we  have  not 

the  free  and  abfolute  Election  of  all  our  Acti¬ 
ons,  whence  arifes  that  heart-felt  Delight,  that 
generous  Glow,  that  fweet  Serenity  which, 
from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  having  nobly  defended 
Innocence,  ferved  the  Caule  of  Virtue,  relieved 
the  Dillrefled,  clothed  the  Naked,  fed  the  Hun¬ 
gry,  vifited  and  comforted  the  Sick,  and  Pri- 

\  foner 
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foner,  Sec .  difFufes  itfelf  over  our  Bofoms,  and 
gives  us  a  Tafte  of  Heaven  ere  we  arrive  at  it? 
And,  vice  verfa,  when  we  are  guilty  of  a  Breach 
of  Duty  to  God  or  Man,  and  commit  enormous 
Crimes,  whence  that  gnawing  Remorfe,  that 
Sting  of  Confcience,  that  Glimpfe  of  Hell  which 
racks  and  tortures  our  milerable  Minds?  Could 
thefe  things  be,  if  we  do,  Or  are  capable  of 
doing  nothing  more  than  what  we  are  obliged 
and  compelled  to  do,  by  a  blind  and  fatal  Ne~ 
ceffity  ?  In  fine,  take  away  this  grand  Kptrqpiov , 
this  Touch-ftone  of  Heaven,  the  free  Choice 
of  all  our  A6lions,  and  you  not  only  deftroy 
all  Religion,  and  the  Rewards  and  Punifhments 
annexed  thereto,  but  render  us  unfit  to  obtain 
either  Praife  or  Difpraife,  on  Account  of  our 
Works  from  God  or  Man;  and  fubvert  Juftice, 
and  all  thofe  endearing  Laws  on  which  the  no¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  Structure  of  Society  is  raifed. 

* - We  experience  the  a<Rual  Power  of  our 

Freedom  every  Day,  therefore  we  are  free  A- 
gents.  I  chufe,  e.  g.  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  my 
Friend  to  Night,  to  whom  I  mufl  pafs  through 
a  narrow  Entry,  at  whofe  Mouth  I  find  placed 
a  vaft  Mill-ftone,  which  by  all  the  Strength 
and  Art  I  am  Mafter  of,  I  cannot  remove ; 
whence  I  find  it  impoffible  to  accomplifh  my 
Will,  and  therefore  it  is  denied  that  I  am  a 
free  Agent.  This  is  a  ftrange  Way  of  reafon- 
ing^,  for  by  the  fame  Rule  we  may  afiert  that 

j  L  %  God 
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is  not  Free,  becaufe  he  can  not  annihilate 
or  reduce  himfelf  to  nothing,  recall  the  time 
that  is  palp  or  limit  duration,  which  are 
alike  impoffible. 

t  Notwithftanding  Man  cannot  fore  fee  future 
Accidents  or  Misfortunes,  at  Pleafure  walk 
through  Walls,  Rocks,  and  Mountains ;  and  by 
his  Will  transfer  his  Body  to  where  he  pleafes, 
when  his  Members  are  unable  to  execute  its 
Orders ;  he  is  free  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  all 
poffible  Things.  If  a  Man  is  not  free,  becaufe 
by  an  Ad  of  Volition  he  cannot  flop  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  his  Heart  and  Blood,  nor  walk  through 
a  Stone  Wall  wherein  is  no  Breach ;  by  parity 
of  Reafon  we  may  afl'ert  that  he  is  not  a  free  A- 
gent ,  becaufe  he  cannot  fly  as  a  Bird,  6r  live 
as  a  Fiih  in  the  Water;  for  it  is  juft  the  fame 
Thing,  being  equally  alike  impoffible. 

Cannot  I  tranfad  or  execute  the  braveft  or  vi- 
leftof  Purpofes,  from  no  other  Inducement  than 
merely  my  own  Will? — Will  any  Man  affirm 
that  I  cannot  ftab  my  Friend  to  the  Heart,  or 

t  It  is  Matter  of  Supprke  to  me  that  any  Chri-ftian,  or  even  a  good, 
or  learned  Heathen,  (liould  ever  attempt  to  inculcate  a  Dilbelief  of  abfo- 
lute  free  Will  in  Man  ;  becaufe  it  fubjecds  him  to  the  fatal  Opinion  of 
Predehinaticm  *,  whence  he  becomes  defperate,  and  carelefs  of  guarding 
again  It  Misfortunes  :  A  notable  Example  whereof  we  have  in  Charles  the 
3  2th  of  Sweden,  who  was  fo  ftrongiy  prepoflelfed  with  the  Notion  of  Pre- 
dedination,  that  he  believed  no  Enemy,  or  Power,  able  to  hurt  or  de~ 
itroy  him,  till  the  very  Moment  at  which,  it  was  predeligned  by  Fate, 
his  Death  or  Deftru&ion  Ihould  happen.  Whence  he  a&ed  again!!  Peter 
tlie  Great  of  Ruffia,  and  in  Poland  and  Turkey  like  an  invincible  Defpe-> 
and  died  like  a  fool-hardy  Mortal. 

'  ,  offer 
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offer  my  naked  Bread  to  the  Sword’s  Point 
to  preferve  his  Life? — He  may,  but  if  I 
pleafe  can  demonftrate  the  contrary.  What 
then  does  it  matter  whether  it  be  called 
Power  or  Will?  It  is  alone  disputing  about 

Words - When  we  once  deny  the  Reality  of 

free  Will  in  Man,  we  mud  difbelieve,  entirely, 
future  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  “  Quod  ve- 
ro  latiffime  pateat  voluntas  hoc  etiam  ipdus 
naturae  convenit ;  ac  fumma  quaedam  in  ho- 
mine  perfeclio  ed,  quod  agat  per  voluntatem, 
hoc  ed  libere;  atque  itapeculiari  quodam  mo- 
do  fit  author  fuarum  athionum  &  ob  ipfas  lau- 
dem  mereatur.”  Confequently  Man  is  never 
more  free,  great,  noble,  and  happy  than  when 
his  Reafon  and  Will  are  in  per  feci  Frienddiip 
and  Union ;  Reafon  commanding,  and  Will 
executing;  Reafon  pointing  out  the  bed  and 
mod  worthy  Objechs  and  Purfuits,  Will  obey¬ 
ing  and  enjoying;  Reafon  illuminating  the 
Path  to  Truth  and  Virtue,  Will  purfuing  the 
irradiated  Footdeps :  In  fine,  Reafon  dictating, 
and  Will  perpetually  and  fubmiffively  aching 
congruous  thereto. j; 

+  “  The  free  of  all  Men  is  he  who  can  be  free  in  Slavery  itfeif : 
in  what  Condition  or  Country  foevera  Man  maybe,  he  is,  moft  free  when 
he  fears  the  Gods  and  none  but  them  :  In  fhort,  that  Man  is  truly  free, 
who,  difengaged  from  all  Manner  of  Fear,  or  anxious  Defire,  is  fubjeft 
to  the  Gods,  and  his  Reafon  only.  Fenei.  Telem.  L.  5.  Quis  igitur 
vivit,  nt  vult,  mil  qui  refla  fequitur  ;  qui  gaudet  officio  t  cut  vivendi  via 
confjderata,  atque  provifa  elf  :  qui  legibus  quidem  non  propter  meturn 
paret,  fed  eas  fequitur;’  atque  colit, '  quia  id  falutare  maxime  eife  jydicat  ?” 
Cic.  deparad*— “  Nemo  liber  qui  fervit  cupiditatibus.”  Eras. 
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CAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Soul  and  Body  in  their  Slate  of  Union . 


HETHER  Willis  a  Power  of  the  Soul 
or  Body  we  know  not,  Becaufe  the 


Manner  of  their  Union  is  a  Stranger  to  us; 
neither  can  we  tell  whether  we  have  any  Power 
or  Paffion  that  is  not  produced  by  the  mutual 
Concurrence  of  both.  We  think,  but  we  do 


not  affirm,  that  Thought  is  peculiar  to  the 


Soul,  entirely  exempt  from  the  Influence  or 
adiion  of  the  Body:  We  fee,  hear,  and  fpeak, 
which  are  the  particular  Functions  of  thofe 
refpective  Organs  of  the  Body,  the  Eye,  Ear, 
anji  Tongue  ;  but  can  the  Eye  fee,  the  Ear 
hear,  or  the  Tongue  fpeak  J  without  the  Im- 
pulflon  or  Operation  of  the  Soul  ?  We  have 
the  invaluable  Bleffing  or  Gift  of  Reafon,  but 


■f  As  articulate  Sounds  are  the  Channel  through  which  we  communicate 


our  Ideas  to  each  other,  the  Balls  on  which  all  the  Sweets  of  Society  are 
erected,  the  Lute  of  Harmony,  the  Soul  of  Literature,  and  the  Caufe  of 
all  thofe  endearing  Bleffmgs  we  derive  from  Converfation  ;  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  Learned  and  Curious  to  inform  us  how,  and  by  what  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Tongue  fuch  Sounds  are  generated  :  The  Air,  no  Doubt,  is  the 
grand  Medium  by,  and  through,  which  all  Sounds  are  propagated  ;  but 
though  it  concurs  in  the  Production  of  the  human .  Voice,  yet  it  more 
immediately  depends  on  fome  Property  in  the  Tongue,  with  whofe  fecret 
Nature  I  could  wifh  to  be  acquainted/ 


doth 
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doth  it  exert  itfelf  without  any  Regard  to  the 
material  Part  of  us  ?  Hath  it  no  Connection 
with  the  Body?  It  certainly  hath;  for  with¬ 
out  the  Help  of  that  medullar  Subftance,  the 
Brain,  we  could  not  exercife  the  Power  of  Ra¬ 
tiocination.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we  can¬ 
not  difcover  what  the  Soul  is,  how  it  operates, 
the  Manner  of  its  Union  with,  and  Adlion  on, 
the  Body,  or  of  the  Body  on  it ;  whether  it 
rehdes  in  one  or  every  Part  of  the  Body,  or 
whether  it  internally  or  externally  influences 
and  informs  it  :  And,  indeed,  fo  little  do  we 
know  of  ourfelves,  that  we  cannot  tell  from 
whence  our  lowed  Defires  and  vileft  Paflions 
proceed  ;  from  the  Body,  exclufive  of  the 
Soul,  they  cannot;  from  the  Soul,  independed 
of  the  Body,  is  impoflible  ;  wherefore  we  muft 
either  allow  that  they  are  produced  by,  and 
project  from  the  Concentus  or  reciprocal  Con¬ 
currence  of  Soul  and  Body,  or  confefs  our 
total  Ignorance  of  their  Caufe. 

Whence,  I  am  bold  to  fay,  that  the  mutual 
A6lion  of  Soul  and  Body  (while  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion)  on  each  other  is  fo  indifpenfibly  neceflpry, 
that  the  Soul  cannot  think  or  Operate  without 
the  Aid  of  the  Body ;  f  nor  can  the  Body  fee, 
hear,  fpeak,  or  move  without  the  Soul. — Such 


+  “  A  Soul  is  Part  of  a  Compound,  whereof  Body  is  the  other  Part  ; 
and  they  mutually  affe6l  each  other,  as  Parts  of  the  fame  whole.” 

Dr.  Clarke’s  2.  Rep.  to  Leibn. 

L  4  then 
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then  is  the  Neceffity  of  their  Union,  reciprocal 
Action,  and  Co-operation,  that  we  have  not 
a  Jingle  Thought  or  Action  ill  which  they  are 
not  jointly  and  neceffarily  concerned.  The 
Soul  undoubtedly  is  the  moft  noble  Part  of 
Man;  it  is  that  which  raifes  him  above  the 
Brute,  and  makes  him  the  peculiar  Care  of 
Heaven  :  '  But  it  is  a  Being  of  which  we  are 
totally  ignorant,  therefore  let  us  leave  it  in  the 
Hands  of  that  omnifcient  God  from  whom  it 
had  a  Beginning.--  The  Body  is  a  moft  cu¬ 
rious  Piece  of  Workmanftiip,  and  is  alone 
fufficient  to  prove  the  Exiftence  of  a  God :  Its 
Pofture,  how  noble  and  erecft  !—  ; 

•  V,  ;  >• 

at  .  /  ■ 

“  Os  homini  fublime  dedit ;  coelumque  videre 

Juffit,  8c  eredos  ad  fidera  tollere  vultus.”  Ovid, 

/ 

When  by  his  Word,  God  had  accomplifh’d  all, 

Man  to  create  he  did  a  Council  call  : 

Employ’d  Ms  Hand  to  give  the  Dull  he  took 
A  graceful  Figure,  and  majeftic  Look  : 

With  his  own  Breath  convey’d  into  his  Breaft 
Life,  and  a  Soul  fit  to  command  the  reft, 

f  '  '  n 

Worthy  alone  to  celebrate  his  Name 

For  fuch  a  Gift ;  and  tell  from  whence  it  came.” 

Waller. 

+  14  Cumcasterze  Animantes  pronis  corporibus  in  humum  fpeclent,  quia 
rationem,  ac  fapientiam  non  acceperunt,  nobis  autem  flatus  re£ius,  fub- 
limis  vultus  ab  artifice  Deo  datus  fit  8cc.” 

See  La<flantius  L.  2.  C-.  i.  Alfo  Derbam’s  Fhyfico-theok  L.  4, 

.  ‘  V  '  '  All 
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All  the  Organs  and  Members  of  the  Body 
are  moft  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  Difcharge 
of  their  refpeblive  Funblions  and  Offices  : 
Therein  appear  the  moft  noble  and  exquiftte 
Skill,  Defign,  and  Contrivance  of  the  almighty 
Creator;  being  every  Way  beautifully  and 
perfe&ly  fitted  for  that  Station,  or  Place  it 
occupies  in  the  Univerfe.  The  mutual  Aid,. 
Dependence,  and  Connexion  the  external 
Members  have  on,  and  with  each  other,  is  ad¬ 
mirable;. nor  does  their  faithful,  inftantaneous 
Obedience  to  the  Mandates  of  the  Will  left 
befpeak  the  infinite  Wifdom  of  God  No 
fooner  doth  it  command  than  the  Foot,  the 
Hand,  the  Tongue,  See.  are  fwift  to  execute 
its  Orders. - No  Man  living  can  prove,  be¬ 

yond  a  Doubt,  whether  it  is  the  Soul  or  Body 
that  is  cogitative  ;  becaufe  we  cannot  deny 
but  that  God  may  have  the  Power  of  annexing 
Thought  to  Matter  as  well  as  to  Spirit,  and 
therefore  if  this  Power  is  veiled  in  God,  he 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  have  affixt  it  to 
our  Bodies.  We  have  great  Reafon,  I  confefs, 
to  believe  that  the  Soul  only  is  cogitative,  but 
it  will  never  be  demonftrated.  If  I  affert  that 
my  Body  only  thinks,  it  may  be  falfe  ;  but  no 
Man  can  prove  it  fo.  In  fhort,  both  Soul  and 
Body  is  a  myfterious  Creature  ;  the  Soul  eludes 
pur  utmoft  Comprehenfion  ;  and  the  Body 
may  have  ten  Thoufand  fecret  Properties  that 

we 
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as  to  entitle  us  to  that  eternal  Happinefs  pur- 
chafed  for  us  by  the  precious  Blood  of  an  ever 
bleffed  Saviour  and  Redeemer;  which  we  may 
all  do  is  my  jnoft  fincere  and  fervent  Prayer.— 


G  A  P  V, 


Our  future  Happinefs  or  Mifery  depends  on  ourf elves. 


E  are ,  coinpofed  of  a  Soul  and  Body  ; 


\  \  the  former  fuppofed  to  be  immortal, 
the  latter  perifhable.  We  are  free  Agents,  and 
as  fuch  M afters  of  our  own  Actions ;  and,  if 
the  Soul  is  ens  realiter  a  corpore  diftin&um, 
&  a<ftu,  ab  eo  feperabile,  et  quod  feorfim  per 
fe  fubfiftere  poteft,”  and  referved  for  future 
Rewards  or  Punifhments,  which  we  are  taught 
and  have  great  Reafon  to  believe;  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  its  eternal  Happinefs  or  Mifery  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  our  Will,  and  muft1  inevi¬ 
tably  be  determined  thereby.  This  is  an  a- 
larming  Circumftance  for  though  the  Certainty 
of  the  Soul  s  Immortality,  or  Poft-eternity,  in 
a  State  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  cannot  be 


clearly 
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clearly  demonffrated  or  known,  yet  it  ought 
to  be,  to  us,  a  continual  Spur  or  Stimulus  to 
Ads  of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs;  and  to  excite 
us  to  the  Pra&ice  of  all  thofe  Duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  as  rational  and  focial  Beings  ;  Be- 
caufe  in  Cafe  of  total  Annihilation,  the  good 
and  virtuous  will  meet  that  terrible  Period 
with  the  greateft  Compofure  and  Serenity, 
which  tne  wicked  will  never  be  able  to  do  * 
and  if  Happineis  and  Mifery  are  in  futurum, 
then  the  good,  from  the  Juftnefs  and  Merit  of 
their  own  Adions,  will  be  received  into  incon¬ 
ceivable  Blifs  and  unfading  Felicity  ;  and  the 
wicked,  who  have  the  fame  Power  or  Choice 
to  do  well,  will  be  hurled  headlong  into  the 
infernal  Regions  of  endlefs  Torments  and  Mi- 
feiy;  never  more  to  tafte  of  Happinefs,  or 
ieel  the  leaPt  Abatement  of  their  excruciating 
Woes.  I  am  free  ;  therefore  the  Happinefs  or 
Mifery  or  my  Soul  depends  upon  my  Will. 
Shall  I  complain  of  Injuflice  or  Cruelty  in  my 
almighty  Judge,  who  hath  fet  before  me  Good 
and  Evil,  endued  me  with  a  competent  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Perception,  by  which  to  diftinguifh 
the  Value  of  each,  with  an  abfolute  Power  of 
chufing  which  I  pleafe,  becaufe  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Purfuit  and  Practice  of  Vice  to  that 
of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs ;  and  am  therefore, 
by  him,  condemned  to  endlefs  Torment  ? 
Certainly  not;  vmy  Sentence  is  juft  ;  from  my- 
felf  I  am  adjudged.  CAP. 


7 
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C  A  I  P.  VI. 


Of  the  Origin  or  Production  of  the  Soul . 

..  --  S  •  •  '  I  v 

THE  clear  Knowledge  of  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  our  t  Souls,  is  a- Thing  of 
Rich  vaft  concern,  that  I  could  not  omit  taking 
this  clofe  and  ft  rid  Review  and  Examination  * 
thereof;  and  as  the  Repetition  of  fomething 

-f-  The  learned  and  pious  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  in  the 
Beginning  of  ills  Government  of  the  Thoughts  fays,  41  All  confefs  we 
-enjoy  a  Soul,  which  commandeth  and  reftraineth  in  us.  What  a  one  it 
is  none  can  tell.  Hence  are  thole  many  Dilputes  concerning  its  Eiience, 
Seat,  and  Subject  with  the  fubordinate  faculties  of  it.  No  Pei fon  hath 
throughly  been  acquainted  with  this  iecret  Governor  in  Man.  44  Some 
Philofqphers  have  defined  it  a  Harmony  fome  a  divine  Virtue,  a  Particle 
of  the  Deity  ;  lome  the  moft  i lender  and  exile  Air  ;  fome  a  Blood  ;  fome 
Heat  or  Fire  ;  fome  Number.  So  innate  is  Error,  that  we  moft  err  com- 
cerning  ourfelves.”  What  is  it  that  Men  have  not  made  the  Soul  ?— They 
have  exhibited  her  under  every  Form,  {hewn  her,  like  Proteus,  a  {fuming 
every  Drefs •,  performed  anatomical  Ledlures  on  her  as  a  Being  fubjetl  to 
Di flexion  ;  produced  her  a  Deo,  ex  nihilo,  feu  ex  non-ente,  ab  igni, 
ab  AEre,  -.ex  aqua,  e  terra,  8cc.  now  fixther  Refidence  in  the  Heart,  now 
the  Brain,  now  in  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  8cc.  8cc.  Have  made  her  prefen t  to. 
every  Point  of  the  Body, .yet  refident  in'none;  extended  and  not  extended* 
a  fmiplc,  a  complex  Subfiance,  8cc.  8cc.  In  a  Word,  they  have  made  her  e- 
very  Thing  human  Invention  and  Folly  are  capable  ot  ;  and  after  all  are. 
obliged  to  conlefs  their  total  Ignorance  of  both  her  Production  and  Na¬ 
ture*.  No  foOner  did  I  propofe  the  Generation  of  the  Soul  (which  the 
Laws  of  Nature  feemmoft  to  authorize)  than  a  dignified  Divine  demanded 
of  me,  very  ironically,  If  I  meant  to  hatch  Souls,  as  Ducks  do  their 
Eggs  ?  But  I  would  a  Ik  him,  and  all  his  theological  Brethren,  whether 
he  or  they  can  prove  the  Generation  of  the  Soul  to  be  either  inconfiftent 
with  lacred  Writ,  with  her  own  Immortality/ or  derogatory  from  the 
Power,  Honour,  or  Wifdom  of  God  P—  '  v  •  - 

*  1  *  t  •  • 
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1  have  already  faid  concerning  it  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  occur,  I  hope  the  Importance  of  the  Sub 
jedl  will  plead  my  Excule.  Thales,  who  in 
the  Time  of  Damafius  King  of  Athens,  was 
itiled  the  Wife  (Kat  xpcoTop  aocpop  ovoyaftq  apyov- 
roc,  A$m<u  Aayam)  was  the  firft,  as  Laertius 
hints,  that  fuppofed  the  Soul  to  be  immortal.” 

W  m°l  °s  Kai  aurPv'  rtpcfiov  smeiv  (paw  aSavaror 

X°‘i o&Xoi;  otoiqrqp.”  But  how 
juiily,  I  leave  the  learned  to  determine  Par- 
menides  maintained  that  Man  was  at  firft  ve¬ 
nerated  from  the  Sun,  that  poffeffes  both  Heat 
and  GoH;  of  which  (fays  he)  all  Things  con- 
hit.  “  Isvsaiv  te  avdpmrn  eZ  qXm  rojcorov  ysveadai 
aurov  bs  vtapysiv  to  Aspyov  xat  to  yfr vypov ,  ©v  ra 

iravTa  ovvsoTavat.  xat  rqv  $ vyqv ,  mi  rqv  vow  rau- 
rov  eivai  mda  yeyvqTai  xai  Qso^agop  sv  Toy  cpv<n- 
xoy.  Zeno  Eleates  trod  in  the  fame  Steps 
“  Treaty  Teavdpmw  sh  m  eivai,  xai^vyqv  xgaua 
vitapyjiy  ex  tcov  Tffgosipqysvm,  xara  yqSsvoc  tov- 
rav  STttxparqoiv.”  And  Protagoras,  ‘t  sXs-is  Ts  u-n- 
oev  Eivai  vpvXqv  tapa  Tap  aiadqosy.”  We  have 
an  ingenious  (tho  humorous)  Account  of  the 
various  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Philofophers 
particularly  of  Ariftotle,  Hipocrates,  -Galen,’ 
Heiophilus,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Plato,  Ze- 
no,  yt  agoras,  Orchelaus,  Socrates,  Alcmte- 
°n’  ,n|^n’  &c‘  &c-  concerning  the  Orio-in 

or  ProducW  of  the  Soul ;  of  Generation,  and 
of  the  Nature  of  the -Matter,  from  which  Man 


IS 
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Is  derived  or  produced,  in  the  noble,  learned, 
and  witty  Montaigne,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  12.  P.  3°4 
to  P.  313,  (to  whom,  and  to  Diogenes  Laertius' 
I  refer  my  Readers)  whence  he  infers  “  This  is 
fufficient  to  verify  that  in  the  corporal  Part, 
Man  is  no  more  inftru&ed  of  himfelf  than  in 
the  fpiritual .  We  have  propofed  himfelf  to 
himfelf,  and  his  Reafon  to  his  Reafon,  to  fee 
what  fhe  can  tell  us  of  it.  Methinks  I  have 
fufficiently  declared  how  little  Underftanding 
fhe  hath  of  herfelf.  And  he  who  hath  no  Un- 
derftanding  oi  himfelf,  what  can  he  have  Un¬ 
derftanding  of?” 

“  Icusv  yap  sSev  rpavec,,  akX  aXcopisda. 

.1  '  ~  ‘  ' 

Our  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded  the 
Soul  to  be  an  incomprehenfible  Subftance,  in 
which  Conclufion  Dr.  Clarke,  his  Pupil,  and 
Voltaire  agree.  Leibnitz  held  that  the  Soul 
hath  no  Intercourfe  with,  or  Influence  on,  the 
Body.  “  According  to  this  Hypothefis  (of 
Leibnitz)  the  Soul  (fays  Voltaire)  hath  no  In¬ 
tercourfe  with  its  Body  ;  they  are  tw*o  Clocks 
made  by  God,  each  has  its  Spring,  and  goes 
for  a  certain  Time  in  perfect  Agreement  :  one 
points  the  Hours,  the  other  ftrikes  ;  but  God 
has  fo  determined  their  Motions,  that  the 
Hand  or  Index,  and  the  Chimes,  may  always 

agree.  Thus  the  Soul  of  Virgil  produced  the 
0  ,  AEneid 
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AEneicl,  and  Ins  Hand  wrote  the  AEneid,  with¬ 
out  this  Hand  in  the  leaft  obeying  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Author  ;  but  God  had  from  Ever- 
lafting  ordained  that  the  Soul  of  Virgil  fliould 
make  Verfes,  while  a  Hand  annexed  to  Virgil’s 
Body  fliould  reduce  them  into  Writing.” 

Thus  much  for  a  fufficient  Reafon,  pre-efta- 
biflied  Harmony,  and  German  Invention. 
Dr.  More  afferts  that  the  Soul  is  a  Subftance 
penetrable  and  indifcerpible  ;  that  flie  grows 
or  thrives  in  Proportion  to  the  Body,  and  yet 
is  pre-exiftent  to  it ;  that  Ihe  defcends  out  of 
an  airy  Vehicle  into  the  Body,  and  afcends 
into  an  AEtherial  one  when  flie  efcapes  from 
it,  and  that  we  have  as  clear  and  diftin&  a  No¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul  as  we  have  of  the  Body.  A 
wonderful  Picture  of  the  Soul  indeed!  “  Au- 
dax  Japeti  genus.” — Had  this  learned  Doctor 
but  told  us  with  what  Inflrument  we  mmht 
catch  Soul,  fo  as  to  handle  her,  then 
our  Notion  or  Idea  of  her  had  been  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  Body.  How  a  Soul  can  be  pre¬ 
sident  to,  -and  yet  grow  and  extend  with  the 
Body,  I  underhand  not;  and  though  the  Doc¬ 
tor  makes  her  fo  fond  of  riding  in  the  Air,  vet 
he  is  filent  as  to  the  Shape  of  her  Vehicles. 

1  he  learned  and  ingenious  Brown,  in  his  Pro 
cedure  of  the  Undemanding,  oblbrves  Zl 
common  Senfe  and  Reafon,  to  them  who  will 
ufe  them  in  a  plain  Way,  make  it  evident  that 
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we  have  no  immediate  or  direcd  Idea  or  Per¬ 
ception  of  Spirit,  or  any  of  its  Operatmns, 
as  we  have  of  Body  and  its  Qualities.— That 
the  t  Mind  (or  Soul)  is  at  firft  a  mere  Ta¬ 
bula  Rafa,  and  that  the  Maxim  of  the  Logici¬ 
ans  is  to  be  taken  for  a  fure  and  fundamenta 
Truth  Nihil  eft  in  Intellectu  quod  non  luit 
prius  in  Senfu.”— Locke  is  to  the  fame  Purpofe 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  Verulam  believed 
the  Soul  to  be  the  immediate  Work  of  God, 
“  non  fuerit  extracla  aut  dedubla  ex  maffa  cceli 
&  terra:  fed  immidiate  infpirata  a  Deo.  but 
he  founded  his  Opinion  merely  on  Faith  and 
this  Text  of  Scripture,  “  formavit  hominem 
de  limo  terras,  &  fpiravit  in  faciem  ejus  Spira- 
culum  vitae,”  which  relates  only  to  the  firit 
Man,  and  not  to, any  of  his  Progeny.  Gallen- 
dus  (de  intellectu  feu  mente  Cap.  2  )  will  have 
it  that  the  Soul  is  diftina  and  feparable  from 
all  Matter,  and  that  though  God  creates  it,  ex 
nihilo,  (when  ever  we  get  a  Child)  and  infufes 
it  into  the  Body,  yet  it  is  produced  according 
to  the  Order  of  Nature.  “  Unde  (art)  &  toti 

t  Lafiantius  makes  the  Mind  and  Sou!  two  diftinfl  Things  ;  non  e.t 
idem  mens,  &  anima.  Aliud  eft  enim,  quo  vivimus  :  aluul  quo  cogiu- 
W  Nam  dormienUum  mens,  non  anima  fopitur :  Sc  m  lurious  mem 
extinguitur,  anima  manet,  &  ideo  non  exammes,  fed  dementes 
tur.  Mens  ergo,  id  eftintelHgentia,  vel augetur,  vel  mmiutui  pro  mtau. 
Anima  in.  ftatu  fuo  temper  eft.  Sc  ex  quo  tempore  fpirandi  accepit  *acm- 
*atem  eadem  ufque  ad  ultimum  durat,  donee  emiffa  corpora  claulno,  ad 
fedem  fuam  revolet.”  Lac.  Lib.  7-  Cap.  12.  Who  can  reconcile  he 
Opinions  of  Men?  Ye  Gods  !  what  is  it  that  Phdolophers  and  Pnefts 
Will  not  maintain  !— The  Soul,  Mind,  Memory  Ubderftandmg,  Will,  Sec. 
5iiuft  be  all  didintt  Beings,  Spirits,  or  Creatures  l 
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naturae  praefens,  (Deus)  omniaque  confervans. 
prout  cujufque  rei  conditio,  inftitutufque  ordo 
exigit,  nihil  extraordinarium  facit,  cum  ubi- 
cumque,  &  quotiefcumque  homogignitur  ra- 
tionalem  animam  creat,  quam  in  illius  corpus 
infundat.  Quo  proinde  fit  ut  cum  neque  ipfa 
rationalis  anima,  neque  illius  producftio  extra 
prasterve  ordinem  in  natura  inftitutum  infolita 
mini  me  fit,  utraque  habendafit  naturalis.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  learned  Author  God  is  obliged 
to  make  every  Child  a  Soul,  whether  got  by 
Day  or  Night,  or  in  or  out  of  Matrimony,  o- 
therwife  the  poor  Infant  muft  go  without  one. 
Is  not  this  making  God  a  Partner  of  our  Lulls? 
Or  has  an  illegitimate  Child  no  Soul?  the  one 
or  the  other  muft  be  the  Cafe.  Pliny  denies 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  “  Omnibus  (in¬ 
quit)  a  fuprema  die  eadem,  quae  ante  pri- 
mum :  nec  magis  a  morte  fenfus  ullus  aut  cor- 
pori  aut  anima:  quam  ante  natalem.  Eadem 
enim  vanitas  in  futurum  etiam  fe  propagat,  & 
in  mortis  quoque  tempora  ipfa  fibi  vitam  men- 
titur :  alias  immortalitatem  animae,  alias  tranf- 
figurationem,  alias  fenfum  inferis  dando,  & 
manes  colendo,  Deumque  faciendo,  qui  jam 
etiam  homo  efle  defierit,  ceu  vero  ullo  modo 
fpirandi  ratio  homini  a  caeteris  animalibus 
diftet,  aut  non  diuturniora  in  vita  multa  re- 
periantur,  quibus  nemo  fimilem  divinat  im¬ 
mortalitatem.'’  Nat.  Hift,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  55. 
*4  "  M  That 
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That  great  Lawyer,  and  learned,  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  Naturalift,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale, 
in  his  Origination  of  Mankind,  Cap.  7.  fays 
that  “  If  the  Soul  of  every  Perfon  propagated 
be  created  and  infufed  by  God,  then  every 
Perfon  feems  related  to  almighty  God  in  a 
Way  little  different  from  that  of  the  firft 
formed  Man ;  but  if  the  Soul  be  alfo  propa¬ 
gated,  as  Light  or  Fire,  from  Fire  or  Light,  by 
a  Kind  of  Irradiation  from  the  Soul  of  the  firft 
Man,  yet  ftill  we  are  all  his  Off-fpring  ;  every 
Man  owes  more  of  his  Being  to  almighty  God 
than  to  his  natural  Parents,  whofe  very  propa¬ 
gative  Faculty  was  at  firft  given  to  the  human 
Nature  by  the  only  Virtue,  Efficacy,  and  E- 
nergy  of  the  divine  Commiffion  and  Inftitu- 
tion  ;  and  the  Parents  of  our  Lives  are  but 
vicaria  inftrumenta  numinis  in  the  Propagation 
and  Formation  of  our  Nature.”  Whoever 
reads  the  Works  of  this  great  Man  will  find 
how  ftrongly  he  inclines  to  the  fucceffive  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Souls  by  their  natural  Progenitors,  , 
under  whofe  Authority  I  fhall  by-and-by  avail  1 
myfelf :  but  before  I  proceed,  fhall  give  you 
the  Opinion  of  Auguftine,  Suarez,  and  fome 
others,  eminent  for  their  Learning,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nature  and  Production  of  the  Soul. 
Auguftine  fays,  “  Humanum  namque  corpus 
nec  vivere  nec  nafci  poteft  fine  anima  rationali, 
vegetatur  tamen  &  movetur  Sc  crefcit  8c  huma- 

narti 
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nam  formam  in.  utero  recipit,  priufquam  ani- 
mara  rationalem  recipiat.  Sicut  etiam  virgulta 
Sc  herbas  fine  anima  moveri  Sc  incrementum 
habere  videmus.”  Suarez  is  ftill  more  ftrange, 
though  fuitable  enough  to  a  Jefuitical  Brain. 
“  Has  animae  (ait)  non  pras-exiftunt  antequam 
Corporibus  uniantur,  quod  eft  certum  ex  fide 
Sc  ex  illo  principio  (ex  nihilo)  quod  funt  verae 
formas  corporis.” 

“  Imo  licet  pras-exifterent,  non  poflent  nifi 
per  creationem  exiftere,  quia  non  funt  entia 
neceffaria  ex  fe,  Sc  ex  fua  quidditate  habentia 
efle.  Si  autem  rationalis  anima  non  habet 
efle,  nifi  per  efficientiam  alterius  Sc  fingitur  efle 
ante  corpus,  quodam  modo  clarius  Sc  evidentius 
eft,  habere  efle  per  creationem,  quia  fa<fta  eft 
ex  nihilo.  Sc  abfque  concurfu  fubje6ii,  vel  cau- 
fae  materialis.  Dico  autem  efle  quodam  modo 
clarius,  quia  nunc  dum  expe&atur  difpofitio 
corporis,  ut  anima  fiat,  videri  poteft  non  efle 
tam  propria  creatio,  quia  fit  cum  aliquali  con¬ 
curfu  materias.  Nihilomus  tamen  eft  vera  cre¬ 
atio,  quia  exparte  corporis  non  eft  concurfus 
per  fe,  Sc  in  genere  caufae  materialis,  in  ipfum 
efle  vel  fieri  animae  rationalis,  fed  eft  veluti 
quasdem  occafio  exigens  creationem  illius  ani- 
mas  fine  qua  occafione  nec  ipfi  animas  debetur, 
ut  fiat,  nec  caufa  ejus  ad  illius  effeiflionem  de- 
terminaretur.  Quod  autem  corpus,  feu  mate¬ 
ria  non  influat  per  fe  in  fieri,  vel  efle  Animas, 

M  2  conftat 
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conftat  ex  eo,  quod  anima  rationalis  feperata 
a  corpore,  retinet  fuum  effe :  ergo  non  pendet 
a  fubjedlo  fuftenante  in  fuo  effe  :  ergo  neque 
in  fieri,  quia  tale  eft  fieri  rei,  quale  eft  effe.” — 
Difpute  15.  Setft.  2. — That  great  and  learned 
Divine,  Biftiop  Stillingfleet,  hath,  in  his  Origi- 
nes  facrte,  Lib.  3.  Cap-  1.  Se<ff.  17.  attempted 
to  prove  the  Soul's  Immortality  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Properties  he  fuppofes  her  to  poffefs  ; 
“  which  cannot  (fays  he)  be  folved  on  Suppo- 
fition,  there  were  nothing  elfe  but  Matter  and 
Motion  in  the  World;”  but  as  he  denies  the 
Senfes  to  be  the  Windows  through  which  the 
Soul  takes  in  her  Ideas,  and  Reflexion  to  be 
the  Confequence  thereof,  I  leave  it  to  the  De¬ 
fenders  of  innate  Principles  to  determine  the 
Weight  of  his  Evidence. 

“  Quod  autem  mens  (fays  Defcartes)  revera 
nihil  aliud  fit  quam  fubftantia,  five  ens  realiter 
a  corpore  diftintlum,  &  a6tu,  ab  eo  feperabile, 
&  quod  feorfim  per  fe  fubfiftere  poteft,  id  in 
facris  literis,  plurimis  in  locis,  nobis  eft  reve- 
latum.  Atque  ita  quod  per  naturam  dubium 
quibufdam  effe  poteft,  per  divinam  in  facris 
revelationem  nobis  jam  eft  injubitatum.” - 

“  Mens  humana,  quamvis  fit  fubftantia  a 
corpore  realiter  diftindla,  in  omnibus  tamen 
adhonibus,  quamdiu  eft  in  corpore,  eft  or- 
ganica.  Atque  ideo,  pro  varia  corporis  dif- 

pofitione  cogitationes  mentis  funt  varite. - — 

-  Vinculum 
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Vinculum,  quo  anima  cum  corpore  conjuncla 
manet,  eft  lex  immutabilitatis  naturae,  qua 
unumquodque  manet  in  eo  ftatu,  in  quo  eft, 
donee  inde  ab  alio  deturbetur.— Cum  fit  fubftan- 
tia,  &  in  generatione  nova  producatur ;  re&iffime 
fentire  videnturii,  qui  animam  rationalem,  per 
immediatam  creationem,  a  Deo  in  generatione 
produci  volunt.- — Mens  non  indiget  ideis,  vel 
notionibus,  vel  axomatis  innatis  :  fed  fola  ejus  fa- 
cultas  cogitandi,  ipfi,  ad  a&iones  fuasperagendas 
fufficit.”— Wife,  in  his  Confutation  of  Atheifm, 
maintains  Souls  to  be  created  by  God  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  infufed  in  Generations;  “  for  they 
(fays  he)  being  unqueftionably  a  diftindl  Sub- 
fiance  from  the  Body;  and  no  Subftance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the .  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature, 
coming  out  of  nothing,  muft  of  Neceffity  ei- 
ther  pre-exift  in  the  Univerfe  before  Genera¬ 
tion,  and  tranfmigrate  into  their  refpedlive 
Bodies,  or  elfe  come  from  God  immediately, 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  all,  and  who  at  firft 
created  all  that  Subftance  which  now  is  in  the 
World  befides  himfelf ;”  the  Truth  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  thinks  neceflary  to  folve  their  Incorpo¬ 
reity;  but  this  ft  range  and  unphilofophical 
Hypothefis  I  fhall  prefently  explode,  and  prove 
the  Soul  to  be  a  Subftance  (or  emanative 
Spark)  according  to  the  Order  of  Nature;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  fo  f  (as  Gaftendus  obferves) 

f  See  Baron’s  Metapli -  P.  2 13 1  214-1  216,  218-,  2  2  2  •  2  2  5  •»  2~0-« 

Lacltantius,  P.5U6,  8cc.  and  P.  718,  See. 
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were  God  the  immediate  Creator  of  it.  — 
What  of  Certainty,  from  this  Atlas  of  Litera¬ 
ture  !  this  Groupe  of  learned  Soul-makers, 
can  we  gather,  concerning  the  Production  or 
Nature  of  our  nobler  Part? — When  we  fee 
one  Man  producing  our  Souls  from  the  Sun  or 
Earth,  another  from  nothing ;  this  making 
them  pre-exiftent  to  our  Bodies,  that  joining 
God  immediately  in  the  Work  of  Generation; 
one  declaring  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
Soul,  another  that  we  have  as  diflin6t  an  Idea 
of  her  as  of  the  Body ;  a  Greek  maintaining 
her  Immortality,  a  Latin  denying  it ;  a  Ger¬ 
man  infilling  that  fhe  hath  no  Intercourse  with 
her  Body ;  an  Englishman  that  She  is  refident 
in  the  Brain,  which  he  calls  her  Prefence- 
Chamber,  where  fhe  gives  Audience  to  Ideas, 
as  the  Embaffadors  or  Representatives  of  the 
vifible  World,  &c.  &c  When,  I  fay,  we  fee 
this,  are  we  not  tempted  to  think  them  fa 
many  Men  bewitched,  or  drunk  with  the  Va¬ 
pours  of  Fancy,  rather  than  the  great  Philo¬ 
sophers  they  have  paffed  for  ?- — But  forfaking 
them,  let  us  chace  this  myflerious  Creature, 
the  Soul,  through  the  Fields  of  Truth,  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  lucid  Taper  of  undecorated  Rea- 
fon  ;  and,  Starting  her  in  the  genial  Grove  of 
Generation,  her  natal  Garden,  lodge  her  in 
the  Arms  of  her  righteous  and  merciful  God ; 
who  will  difpofe  of  her  according  to  his  infi¬ 
nite  Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Juftice. — It  has 

(l 
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(I  believe)  been  the  general  Perfuafion  of  all 
Ages  that  the  Soul  is  an  immaterial,  cogitative, 
incorruptible,  immortal  Being;  capable  of 
exifting  in  a  State  of  Separation  diftin£l  from 
the  Body  ;  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  Gene¬ 
ration,  but,  in  a  fpecial  Manner,  created  and- 
placed  in  the  Body  by  God.  “  Anima  ratio¬ 
nale  neutiquam  feminali  virtute  procreatur, 
ut  inter  alios  fentit  Tertulianus.  Probatur 
hsec  aflertio,  quia  virtus  corporea  non  poteft 
attingere  producftionem  rei  fpiritualis  :  atqui 
virtus  feminalis  eft  corporea, -utpote  materise 
penitus  addidta :  anima  rationalis  eft  fpiritualis 
utpote  a  materia  indepens.  Animae  accipiunt 
effe  a  Deo  per  creationem.”  This  cannot  be 
proved,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  every 
Soul  is  efpecially  created  by  God,  and  by  him 
infufed  and  lodged  in  the  Semen  or  Germ  of 
the  Foetus,  while  in  the  Uterus,  he  muft  be 
perpetually  creating  Souls  ex  non-ente,  or  of 
Particles  of  his  own  Effence  ;  and  confequently 
always  a&ing  or  commanding.  Befides,  if 
God,  in  fo  peculiar  and  diftin£l  a  Manner, 
creates  Souls,  it  feems  confident  with  his  infi¬ 
nite  Power  and  Wifdom  to  fuppofe  that  he 
would  make  them,  at  firft,  perfect;  capable  of 
Cogitation,  and  liable  to  no  Gradations  or 
Acquirements  of  Knowledge  while  refident  in 
the  Body  ;  and  thus  confidered,  the  Soul  would 
think  and  meditate  as  perfe&ly  in  new-born 

M  4  Infants, 
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Infants,  nay,  even  while  in  the  Matrix,  as  in 
thofe  of  maturer  Years  :  but  it  is  evident  that 
Infants  do  not  think ;  on  the  contrary  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Soul  is  not  perceptible ;  and  f 
Locke,  even  to  Demonftration,  nay,  our  daily 
Obfervation  (hews  us  that  the  Soul  in  new-born 
Infants  is  void  of  Ideas  and  Reflexion ;  and 
that  it  receives  its  rational  Powers  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ,Growth  and  Perfection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  Organs,  and  acquires  all  its  Fund  of 
Knowledge,  during  its  Union  with  the  Body, 
by  Contemplation  and  Experience,  and  not 
by  any  connate  Principles  which  need  no  Ma¬ 
turation  or  Improvement. 

X  “  He  that  will  confider  (fays  the  great 
Mr.  Locke)  that  Infants,  newly  come  into  the 
World,  fpend  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Time 

in 

f  lt  Ideas,  efpecially  thofc  belonging  to  Principles,  not  bora  with 
Children.”— -See  Locke,  L.  i.  C.  4.  Se&.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

|  Qji.  Whether  Mr.  Locke’s  denying  the  Idea  of  the  Deity  (See  L.  1. 
C.  4.  Se61.  8,  g,  10,  11,  12,  See.)  to  be  innate,  is  not  an  oblique  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  Generation  of  the  Soul;  for  how  can  a  Sonl  be 
laid  to  be  the  immediate  Work  of  God,  when,  upon  coming  out  of  his 
Hands,  it  hath  not  the  leaft  Impreffion  or  Knowledge  of  him  by  whom 
it  was  thus  fafkioned  ?  If  the  various  Monfters  of  human  Shape,  as 
Canibals,  Hitenim  ut  nomine  ipfo  decernitur,  humanas  carnes  eduut : 
ab  omni  cultu  corporis  atque  animi,  turn  fEdium  ac  liberorum,  Uxorum- 
que  alieni)  Savages,  Madmen,  Ideots  by  Birth,  flupicl  Wretches,  void  of 
every  Glimpfe  of  Reafon  and  Goodnefs,  8cc.  have  Souls,  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  granted;  I  am  curious  to  know  (if  the  immediate  Work  of 
God)  what  Knowledge  or  Imprefs  their  Souls  have  of  their  Creator ;  how 
they  can  be, judged  according  to  their  Works,  how  they  a£l,  what  is  the 
Ufe  of  their  Exigence,  and  what  Honour  they  can  reflet  upon  their 
Maker,  who  hath  thus  made  them  wretched  ? — Moreover,  if  the  Soul  be 
specially  created  by  God,  and  the  immediate  Work  of  his  Hands  ;  when 

is 
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in  Sleep,  andarefeldom  awake  ;  but  when  either 
Hunger  calls  for  the  Teat,  or  fome  Pain  (the 
mod  importunate  of  all  Senfations)  or  fome 
violent  Impreffion  upon  the  Body,  forces  the 
Mind  (and  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  granted  me  that 
the  Soul  and  Mind  are  the  fame  identical  Being) 
to  perceive  and  attend  to  it:  He,  I  fay,  who 
confiders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  Reafon  to 
imagine  that  a  Foetus  in  the  Mother’s  Womb 
differs  not  much  from  the  State  of  a  Vegetable  ; 
but  paffes  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Time  without 
Perception  or  Thought,  doing  very  little  but 
fleep  in  a  Place  where  it  need  not  feek  for  Food, 
and  is  furrounded  with  a  Liquor  always  equally 
foft  and  near  of  the  fame  Temper;  where  the 
Eyes  have  no  Light,  and  the  Ears  fo  (hut  up 
are  not  very  fufccptible  of  Sounds  ;  and  where 

is  the  particular  Time  of  its  Infulion  into,  and  Union  with  the  Fcetus  ;  at 
which  Time  what  is  its  Nature,  Shape,  and  Extent ;  whence  comes  it 
that  its  nobleft  Faculties,  Reafon,  and  Underftanding  are  fubjeCt  to  be 
weakened,  impaired,  difordered,  or  deftroyed  by  Sicknefs,  Age,  or  other 
Accidents ;  by  what  inviftble  Ligamen  is  the  Soul  united  with,  or  bound 
to  the  Body ;  and  wtience  is  it  that  it  breaks  loofe  and  efcapes  therefrom, 
in  the  Womb,  in  Infancy,  Youth,  8cc.  by  a  Wound,  Sicknefs,  Ob- 
ftruclions,  violent  Impulfes,  8cc.  as  well  as  by  old  Age  or  natural  Decay  p 
‘'Take  one  (fays  Mr.  Locke)  in  whom  decrepit  old  Age  has  blotted 
out  the  Memory  of  his  pa  ft  Knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  Ideas 
his  Mind  was  formerly  ftored  with  ;  and  has,  by  deftroying  his  Sight,  Hear¬ 
ing,  and  Smell  quite,  and  his  Tafte,  to  a  great  Degree,  flopped  up  almoft 
all  the  Paftages,  for  the  new  ones  to  enter  in  :  how  far  fuch  a  one  (notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  is  boafted  of  innate  Principles)  is  in  his  Knowledge  and 
intelle&ual  Faculties  above  the  Condition  of  a  Cockle,  or  an  Oyfter  I 
leave  to  be  confidered.  And,  if  a  Man  has  paft  fixty  Years  in  fuch  a 
State,  as  it  is  pofftble  he  might,  as  well  as  three  Days  I  wonder  what 
Difference  there  would  have  been  in  any  intelle&ual  Perfections  between 
him  and  the  loweft  Degree  of  Animals.  ’  L.  g.  C.  g.  Se<ft.  iq. 
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there  is  little  or  no  Variety,  or  Change  of  Ob- 
je&s  to  move  the  Senfes.”  Thefe  are  fuch  in- 
conteftable  Truths,  that  to  attempt  a  Confuta¬ 
tion  would  be  ridiculoufly  abfurd :  Where, 
then,  is  this  perfeft  intelligent  Soul  or  Mind 
fo  efpecialiy  made  and  infufed  into  the  Semen, 
Chryfalis,  or  Foetus,  &c.  or  in  what  Part  doth 
it  lie  concealed?  Does  it  always  fleep?  If 
there  really  was  fuch  a  perfeft  cogitative  Being 
in  the  Foetus,  it  would  not  only  be  acfiive  there, 
but  would  immediately,  on  the  Birth  of  the 
Child,  difplay  itfelf,  think,  and  perceive  as 
clear  and  difiin&  as  at  any  riper  Period  of 
Life.  But  it  does  not,  for  “  follow  a  Child 
(continues  the  fame  Author)  from  its  Birth, 
and  obferve  the  Alterations  that  Time  makes, 
and  you  will  find  as  the  Mind,  or  Soul,  by 
the  Senfes,  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  Ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  awake; 
thinks  more  the  more  it  hath  hfattei  to  trunk 
on.  After  fome  Time  it  begins  to  know  the 
Obje&s,  which  being  moil  familiar  with  it, 
have  made  lading  Impreffions.  Thus  it  comes  , 
by  Degrees  to  know  the  Perfons  it  converfes 
with,  and  difiinguifii  them  from  Strangers; 
which  are  Inftances  and  Effe&s  of  its  coming 
to  retain  and  diftinguifh  the  Ideas  the  Senfes 
convey  to  it.  And  fo  he  may  obferve  how  the 
Mind,  by  Degrees,  improves  in  thefe,  and  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Exercife  of  thofe  other  Faculties 

of 
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of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abftra&ing 
its  Ideas,  and  of  reafoning  about  them.’ 5 

What  then,  at  firft,  is  this  cogitative  perfe& 
Soul,  this  44  anima  rationaiis  a  Deo  infunditur 
fimul,  &:  unitur  corpore  ?”~ - It  is  a  Being  evi¬ 

dently  capable  of  nothing,  not  a  fmgle  Thought 
or  Idea  independent  of  the  bodily  Senfes ;  it 
acquires  its  Knowledge  and  Underhanding  by 
Senfation,  or  the  Aid  of  that  material  Machine 
it  informs,  all  being  conveyed  through  the 
Organs,  and  perfected  by  the  Acftion  thereof; 
and  the  whole  of  its  ample  Ideas  arife  from, 
and  are  imprelfed  thereon,  by  external  fenlible 
Objeds. 

In  fhort,  it  neither  poffelfes  nor  obtains  any 
Thing  diftincft  from  the  Body ;  they  being  (fo 
far  as  regards  this  Life)  abfolutely  dependent 

on,  and  neceflary  to  each  other - 44  If  it 

fhould  be  demanded  then  (proceeds  the  fame 
Author)  when  a  Man  begins  to  have  any  Ideas  ? 
I  think  the  true  Anfwer  is,  when  he  has  any 
Senfation.  For  lince  there  appears  not  to  be 
any  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  or  Soul,  before  the 
Senfes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that 
Ideas  in  the  Underftanding  are  coseval  with 
Senfation  ;  which  is  fuch  an  Impreffion  or  Mo¬ 
tion,  made  in  fome  Part  of  the  Body,  as  pro¬ 
duces  fome  Perception  in  the  Underftanding. 
It  is  about  thefe  Impreffions,  made  on  our 
Senfes  by  outward  Objedfs,  that  the  Mind 

feems 
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feems  fir  ft  to  employ  itfelf  in  fuch  Operations 
as  we  call  Perception,  Remembering,  Confide- 

ration,  Reafoning,  8cc.  8cc.  - 

From  fuch  a  Review  as  the  foregoing,  of 
the  primitive  State,  or  original  Nakednefs  of 
the  Soul,  it  is  probable  many  Philofophers 
have  been  led  to  a  Doubt  of  its  Survivorfhip 
of  the  Body,  which  our  molt  facred  Faith 
teaches  us  to  believe,  and  which  the  Good  and 
Virtuous  wifh  and  hope  for. —  f 

When  I  caft  an  Eye  upon  the  human  Race 
I  immediately  difcern  as  many  different  Souls 
as  there  are  Men ;  nor  can  I,  upon  the  ftri&eft 
Scrutiny  of  them,  find  two  exactly  alike,  any 
more  than  I  can  discover  two  Faces  entirely 
fimilar ;  their  Faculties,  Powers,  and  Percepti¬ 
ons  are  all  formed  upon  different  Plans ;  are 
ftronger,  weaker,  quicker ;  fprightly,  melan- 

+  “  4>o6epcoTov  5s  o  6a vcltqc,-  itspa1)  yap’  xai 
xSsv  ST i  tco  TsSvscori  Soxsi,,  outs  ayjdov ,  OVTS  xa~ 
KOV  SIVai." 

Arid.  Ethic.  L.  I •  G.  9* 


Fate.ndum  eft,  nt  totura  mui^dum,  ita  res  mcorporeas,  quas  (Deus) 
produxit  ex  nihilo,  habere  refpeau  iiiius  precanam  Dumtaxat  lmmorta- 
jitatem  ;  ac  poffe  abfolute,  fi  ille  quidem  velit,  m  mhilum  redigi. 

Gaffend.  de  animorum  immortal.  G.  2* 

“  I  know  flays  Mr.  Locke,  L.  2.  G.  1.  Scfl.  9.)  it  is  an  Opinion  that 
the  Soul  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  aSuai  Perception  of  Ideas  in 
itfelf  as  long  asitexifts.”— From  this  remarkable  Paffage  it  feems  to  me  hat 
this  learned  Author  even  donbted  of  the  Soul  s  Immortality  ;  elfewhydoe, 

he  ufe  the  Words  “  as  long  as  it  exifts?  If  he  had  believed  the  Sou 
be  immortal,  then  would  hehavefeen  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  an  Exprefhon. 

choly. 
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choly,  See.  See.  In  ftiort,  .their  Variety  and 
Diffimilarity  are  infinite.  Here  I  fee  a  Soul 
elevated  to  an  uncommon  Pitch  of  Grandeur, 
Nobility  of  Sentiment,  Quicknefs  of  Percep¬ 
tion,  Depth  of  Penetration,  Solidity  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  crowned  with  every  mental  Ornament 
which  can  enhance  and  add  Luftre  to  the  Dig¬ 
nity  of  human  Nature  ;  and  capable  of  the 
Attainment  of  every  Thing  within  the  Reach 
of  finite  Beings :  Another,  diredly  oppofite, 
being  ftupid,  fenfelefs,  or  lethargic  and  inat¬ 
tentive  to  all  wherein  is  the  leaft  Value.  In 
one  Man  I  behold  a  Soul  immerfed  in  Senfua- 
lity ;  immoral,  effeminate,  debauched  ;  de¬ 
lighting  in  nothing  worthy  of  a  rational  Crea¬ 
ture:  In  another,  a  Soul  prone  to,  and  pleafed 
only  with  Ads  of  Villainy  and  the  moft  obdu¬ 
rate  Barbarity.  Here  I  view  a  Soul  capacious, 
adive ;  catching  at  every  fpreading  Bough  of 
Literature  ;  there,  one  utterly  incapable  of  In- 
ftrudion  :  In  this  Man  a  Soul  generous  and 
open,  in  that  deceitful,  See. — Is  this  an  Argu¬ 
ment  of,  or  confiftent  with  God’s  immediate 
Formation  of  every  Soul;  or  with  our  Notions 
of  his  Juftice  and  Mercy?  Is  it  not  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that,  did  God  create  Souls  in  fo 
efpecial  a  Manner,  he  would  make  them  more 
equal  and  perfed  ?  Does  not  Education  (lamp 
on  the  Soul  the  firft  Impreffions  of  Vice  and 
Virtue;  and  may  not  a  Tutor  be  truly  laid  to 

be 
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be  the  Former  of  the  Mind  or  Soul  ?  Why 

then  fhould  a  Father  be  denied  to  be  the  Be¬ 
getter  thereof  ?*— > 

Let  us  now  take  a  Survey  of  the  Souls  of  Fools 
and  Madmen,  of  the  Sick,  Maimed  or  any 
Ways  deficient  in  Body  ;  and  fee  how  thefe 
Diforders  and  Defers  affect  the  Soul.  And  let 
us  likewife  obferve  how  they  frequently  happen 
by  Accident  and  are  repaired  by  Medicine; 
and  that  the  Soul  is  proportionably  wounded 
and  revived  thereby, — -When  we  fee  an  Ideot, 
or  a  Madman,  do  we  conclude  that  God  hath 
made  his  Soul  fo  imperfect  or  difordered,  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  it  is  owing  to  fome  Bifturbance 
or  Imperfection  of  the  material  Organs?  “Quip- 
pe  cum  videamus  (fays  Gaffendus  de  Inteilectu 
Sect.  3.  P.  465.)  effe  aliquos  plane  flupidos,  ac 
amenteis,  aut  faltem  valde  hebetes  ;  quis  fibi 
perfuadeat  eorum  animas  cum  ac  nativa  ilu- 
piditate,  hebetudineve  aut  amentia  a  Deo  cre- 
ari ;  8c  non  id  potius  ex  vitio  organorum  con- 
tingere  ?” — Befides,  how  does  it  agree  with  the 
efpecial  Creation  of  the  Soul?  Would  God 
infufe  a  Soul  ftupid,  mad,  or  fenfelefs  ?  It  is 
impious  to  fuppofe  it;  for  what  Glory  or  Ho¬ 
nour  could  fuch  a  Soul  reflect  on  its  Creator  ? 

Moreover,  if  the  Soul  comes  out  of  the 
Hands  of  God  perfect  and  intelligent,  can  any 
Diforder  of  the  Organs  of  that  Body  it  informs, 
affect,  reftrain,  or  hinder  the  Operation  of  its 

mental 
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mental  Powers  ?  Impoflible,  for  that  perfe6l 
thinking  Spirit  would  remain  always  the  fame, 
independent  of  any  material  Body  or  Sub- 
ftance  whatfoever:  For  though  a  weaker  or 
lighter  Body  may  be  reftrained  from  A(ftion 
by  a  ftronger  or  heavier,  yet  a  Spirit  can 
be  reftrained,  impaired,  or  rendered  motion- 
lefs  by  God  only;  no  grofs  Matter  having 
Power  to  imprefs  Reft  thereon,  much  lefs  de¬ 
prive  it  of  thofe  noble  Faculties  given  it  by  its 
gracious  Maker.  If  we  admit  the  Diforder  of 
the  fenfual  Organs  to  be  the  Caufe  of  Languor, 
Diftra&ion,  or  Stupidity  in  the  Soul;  then  it 
cannot  be  a  diftind  cogitative  Being,  immedi¬ 
ately  produced  by  the  Power  or  Hand  of  God; 
but  muft  confequently  depend  on,  receive  its 
Ideas  from,  be  coaeval  with  the  Body,  and  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  Soul  of  its  natural  Progenitor. 

- -  Though  the  Soul  and  Body  are  generated, 

and  grow  or  improve  together,  as  neceffary 
Parts  of  the  fame  Compound  ;  may  not  the 
former,  in  Death,  efcape  from  the  latter,  to  be 
made  more  or  lefs  perfeH  in  a  future  State? — 
I  would  be  informed  whether  the  Soul  of  an 
Infant  is  as  large,  or  as  much  extended  as  that 
of  a  grown  Perfon  ;  or  whether  it  thrives  or 
extends  itfelf  in  Proportion  to  the  Growth  or 
Increafe  of  the  Body.  It  being  the  very 
Eflence  (fays  Dr.  More  in  his  Preface  to  his 
Immortality  of  the  Soul)  of  whatever  is  to  have ' 
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Parts  or  Extenfion,  in  fome  Meafure  or  other. 
For  to  take  away  all  Extenlion  is  to  reduce  a 
Thing  only  to  a  mathematical  Point,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  pure  Negation  or  Non-entity; 
and  there  being  no  Medium  betwixt  extended, 
and  not  extended,  it  is  plain  that  if  a  Thing 
be  at  all  it  muft  be  extended.”  We  may  as 
eafily  put  the  Sun  in  our  Pocket,  and  ram  all 
Nature  into  the  Shell  of  a  Nut,  as  think  on 
God,  or  any  created  Being  divefted  of  the 
Idea  of  Extenfion.  Divide,  mentally,  a  fingle 
Grain  of  Corn,  or  Drop  of  Water  in  infinitum; 
when  the  Idea  of  each  Subdivifion  will  be  ever 
found  to  be  chained  to,  and  infeparable  from, 
the  Idea  of  Extenfion. — 

God  created  Adam  a  perfect  Man,  and  not 
an  Infant,  helplefs,  unable  to  procure  his  own 
Suftenance ;  and  we  have  the  fame  Reafon  to 
believe  that  he  made  his  Soul  as  manly  and 
complete.  “  That  the  firft  Pair  (fays  an  uni- 
verfal  Hiftorian)  were  created  in  an  adult  and 
perfect  State,  immediately  capable  of  the  full 
Exercife  of  their  natural  Powers  and  Faculties, 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
but  that  they  both  came  out  of  their  Maker’s 
Hands  in  the  greateft  Perfection,  both  of  Body 
and  Mind.”  But  fince  them  all  human  Bodies 
have  been  conftantly  and  fucceffively  produced 
by  Procreation  ;  come  into  the  World  Infants, 
poor  and  helplefs,  incapable  of  the  Ufe  of 
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Speech,  or  of  the  perfect  Exercife  of  any  of 
their  other  Faculties ;  their  Souls  equally  im¬ 
mature,  devoid  of  Reafon,  Thought,  and  Per¬ 
ception,  and  totally  inconfcious  of  their  own 

Exiftence. - The  Soul  may  be  generated, 

and  even  prove  the  chief  Agent  in  the  Con¬ 
ception  and  Formation  of  the  Body,  without 
any  Derogation  from  its  fpiritual  Nature,  or 
Immortality;  “  For  any  Man  (fays  Hale,  de 
Horn.  P.  26.)  that  attentively  confiders  thePro- 
grefs  of  the  generative  Produ&ion  of  Mankind, 
will  find  that  this  goodly  and  noble  Creature 
called  Man,  hath  its  gradual  Formation  and 
Complement,  from  a  fmall,  almoft  impercep¬ 
tible  t  vital  Principle  ;  which  by  the  divine 
Inflitution  is  endued  with  fuch  a  regular,  or¬ 
derly,  and  unerring  Power,  that,  from  molt 
inconfiderable  and  unlikely  Materials,  it  builds 
up,  gradually,  the  goodly  Frame  of  the  Body; 
clothes  itfelf  with  it,  and  exercifes  an  admira  - 
ble  OEconomy  over  it :  And  this  it  doth  not 
by  fuch  a  Kind  of  Choice,  Deliberation,  and 
Forecaft,  as  the  Watch-maker  makes  his  Watch; 
for  as  yet  this  vital,  rational  Principle  doth 
not  exercife  an  a£lual  Ratiocination,  or  dif- 
curfive  Deliberation  ;  neither  hath  it  thofe  Or- 

f  The  great  Author  above  quoted  need  not  have  faid  “  Almoft;  imper¬ 
ceptible  vital  Principle,1’  for  I  prefume  it  will  be  granted  that  this  vital 
Principle,  the  Soul,  is  totally  imperceptible  and  incompiehenfiblc  to  all 

mortal  Senfe. 
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gans  of  Heart,  and  Brain,  and  Spirits,  and 
Veffels  (by  the  Help  of  which  we  exercife  our 
A 61s  of  Reafon)  till  it  hath  made  and  framed 
them. 

And  yet  this  admirable  Frame  is  immediatly 
wrought  by  this  little  Particle  which  we  call 
the  Soul,  and  moulded,  formed,  and  perfe6ted 
with  an  incomparable  and  unerring  Dexterity, 
Skill,  Elegance,  and  Curiofity,  more  and  greater 
than  the  moil  exquifite  Artift  can  fhew  in  the 
moft  polilhed  Piece  of  Artificial  Work.  Now 
if  this  little  Spark  of  Life,  that  in  this  Work 
of  Generation  and  Formation  is  Vicarius  Dei, 

e  v  - 

the  Inftrument  of  his  Power  and  Wifdom ;  if 
this  little,  imperceptible  Archeus  is  endowed 
by  the  divine  Power,  Wifdom,  and  Inftitution, 
with  this  admirable,  regular,'  and  effective 
Power,  out  of  fo  fmall,  inconfiderable,  and 
unlikely  Materials,  to  mould  up  and  fafhion 
the  goodly  Fabric  of  human  Nature,  and  to 
perfe6f  it  for  a  complete  Habitation  for  itfelf, 
wherein  to  exercife  its  moft  excellent  ©Econo¬ 
my  and  Operations ;  if  this  Pufillus  divinac 
lucis  radius,  ex  tantilla  Sc  tam  improbabili 
materiae  particula  mirandam  nature  huma- 
nae  fabricam  tam  affabre  eleganter  Sc  iner- 
rabunde  formaverit :  If  we  find  in  fo  fmall  a 
Particle  of  a  created  Being  (viz.  the  Particle, 
or  emanative  Spark  of  the  Soul  of  its  Progeni¬ 
tor)  this  admirable  Energy,  why  fhould  we 

make 
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make  a  Queflion  whether  that  God  that  at  firft 
gave  this  admirable  Energy  to  the  Soul,  f  to 
frame  fo  goodly  a  Piece  out  of  Matter,  fo 
near  to  nothing,  Ihould  have  Power  to  create 
a  World  of  Matter  out  of  nothing  ?” — - — . 

May  not  then  this  vital  Particle,  or  acftive 
Principle,  which  conftitutes  and  gives  Being 
to  a  new  Soul,  be  the  Effluvium,  flying  off, 
or  Semen  of  the  Soul  of  its  Progenitor; 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  the  Body, 
which  gives  Exiftence,  or  Beginning  to  a  new 
Body?  And  may  not  this  Production,  or  E- 
manation  of  the  human  Species,  both  Soul 
and  Body,  be  regularly  traced  up  to  a  firft  Pair, 
immediately  the  Work  of  God,  perfect  in  Soul 
and  Body,  endued  with  the  Power  of  propa¬ 
gating  both  by  Generation,  that  unerring 
Law  communicated  to  them  by  their  graci¬ 
ous,  omnipotent  Maker  ?  Does  not  this  Confi- 
deration  more  admirably demonftrate  the  infinite 
Power  and  Prefcience  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
eftabliffied  Laws  and  fundamental  Principles 
of  Nature,  than  the  fuppofing  him  the  necef- 
fary  Creator  of  every  fucceflive  Soul?  Moft 
furely,  and  further  reminds  us  how  the  whole 
Procefs  of  Nature  is  gradually  and  methodically 

t  “  At firjl  gave  this  admirable.  See.— ‘That  is,  to  tlie  Soul  of  the  ffrft 
Man,  who  was  the  immediate  Work  of  God,  from  whom  he  had  the 
Power  of  generating  this  vital  Principle,  this  novae  animse  rudimentum, 
the  Soul  of  his  Son  ;  and  fo  the  Son  of  his  Sons,  8cc,  in  fuccelhonem 
perpetuam, 

§.  •  -  N  2 
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carried  on  byfecondary  Caufes,  a&ing  in  Con¬ 
formity  to  his  primary  Law,  or  irreverlible 
Fiat;  and  that  every  Thing  in  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cus  of  Creation  arofe  from  God,  and  conftantly 
operate,  or  fuller,  fubfervient  to  his  great  in- 
cipient  Will. —  ,  v  -.I 

The  Soul  is  not  eternal,  and  therefore  mult  ? 
of  Neceffity  receive  its  Beginning  from  fome- 
where.— Does  not  Man  beget  Man  without 
any  apparent  or  external  Lofs  from  his  own 
Body?  X  Will  it  be  denied  that,  by  Procrea¬ 
tion,  Man’s  Body  gives  Beginning  to  a  new 
Body,  without  fuffering  Self-injury  ;  and  that 
the  Semen,  or  Primordium  of  this  new  Body 
is  che rifted  and  perfected  in  utero  by  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  natural  approximate  Agents?  Has  not 
this  Body,  this  Genitor,  a  Soul  ?  And  may 
not  this  Soul,  without  Self-harm,  communi¬ 
cate  an  adequate  Portion  of  its  own  Effentia, 
by  which  it  gives,  at  the  fame  Moment  with 
the  Body,  Beginning  to  a  new  Soul  ?  f  Is  not 
this  vital  Principle,  the  Soul,  a  nece|Iary  Effi¬ 
cient  in  the  Formation,  and  a  Gonfervator,  of  i 

f 

f  Sc  Chambers's  Di&ionary  (under  Generation  of  Man)  where  a  natu¬ 
ral  Defcription  thereof  is  given,  and  the  various  Opinions  concerning  it 
Bated,  See. 

f  By  drawing  of  a  Spark  from  the  prime  Condu&or  of  the  EleUrical 
Apparatus,  we  may  catch  a  diftent  Idea  in  what  Manner  a  Spark  (or  vital 
Principle)  is  drawn,  or  flies  off  from  the  Soul  in  the  Work  of  Generation, 
by  which  Life,  or  Beginning,  is  given  to  a  new  Soul  ;  which  afterwards 
forms  and  clothes  itfelf  with  the  Body,  or  Clay-mantle,  in  the  Manner 
defended  by  the  laft  above-quoted,  learned,  ingenious,  and  illulfrious 
Author. 

the 
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the  Body;  for  daily  Obfervation  fhews  us  that 
when  it  departs,  or  evaporates,  the  Body  pe- 
rifhes  P — Does  the  Body,  in  Coitu,  operate  a- 
lone,  independent  of  the  Soul?  Certainly  no; 
the  Soul  and  Body  are  equally  concerned  ;  each 
communicating  an  adequate  Portion,  or  Quan¬ 
tum  of  its  own  Being. — Is  there  any  created 
Being  without  feparable  Parts ;  and  may  not 

the  Being  that  makes,  at  Pleafure  unmake  ? _ 

1  here  is  the  ftrongeft  Prefumption  that  God, 
in  the  Beginning,  by  an  immediate  Exertion 
°f  his  Power,  created  two,  Male  and  Female, 
of  all  the  Species  of  Brute-beings  wherein  is 
the  Breath  of  Life  ;  and  imprefled  on  them  a 
determinate,  unalterable  Law  or  InftinCt,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  Kind,  of  propagating  and  pre- 
ferving  their  own  diftinCt  Kinds  in  a  conftant 
Succeffion  by  Generation ;  independent  of, 
and  free  from  the  direCt  Interpofition  of  their 
Creator.  The  fame  of  Man ;  Man  by  Man  is 
produced,  both  Soul  and  Body.  All  iNature, 
or  Creation  fprung  and  extended  itfelf  from 
one  fupreme,  eternal  Caufe ;  fo  all  the  human 
Race,  both  Souls  and  Bodies,  arole  and  pro¬ 
jected  over  all  the  World,  from  one  firft  Pair, 
the  immediate  Work  of  God. _ 

t  fay  that  God  made  me,  I  err;  becaufe 
phyfically  and  exprefly  he  did  not  ;  and  yet 
my  Origin  is  no  lefs  in  Him,  than  if  I  diredly 
came  out  of  his  Hands  ;  for  I  drew  the  Semina 
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of  my  Life  from  my  +  Father,  which  were,  in 
the  Womb  of  my  Mother,  falhioned  into  a 
Child  by  natural,  fecondary  Agents :  And 
thus  my  Parents  from  theirs,  and  fo  back  to 
the  very  Fountain,  a  firli  Pair,  the  Work  of 
their  almighty  Maker,  who  gave  them  the  In- 
llinct  of  Procreation;  of  perpetuating  their 
Species  perfect  in  Soul  and  Body,  without  any 
particular  Intervention  or  Creation  of  his 
own.  Under,  and  by  this  great,  primary  Law 
of  God,  Nature  conhantly  and  invariably  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  Production  of  Man,  both  Soul  and 
Body,  by  Generation :  And  fo  of  all  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Beings  in  the  Earth ;  an  Acorn  is  che- 
rifhed  in  the  Matrix  of  the  Earth,  and  by  A- 
gents  affigned  by  God,  at  the  Creation,  to 
that  End,  perfe&ed  to  a  Foetus  Plant  and  T ree ; 
from  the  Acorns  of  which  the  World  is  over- 
fpread  with  Oaks.  This  does  in  a  more  tran- 
feendent  Manner  proclaim  the  Wifdom,  Om- 
nifcience.  Power,  and  Glory  of  God,  than 
his  leaving  Nature  wholly  dependent  on  her 
Lord,  as  the  immediate  Caufe  of  all,  or  any1 
of  her  Productions  could  poffibly  have  done  ; 
becaufe  he  mull  have  been  always  acting  or 

creating,  and  confequently  perpetually  bulled 

•» 

+  From  the  Converfation  I  formerly  had  with  a  very  ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man  on  the  Subjebl  of  Generation,  and  the  many  Reflexions  I  have  fince 
made  thereon,  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  Mother  contributes  nothing 
to  the  incipient  Materials  of  her  Birth,  but  is  only  a  Receptacle,  or  Ni¬ 
dus,  wherein  thefe  wondrous  Materials  are  reduced  into  a  perfect  Child 
by  Efficients  appointed  by  God  for  that  Purpofe, 

about 
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about  the  Things  of  this  World.— That  the 
Soul  of  Man  (fays  a  Modem  Author)  is  a  fpi- 
ritual  Subftance,  independent  on  the  Matter 
it  informs,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  confiders 
the  Power  and  Freedom  of  its  Operations, 
which  no  Accident  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ; 
and  which  Matter  with  all  its  Refinements  and 
Maturations  can  never  be  able  to  perform.  ^ 
It  has,  however,  been  queftioned  whether  the 
Souls  of  Men  are  infufed  into  them  immedi¬ 
ately  from  God,  or  whether  they  are  derived 
extraduce  from  their  Parents.  The  latter  O- 
pinion  hath  been  maintained,  from  all  other 
Creatures  having  the  Power  of  propagating 
their  Species  in  full  Perfection  ;  by  which  it 
feems  to  follow,  that  Mankind  were  indued 
with  the  fame,  from  the  Likenefs  of  Temper 
and  Difpofition  of  Mind  which  Children  often 
take  from  their  Parents  ;  and  from  the  Inde¬ 
cency  of  conceiving  God  to  be  incelfantly 
making  Souls,  when  ever  the  Sexes  are  ilimu- 
lated  to  fatisfy  their  natural  Appetite.  But  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  maintain  the  Immateriality 
and  Immortality  of  the  human  Soul  on  this 
Suppofition  ;  for  if  the  Soul  be  propagated  by 
Generation,  it  muft,  to  our  beft  Apprehenfion, 
be  material  and  liable  to  Corruption  :  It  is 
therefore  reafonable  to  believe,  that  though 

£  Who  told  him  fo  ?  Can  Man  tell  what  Powers,  or  Properties  God 
hath  annexed  to  Matter  ? 

N  4  God 
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God  hath  committed  the  Formation  of  our 
Bodies  to  the  Agency  of  fecond  Caufes,  yet  he 
has  referved  the  Production  of  our  Souls  to 
himfelf,  who  is  the  Father  and  God  of  the 
Spirits  of  all  Pic  ill.”  That  the  Soul  is  a  fpiri- 
trial  Subftance  I  readily  grant,  but  its  Inde¬ 
pendency  on  that  Matter  it  informs,  I  have 
before  perfpieuoufly  refuted.  Where  is  the  DiF 
ficulty  of  reconciling  the  Generation  of  the 
Soul  with  its  Immortality  ?  I  confefs  I  can 
perceive  none  ;  we  might  with  as  much  Rea- 
fon  and  Propriety  alledge  that  the  immediate 
Agency  of  the  Almighty,  is  as  neceffary  in  the 
fafhioning  of  the  Body,  as  in  the  Creation  or 
Beginning  of  the  Soul :  For  to  fay  that  Man 
can  get  but  half  a  Man,  a  Body  without  a  Soul, 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  to  fay  that  he  hath  no 
Soul,  or  that  the  Soul,  during  the  ACt  of  Ge¬ 
neration,  retires  out  of  the  Body,  which  is 
abfolutely  impoffible.  Gaffendus  afferts  that 
44  eft  neceffe  ut  rationalis  anima,  quae  fubftan- 
tia  fit  incorporea  poffit  Deum  lolum  agnofcere 
authorem.” 

This  may  be  admitted,  becaule  its  Deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  firft  Pair,  through  the  progeni¬ 
tive,  fucceilive  Channels  of  Nature,  fufficiently 
proves  God  to  be  the  firft  Author,  Primogeni¬ 
tor,  or  Creator  thereof ;  as  in  this  Senle  he  is 
of  the  Body,  but  otherwife  he  is  not,  nor  has 
he  any  immediate  Share  in  the  Production  of 
cither,  CAP. 

A,  .  .  V 
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CAP.  VII. 

The  Soul’s  Immortality ,  future  Rewards  and  Puni/hments, 

be.  confidered. 

I  Think  it  can  be  no  longer  doubted,  but 
that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  produced  by  Ge¬ 
neration  :  now  let  us  fee  what  Evidence  we 
have  of  its  Immortality,  which  is  fo  univerfally 
believed.  The  Belief  and  Teftimony  of  fo 
many  Ages  of  the  Soul’s  Immortality,  is  to  us 
no  certain  Proof  or  Demonftration  of  its  Reali¬ 
ty  ;  it  is  only,  without  a  fair  and  candid 
Examination,  taking  up  and  relying  on 
other  Peoples’  Opinions,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  is  more  abfurd  and  dangerous.  What 
{hall  we  then  fay  concerning  the  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul  ?  We  ought  to  fay  that 
it  is  out  of  the  Ken  of  human  Eyes,  when 
on  the  other  Side  the  Grave  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  relative  thereto  muft  be  Guefs-work, 
or  a  mere  Object  of  Faith. — I  confefs  it  is  an 
alarming  Subjetft ;  and,  therefore,  Khali  leave 
the  Decilion  to  that  juft  God,  who  knows  and 
can  perform  all  Things;  and  Khali  confine 
myfelf  to  our  general  Ideas  of  future  Rewards 

and 
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and  Punifhments  ;  which,  as  we  have  them, 
reprefent  the  great  arbiter  of  the  World  in  a 

very  whimfical,  partial,  and  cruel  Light.- - . 

Our  Notions  of  future  Rewards  and  Punifti- 
ments  are,  that  every  one  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  Defert  ;  viz.  that  thofe  who 
ad  juftly  and  honeftly  here,  will  be  rewarded 
with  eternal  Felicity  hereafter  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
durate  Sinner,  with  endlefs  Mifery  *. — -I  fup- 

pofe 

*  Voltaire  tells  us  (Univ.  Hift.  p.  39.)  that  the  firft  Notions  of  future 
Rewards  and  Punifhments,  are  found  in  the  Maxims  of  the  ancient  Zer- 
duft  or  Zoroafter,  the  Perfian  ;  and  which  are  faid  to  be  nine  thoufand 
Years  old.— 44  It  is  in  thefe  Maxims  (fays  he)  that  we  find  the  firft  No- 
41  tions  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  of  a  future  State  of  Rewards 
“  and  Punifhments.  There  we  fee  an  exprefs  Defcription  of  Hell.  Zoroaf- 
41  ter,  in  the  Writings  preferved  by  Sadder,  feigns  that  God  had  indulged 
44  him  with  a  Sight  of  Hell,  and  the  Pains  referved  for  the  Wicked: 
“  There,  among  feveral  Kings,  he  perceived  one  without  a  Foot,  and 
44  afked  of  God  the  Reafon  of  this  Mutilation.  God  replied,  44  That 
44  wicked  King  did  but  one  good  A£Hon  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life. 
44  Going  one  Day  to  the  Ghace,  he  faw  a  Dromedary  tethered  at  fuch  a 
44  Difiance  from  his  Trough,  that  he  could  not  reach  it,  fo  as  to  eat  his 
44  Provender;  he  kicked  the  Trough  nearer  the  Animal;  and  that  Foot 
84  I  have  placed  in  Heaven,  the  refi  of  him  remains  here  in  Hell.'1 
44  This  Paffage  which  is  very  little  known,  fhews  the  Kind  of  Philofophy 
44  cultivated  in  thofe  remote  Times  ;  a  Species  of  Philofophy  always  al- 
44  legorical,  and  fometimes  very  profound.”-— There  is  a  Sublimity  in 
the  above  Fable,  that,  when  rightly  confidered,  charms  us  1  Hence  we 
learn,  that  a  juft  and  righteous  God  will  not  fuffer  Wickednefs  to  go 
unpunilhed,  nor  a  benevolent  or  virtuous  AUion  without  its  Reward. — 
The  fame  celebrated  Author  hath,  fomewhere  in  his  Writings,  obferved, 
that  he  cannot  bring  himfelf  to  believe  that  our  merciful  Creator  hath 
made,  or  will  fuffer,  any  Creature  to  be  eternally  damned,  or  left  in  ever- 
Lifting  Torments;  but  that  he  will  proportion  his  Puniftiment  to  the  Grime: 
How  far  the  following  Paffage  from  the  6th  Book  of  the  dSneid,  will  ac¬ 
count  for  his  Opinion,  I  leave  to  the  Determination  of  the  learned. 

44  Quin  Sc  fupremo  quum  lumine  vita  reliquit, 

44  Non  tamen  ornne  malum  miferis,  nec  funditus  omnes 


Corporeal 
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pofe  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  Child  in  utero, 
has  a  Soul  ;  now  if  this  Child  dies  before,  or 
foon  after  Birth,  is  its  Soul  received  into  ever- 
lafting  Blifs?  We  readily  and  juftly  anfwer  it  is. 
But  how  is  this  Soul  rewarded  according  to  its 
Merit  ?  It  could  have  none  in  itfelf,  nor  from 
its  Parents,  if  they  were  profligate.  The  Soul 
of  a  Child  before,  and  fome  Time  after  its 
Birth,  is  void  of  Reafon,  Thought,  and  Per¬ 
ception,  and  utterly  infenfible  of  its  own  Ex- 
iftence  ;  therefore,  what  Claim  can  it  have  to 
Merit  ?  It  undoubtedly  is  pure  and  innocent, 
becaufe  it  wanted  Power  to  be  otherwife.  Some 
Chriftians,  to  the  eternal  Difgrace  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  are  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  maintain,  that 
a  Child  cannot  go  to  Heaven  if  it  dies  before 
Baptifm,  and  on  that  Account  refufe  it  Chriflian 
Burial.  Senfelefs  Stupidity  !  To  fuppofe  that  a 
juft  God  will  punifh  an  Infant  for  not  having 
been  fprinkled  with  Water;  and  that  the  Want  of 

44  Corporeas  excedunt  peftes  :  penitufque  neceffe  eft 
44  Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolefcere  miris. 

44  Ergo  exercentur  pcenis,  veterumque  maloruni 
41  Supplicia  expendunt.  Alias  panduntuT  inanes 
44  Sulpenfas  ad  ventos :  aliisfub  gurgite  vafto 
44  Infe&um  eluitur  fcelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 

44  Quifque  fuos  patimur  manes  :  exinde  per  amplum 
44  Mittimur  Elyftum,  8c  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus  : 

4“  Donee  longa  dies  perfedlo  temporis  orbe 
44  Concretam  exemit  labem  :  pururnque  reliquit 
44  iEtherium  fenfum,  atque  anrai  fimplicis  ignem. 

44  Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  voluere  per  annos, 

44  Lethoeum,  ad  fluvium  deus  evoeat  agmine  niagno  : 

44  Scilicet  immemores  fupera  ut  convexa  revifant 
44  Rurfas  8c  incipiant  in  corpora  yelle  revertl.”  ' 
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it  made  the  Child  unworthy  to  lie  with  its 
kindred  Dead,  at  leaft  of  the  Burial  Service. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  Children  of  impeni¬ 
tent  Sinners  are  punifhed  for  the  Crimes  of 
their  Parents:  But  I  would  alk  them,  how  this 
agrees  with  the  Juftice  of  God  P  If  any  human 
Judge  fhould  hang  or  punifh  an  innocent  Child, 
becaufe  its  Father  committed  a  Robbery  or 
Murder,  fhould  we  not  all  condemn  his  Injuf- 
tice,  Cruelty,  and  Inhumanity  ? 

And  (hall  we  then  make  God  more  cruel 
and  unjuft  than  Man  ?  It  is  dreadful  and  im¬ 
pious  ! 

We  allow  a  Child,  who  never  was  expofed 
to  evil  T.  emptations  ;  who  never  had  any  fen- 
fual  Paffions  or  Appetites  to  combat  or  op- 
pofe :  who  never  had  any  Trial  or  Probation 
in  Life,  to  be  completely  happy  after  Death  : 

But  if  a  Man,  whom  inevitable  Misfortunes 
have  deprefled ;  whofe  Spirits  Poverty  and 
Mifery  have  funk  beneath  a  Weight  of  Woe, 
which  he  is  unable  any  longer  to  bear,  fhould 
in  a  Fit  of  Frenzy  or  Defpair,  commit  an  Adi  1 
of  Suicide ;  we,  with  all  imaginable  Certainty, 
pronounce  him  damned.  Good  God !  How 
wretched  fhould  we  be,  was  not  thy  Judgment 
more  juft  than  Man’s !  If  a  Man  has  exercifed 
himfelf,  all  his  Life,  in  Ads  of  Charity,  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  religious  Duties,  but  hath  commit¬ 
ted  one  Sin,  though  of  ever  fo  trifling  a  Na¬ 
ture, 
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lure,  and  doth  not,  before  Death,  confefs  and 
repent  thereof,  there  are  tnofc  who  have  the 
daring  Affurance  to  declare,  that  a  juft  God 
will  eternally  punilh  or  damn  him  for  that  An¬ 
gle  Crime. 

We  damn  a  Man  for  being  of  a  different 
Perfuafion  from  ourfelves.  We  may,  with  the 
fame  Equity,  hang  a  Man  becaufe  he  happens 
to  be  born  on  the  Continent  of  Afia  or  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  a  learned  Theift,  after  having  in  the 

Imoft  impartial,  unprejudiced,  rational  Man¬ 
ner,  examined  and  weighed  the  Tenets  and 
Rules  of  any  Religion,  ours  for  Inftance,  can¬ 
not  bring  himfelf  over  to  believe  or  embrace 
it,  as  being  neceffary  to  the  future  Reward  or 
Happinefs  of  his  Soul  ;  can  we  with  any  Co¬ 
lour  of  Juftice  pronounce  him  damned  ?  If  we 
can,  of  what  Ufe  is  our  Reafon,  or  the  free 
Exercife  of  it  in  fearching  after  Truth,  or  in 
the  Difcovery  of  her  moft  fpiendid  and  valua¬ 
ble  Gems  ?  *  My  Reafon  is  to  be  convinced, 
before  I  yield  my  Affent ;  for  no  external 


•  -a  ™2t  M?  ““nM  regulate  his  Aaions  bX  &  own  Confidence 
w-uhoTit  any  Regard  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Reft  of  the  World  is  one  of 
the  firft  Precepts  of  moral  Prudence;  jollified  not  only  by  the  Suffrage  of 
Reafon,  which  declares  that  none  of  the  Gifts  of  Heaven  are  to  lie  ufe- 
lefs  ,  but  by  the  Voice  likewife,  of  Experience,  which  will  foon  in¬ 
form  us,  that  if  we  make  the  Praife  or  Blame  of  others,  the  Rule  or 
lotive  of  our  Conduct,  we  lhall  be  diftracled  by  a  boundlefs  Variety  of 

—  J?-  •  *  ^ld  in  perpetual  fufpenfe  between  contra 
y  pulfei ;  and  confult  for  ewer,  without  Determination.”  Rambler 

23,  ‘'■“'UUU.l, 
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Force  ufed  by  Man,  can  extort  the  conceffus 
of  my  Mind  to  any  Propofition  or  Principle, 
whatsoever,  unlefs  my  Reafon  is  fatisfied  of 
the  Truth  thereof.  Suppofe  his  Majefty  (for. 
Argument  Sake)  was  to  hang  me,  becaufe  I 
cannot  believe  he  is  a  King  independent  of 
his  people,  but  only  as  their  Head  or  Gover¬ 
nor  ;  and,  as  fuch,  accountable  to  them  for 
his  Ads  of  a  publick  Concern ;  would  not 
all  the  World  condemn  his  Injuftice  and 
Cruelty  ?  Suppofe  again,  that  every  Sub- 
jed  in  the  King’s  Dominions  were  fully  per- 
fuaded  and  convinced,  that  he  was  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  people,  as  his  Strength  and  Sup¬ 
port,  nor  any  Ways  refponfible  to  them  for 
his  national  Ads,  is  it  any  Reafon  that  I  ftiould 
implicitly  believe  him  fo,  without  any  Re- 
courfe  to  my  Reafon  P  If  fo,  what  Occafion 
have  I  for  it,  or  of  what  real  Ufe  is  it  to  me  ? 
In  fine,  we  make  God  do  what  we  pleafe  ;  for 
as  in  fearching  into  the  primitive  State  of  mate¬ 
rial  Beings,  we  meafure  all  thofe  Handy-works 
of  God,  by  our  own  finite  Defigns  and  narrow  i 
Capacities  ;  fo  with  Regard  to  the  Soul  (whe¬ 
ther  material  or  immaterial)  we  make  it  fuch 
a  future  State  as  we  think  proper,  and  damn 
or  fave  it  at  Pleafure.  We  damn  one  Man, 
becaufe,  being  nurfed  in  Ignorance,  he  believes 
in  the  Pope’s  Infallibility :  A  fecond,  becaufe 
he  happens  to  be  born  in  the  Dominions  of 
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the  Grand  Signior,  and  worfhips  Mahomed  ; 
A  third,  on  Account  of  his  Birth  by  the 
Ganges,  or  his  voluntarily  perifhing  in  the 
Funeral  Pile  of  his  beloved  Friend  or  Miftrefs  : 
A  fourth,  becaufe  a  Perlian,  he  worfhipped  the 
facred  Fire,  as  the  pureft  Emblem  of  the  Deity, 
See.  See.  And  at  home,  becaufe  he  is  a  Pro- 
teftant,  DilTenter,  Quaker,  Methodift,  Sec.  Thus 
we  proceed  to  damn  each  other  with  the  great- 
eft  Certainty.  Upon  the  Whole ;  we  make 
God  create  Worlds,  and  people  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Fancies  ;  at  Pleafure  damn  our  fel¬ 
low  Creatures  ;  who,  perhaps,  are  better  and 
more  worthy  than  we  ;  and  not  content  to 
flop  here,  we  purfue  Men  beyond  the  Grave, 
ru(h  into  Futurity,  and  order  God  to  damn 
this  Soul,  or  fave  that,  juft  as  we  happen  to 
be  prejudiced  for  or  againft  them.  Thus,  in 
fhort,  we  firft  admit  an  almighty,  infinite, 
eternal,  all-creative  God ;  then  metamorphofe 
him  into  what  we  pleafe,  and  make  him  aft 
in  abfolute  Obedience  to  our  Fancies.  Not¬ 
withstanding  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the 
Soul  and  future  Rewards  and  Puniftiments,  I 
Would  entreat  every  one  to  live  *  religioufly 
and  virtuoufly,  fear  and  truft  in  God,  and 

*  Kai  yap  to  xaXov  xat  evutpepov  vou  (pah 
C£  velau" 

Anfh  'Ethic.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  g. 

leave 
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leave  the  Difpofal  of  their  Souls  to  his  infinite 
Juftice  and  Mercy,  who  will,  undoubtedly,  do 
,  what  feemeth  him  beft ;  to  whom  be  all  Ho¬ 
nour,  Praife,  and  Glory,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 


CAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  firjl  Principles  of  Matter,  "The  Notion  of  an 
eternal  Matter  refuted.  God  proved  to  be  the  Creator 
and  Author  of  all  material  Beings. 

MO  S T  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  in  the 
World,  have  not  only  admitted  Atoms, 
or  firft  Principles  of  Matter,  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  without  which 
they  thought  God  could  not  have  made  the 
Univerfe  ;  but  have  took  upon  themfelves  a 
Defcription  of  its  original  State,  as  aifo  modi¬ 
fied  and  formed  Worlds  agreeable  to  their  own 


Fancies, 

“  Supponemus  (fays  Des  Cartes)  omnem 
illam  materiarn,  ex  qua  hie  mundus  afpecta- 
“  bilis  eft  compofitus,  fuiffe  initio  a  Deo  divi- 
“  fam  in  particulas  quam  proxime  inter  fe 
aequales  et  magnitudine  mediocres,  five  me- 
“  dias  inter  illas  omnes,  ex  quibus  jam  coeli 
“  atque  aftra  componuntur,  eafque  omnes  tan- 

“  tundum 
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“  tundem  motus  in  fe  habuiffe,  quantum  jam 
“  in  mundo  reperitur,  et  asqualiter  fuiffe  mo- 
“  tas,  turn  lingulas  circa  propria  fua  centra; 
“  &  feperatim  a  fe  mutuo,  ita  ut  corpus  fiui- 
“  dum  componerent,  quale  ccelum  efle  puta- 
“  mus.”  This  SuppoGtion  is  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  his  Vortices  and  three  Elements  ; 
for  here  he  makes  a  fir  ft  Matter  neceffary  of 
which  the  Univerfe  was  compofed,  and  only 
allows  the  Almighty  the  Power  of  dividing  it 
into  Particles,  nearly  equal  in  Magnitude. 
From  thefe  he  makes  the  Heavens  and  the 
Stars  arife;  in  which,  he  aflerts,  there  was  as 
great  a  Quantity  of  a&ive  Force  or  motion  as 
is  now  found  in  the  World  :  And  by  being 
equally  carried  round  their  Centres,  and  on 
themfelves,  they  compofed  a  fluid  Mafs,  fuch 
as  he  fuppofed  the  Heavens  to  be.  Firft,  I 
would  afk.  the  Cartefians,  Why  a  firft  Matter 
fhould  be  admitted  ? 

The  Exiftence  of  a  firft  Matter  was  not  ne- 
celfary  ;  becaufe,  if  it  was,  Matter  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  exift  eternally  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will 
be  a  Contradiction  to  fay  that  God  can  anni¬ 
hilate  Matter  :  For  he  cannot  deftroy  that 
which  he  could  not  create,  and  which  is  co¬ 
eternal  with  him.  For  *  “  What  dependeth 
not  of  another,  but  hath  its  Beginning  only 

*  Rsv/Ieigh  s  Qhoft,  Cap.  5. 

O  14  0  * 
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44  of  itfelf,  cannot  be  extinguifhed  :  For  what 
14  is  of  itfelf,  did  never  begin,  but  had  ever 
44  its  Exiftency  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  ceafe, 

44  or  defift  to  be.  That  it  never  begun,  is 
44  proved  in  that  which  once  did  begin, 
t4  fometime  was  not,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
*4  produced  (as  the  Phrafe  is)  a  non  effe,  ad 
4  4  effe,  from  the  not  Being  of  a  Thing,  to  the 
,44  Being  of  the  Thing  itfelf:  And  the  Reafon 
44  is,  becaufe  that  which  doth  produce,  ought 
44  to  precede  or  go  before,  that  thereby  it  may 
44  draw  that  which  is  to  be  produced,  a  non 
44  effe,  ad  effe.  Therefore,  whatfoever  be- 
44  ginneth  once  to  be,  is  produced  of  another, 

*4  and,  confequently  receiveth  not  its  Begin- 
44  ning  of  itfelf  ;  for  to  have  its  Beginning  of 
44  itfelf,  is  to  have  its  Effence  without  the  In- 
44  flux  of  another  efficient  Gaufe.  Therefore, 

44  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  of  itfelf,  did  never 
44  begin,  and,  therefore,  fliall  never  end  ;  and 
44  on  the  contrary  Side,  what  did  begin  hath 
44  not  its  Being  from  itfelf,  but  is  neceffarily 
44  produced  of  another.  Now,  to  affirm  that  , 
God  cannot  annihilate  matter  is  a  mod  daring 
prefumption  ;  therefore,  can  it  be  lefs  fo,  to 
aver  that  he  could  not  create  it  ?  If  a  hill 
eternal  Matter  did  really  exift,  it  muff  either 
fee  God,  pofieffing  the  Powers  ot  Modification, 
Motion,  Vegetation,  Reafon,  Intelligence,  Ani¬ 
mation,  and  all  thofe  other  Laws  and  Properties 

requifite 
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requifite  for  reducing  itfelf  into  Order  ;  fpon- 
taneoully  producing  all  Things;  or  it  mult  ne- 
ceffarily  have  exifted  in  its  prefent  State  from 
all  Eternity. 

If  Matter  was  from  Eternity,  on  whom  is  it 
dependent  for  its  Exigence  ;  or  to  whom  obli¬ 
ged  for  its  Produ&ion,  Being,  or  Prefervation? 
God  cannot  annihilate  that  Body  which  he 
was  unable  to  produce  :  How,  then,  can  he 
exercife  any  authority  over  it  ?  How  can  he 
claim  any?  Can  he  alter  its  Form,  or  nature,  or 
give  it  new  Laws  or  Properties  ;  or  cut,  de¬ 
duce  from,  or  annex,  or  add  any  thing  to  it? 
I  am  bold  to  pronounce  it  abfolutely  impoffi- 
ble.  Was  Matter  a  confufed  Chaos  of  Atoms 
eternally  exifting,  what  Power  could  change 
or  alter  its  confufed  fituation  :  affemble,  ar¬ 
range,  or  reduce  it  into  Order  and  Beauty  ? 
Can  any  eternal  Being  exercife  a  Right,  Do¬ 
minion,  or  Power  over  one  that  is  co-eternal? 
or  alter,  tranfmute,  or  change  its  Nature  or 
Elfence?  If  he  can  he  may  annihilate  it,  which 
is  impoffible  ;  becaufe  an  eternal  Being  never 
did  begin,  and  never  can  have  End. 

Suppofe,  for  Inflance,  that  I  had  eternally 
exifted,  never  had  Beginning ;  have  not  I, 
then,  my  Being  of  myfelf?  Could  God  de- 
ftroy,  maim,  cut  off  my  Limb,  or  injure  or 
change  the  leaf!  Member  or  Part  of  me?  Could 
he  exercife  or  claim  any  natural  or  legal  Right 

O  2  or 
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or  Authority  over  me?  Should  I  owe  him  any 
Service,  Duty,  Obedience,  or  any  Thing 
whatfoever,  for  my  Life  or  Prefervation  ?  No ; 

I  am  co-eternal  with  him  ;  therefore  can  owe 
him  nothing  ;  nor  can  he  exercife  any  Power 
over  me.  Again;  fuppofe  a  Stone,  or  Lump 
of  Earth  to  be  co-eternal  with  God  ;  can  he 
change  the  Stone  or  Earth  into  Flefh  and 
Blood  ;  or  into  any  other  Nature  or  Subfiance 
whatfoever  ?  Can  he  annihilate  them  ?  If  he 
change  or  tranfmute,  he  may  annihilate ;  and 
if  he  can  change  or  annihilate  the  leaf!  Par¬ 
ticle,  he  may  the  Whole ;  all  which  is  an  ab- 
folute  impoifibility.  They  flowed  not  from 
him ;  they  owe  nothing  to  him  ;  neither  can 
he  claim  any  Right  over  them;  they  being 
co-eternal  with  him  ;  and  if  not  equal  in 
Power,  are  fo  in  Exiftence  ;  firm  and  un¬ 
changeable  as  himfelf;  and  he  is  as  eafily  chang¬ 
ed  or  diffolved  as  they.  Where  then  is  this 
Materia  eterna?  It  is  a  mere  Chimera;  a  Phan¬ 
tom  found  in  the  human  Brain  ;  never  having 
any  real  Exiftence;  for  all  Matter,Beings,  Sub-  > 
fiances,  Motions,  Properties,  Qualities,  8cc. 
had  their  Emanation,  Production,  and  Exift¬ 
ence  from  God;  and  nothing  that  is,  is  co- 
eternal  with  him.  Non  eft  igitur  a  fe  mun- 
“  dus,  neque  quicquid  in  mundo  eft;  fed  ab 
“  illo  uno  quem  dicimus  Deum,  quique  pro- 
“  inde  dici  polfit  8c  caufa  prima,  8c  primus 

“  motor, 
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motor,  8c  fons  totius  efle,  8c  origo  omnis 
“  perfe&ionis,  8c  fummum  ens,  8c  mundi  prin- 
“  ceps,  8cc.” 

Moreover  it  is  evident  that  if  any  thing 
can  exifl,  independently  of  God,  all  Things 
may;’5  and  confequently  might  endure  with¬ 
out  his  Providence  or  Interpofition  :  and  there¬ 
fore  in  that  Cafe  he  would  be  only  a  nominal 
God,  without  any  Creature  over  which  to  ex- 
ercife  his  Dominion,  t  But  on  the  contrary 

Nature, 

f  4t  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  fa&um  efle  mundum  hunc  aliquando  a 
Deo,  cenfent,  atque  nullo  alio,  quam  ab  iplbmet  Deo,  a  quo  labtus  eft, 
pofte  ad  interitum  deduci,  interitumm  vero  nunquam  :  Sed  Dei  volun- 
tate  perfeveraturum.  Ita  tamen  fadturn,  ut  non  ex  nihilo,  fed  ex  rudi  qua- 
dam  materia,  in  qua  fmeordine,  omnia  mundi  hujus  exordia  latitaverint, 
earn  vero  materiam  faclam  efle  nunquam,  fed  extitifle  temper.  Sc  ali¬ 
quando  exornatarn  efle.  Ariftoteles  ut  nullus  futurus  interims  mundi, 
ita  nullum  fuiffe  temporalem  mundi  ortum,  fed  zeternam  quandam  a  pri- 
ma  caufa  emanationem,  8c  dependentiam.  Epicurus,  ccepifle  mundum, 
interiturumque  rurfum,  atque  utrumque  fepe,  fortuito,  nunc  coeuntibus 
apte,  nunc  difeedentibus  corpufculis.  Anaxagoras,  temerario  etiam  con- 
greffu,  faspe  diflolutis,  quze  inepte  coierant,  aliquando  apte  conjumfta 
efle  corpufcula  homogenea  bonafque  rerum  Formas  non  amplius  dilfolvi, 
fed  fuccefliva  generatione  asternum  fervari.  Deus  opt.  Max.  in  initio 
eorum,  quos  per  eos  quos  elegit  in  Prophetas,  ad  homines  habuit  Ser- 
mones,  nobis  revelat  mundum  hunc  a  fe  faiftum  efle,  neque  extitifle  tem¬ 
per  ut  piis  jam  hominibus  dubitandi  nullus  reliclus  locus  lit.  Ut  vero 
naturalis  etiam  philofophia,  8c  ipfa  per  fefe  humana  mens,  ad  contem-  > 
plandam  Dei  veritatem,  fuam  exiguam  conferat  fupelle&ilem,  enitendum 
nobis  eft  eorum  quae  in  his  libris  videbuntur  ad  earn,  aliqua  ex  parte,  per- 
inerc,  naturales  invenire  rationcs.  Praeftabo  quod  potero  certo  feiens, 
id  ipfum,  quantumeunque  erit,  ab  ipfo  efle  Deo.  Sententia  Platonis, 
hoc  folum  diflidet  a  veritate  :  quod  ponit  materiam  zeternam,  a  qua  fit 
fa<5tus  mundus  temporalis.  Caetera  enim  omnia  vera  runt,  Scrationi  con- 
rrruentia,  mundum  fcilicet  hunc  fablum  efle  a  Deo,  ac  proinde  a  nulla  alia 
caufa  dilfolvi  poffe,  quam  abipfo  Deo,  ab  eo  vero  poffe,  utfa<ftus  eft,  cor- 
rumpi.  Plato  dicit  dilfolvi  in  ea,  ex  quibus  eft  compaftus  :  no$  vero 
dicimus  pofte  a  Deo  in  nihilum  deduci,  ut  ex  nihilo  eft  faclus.  Itaque 
in  prinpipio,  id  eft,  cum  nondum  ullum  fuiflet  tempus,  neque  ulla  re- 

O  3  1  rum 
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Nature,  Reafon,  and  Experience  confpire 
to  teach  us  that  the  Univerfe,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  proceeded  and  came  from  God ; 

rum  corporearnm  extitiffet,  Dens,  hoc  eh,  prima  caufa,  sterna  8c  im- 
mutabiiis,  fecit  ex  nihilo  coelum  8c  terrain,  hoc  eft,  totum  hunc  raundi 
afpe&abilis  8c  corporalis  orbem  :  qui  etiam  in  nihilum  reduci  ab  eodem 
Deo  poffet,  fervabitur  vero  in  asternum,  eadem  bonitate  qua  fa&us  eft.” 

8cc.  See. -  Vallefius  de  facra  Phil.  Cap.  i. 

See  this  learned  Doilor’s  Proofs  of  the  above  Affertions  in  the  fame 
Chapter.  See  alfo  a  rational  and  candid  Refutation  of  the  various  Opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancient  Philofophers’  maintaining  the  Eternity  of  the  World, 
and  the  Matter  of  which  it  was  compofed,  in  the  learned  Stillingfleet’s 
Origines  Sacras,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  2.  And  Gaffend.  de  Univerfo,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  6  and  7.  And  Dr.  Clarke  s  ift  Reply  to  Leibnitz,  Se<ft.  4.  2d  Rep. 
6,  7,  8,  9.  His  4t.l1  Rep.  3,  4,  5,  6,  15,  18,  19,  21,  40.  And  Rep. 
thelaft,  21,  25,  26,  32,  73,  75.  Alfo  the  noble  Lord  Verulam’s  Nat, 
Hift.  Exp.  160.  And  thus  beautifully  fing  the  heavenly  Mufes, 

“See,  thro’ this  Air,  this  Ocean,  and  this  Earth, 

All  Matter  quick,  and  burfting  into  Birth. 

Above,  how  high  progreffive  Life  may  go  ! 

Around,  how  wide  !  how  deep  extend  below  ! 

Vaft  Chain  of  Being  1  which  from  God  began. 

Nature’s  sethereal,  human,  Angel,  Man, 

Beaft,  Bird,  Fifti,  Infe<ft,  what  no  Eye  can  fee. 

No  Glafs  can  reach  ;  from  Infinite  to  thee, 

From  thee  to  nothing.” - 

Pope’s  Eftay  on  Man.  Epift.  1.  Carm.  233. 
“  Great  are  thy  Works,  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  Pow’r ;  what  Thought  can  meafure  thee  or  Tongue 
Relate  thee  ?  greater  now  in  thy  Return 
Than  from  the  Giant  Angels  *,  thee  that  Day 
Thy  Thunders  magnify ’d  ;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  deftroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  Empire?” —  Milton.  Lib.  7.  Carm.  602, 

“  Pfiucipio  coelum,  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentes, 

Lucentemque  globumLunae,  Titaniaque  Aftra 
Spiritus  intus  alit :  totamque  infula  per  artus 
Mens  agitafc  molem,  8c  magno  fe  corpore  mifeet. 

Inde  Hominum,  pecudurnque  genus,  vitaeque  volantum, 

Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monftra  fub  aequore  pontus, 

Igneus  eft  illis  vigor,  8c  caeleftis  origo 

Seminibijs,” —  *  Virg.  AEneid.  Lib. 6.  Carm.  724. 

daily 
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daily  depend  on  his  Power,  Goodnefs,  and 
Providence  for  their  Exiftence  and  Prefervation ; 
and  that  was  his  Providence  withdrawn  all 
would  fall  into  nothing ;  vanifh  and  pafs  away 
like  “  the  bafelefs  Fabrick  of  a  Vilion,  and 
leave  not  a  Wreck  behind.”  Mundus,  qui  ni¬ 
hil  abfque  Deo  fuit,  nihil  habet  a  feunde  fub- 
liftere  per  fe,  ac  Deo  non  adfiftente,  poffit.  Eft 
igitur  potius  Deus  Caufa  Mundi,  eo  moclo,  quo 
Sol  caufa  lucis  ;  ac  proinde  quemadmodum 
lux  ex  a:re  perit,  li  Sol  ceffet  influere ;  ita  eft 
Mundus  penitus  recafurus  in  nihilum,  ft  Deus 
ipli  fupponere  definat  falutarem  manum.” — 
Secondly,  I  would  alk  why  it  fhould  be  thought 
harder,  or  more  difficult  for  God  to  create, 
than  to  modify,  arrange,  and  reduce  Matter 
into  its  prefent  harmonious  and  beautious 
Order  ? 

The  Anfwer  will  be  that  God  cannot  create 
Matter  from  nothing,  “  ex  nihilo  nihil  fiat.” 
I  dare  not  affert  that  God  cannot  create  Matter 
of  nothing,  becaufe  I  am  ignorant  both  of  the 
Nature  and  Power  of  God. 

If  I  fay  God  created  Matter  of  himfelf,  and 
therefore  not  of  nothing;  it  will  be  objected, 
that  if  God  created  Matter  from  his  own  En¬ 
tity,  he  rauft  be  material,  and  therefore  Mat¬ 
ter  muft  be  God,  eternal  and  infinite  ;  but  can 
they,  making  fuch  Objections,  define  the  Na¬ 
ture,  Power,  E Hence,  Manner  of  command- 

O  4  ing 
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ing,  or  a&ing  of  God  ?  Though  God  be  im¬ 
material  (as  relative  to  us)  could  he  not  create 
the  firft  Elements  of  Matter  of  the  infinite  Ef¬ 
fluvia,  or  fufive  Particles  of  his  Breath,  Spirit, 
or  Effence  ;  and  thereof,  by  his  infinite  Pow¬ 
er  and  Wifdom,  form  innumerable  Worlds? 
Will  they  affert  that  it  is  harder  for  God  to 
create  an  inanimate  Clod  of  Earth  from  no¬ 
thing,  than  for  him  to  change,  by  his  bare 
Fiat,  that  Clod  into  a  human  Being,  which 
contains  the  fineft  Machinery,  Art,  and  De- 
fign  of  any  Thing  that  can  poffibly  be  con-, 
ceived ;  to  fet  ten  Thoufand  Springs  of  pure 
Blood  a  flowing  through  its  whole  Frame,  and 
give  it  a  rational,  intelligent  Soul  ?  Will 
they,  feeing  fuch  a  mighty  Stretch  of  Power, 
fuch  a  wonderful,  prodigious  Production  ftart 
up  at  the  foie  Command  of  God,  from  fuch 
vile  Materials,  deny  that,  if  God  fliould  fay 
to  the  Breath  of  his  Noftrils  become  thou  a 
diftind,  felf-exifting  Globe  of  Fire,  a  mighty 
Sun,  it  would  obey  him?  Surely  no;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  only  (fays  Heylin)  make  i' 
the  World,  but  he  made  it  out  of  nothing,  by 
his  Word  alone  :  f  Dixit  et  faCla  funt,  he  (poke 

the 

j  Who  fpake,  and  Difcord’s  jarring  Tumult  ceas’d  ! 

Who  will’d,  and  Chaos  into  Order  rote  ! 

So  was  the  fhapely  Sphere,  on  every  Side 
With  equal  PrefTure  of  furrounding  Air 
Begirt,  of  Sea,  and  Land  harmonious  form’d. 

Nor  beauteous  Cov  ring  was  withcld,  for  flraight 

Al 
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the  Word  and  they  were  made.- - Thus  it  is 

truly  faid  that  God  made  all  Things  out  of 
nothing;  not  out  of  nothing  as  the  Matter  out 
of  which  it  was  made,  for  then  that  nothing 
muft  be  fomething,  but  as  the  Terminus  aquo 
in  giving  them  a  real  and  corporal  Being,  which 
before  they  had  not  ;  and  did  then  fir  ft  begin 
to  have,  by  the  mere  Force  and  Efficacy  of  his 
powerful  Word.  And  though  it  be  a  Maxim 
in  the  Schools  of  Philofophy,  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit 
that  nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing,  that 
every  Thing  which  hath  a  Being  doth  require 
fome  Matter,  which  muft  be  pre-exiftent  to  it ; 
yet  this  muft  eithei  be  condemned,  tor  crrone— 
ous  or  limitted  and  reftramed  to  natural  A- 
gents,  which  cannot  go  beyond  the  Sphere  of 
their  own  Activity.” — 

Now  let  us,  for  Argument's  Sake,  admit 
fuch  a  firft  Matter  capable  of  receiving,  “  as 
Mettal  in  Fufion,”  every  Shape,  and  then  afk 
why  it  was  neceffary  for  God  to  divide  it  into 
equal  Particles  P  For  if  God  was  the  Fabri¬ 
cator,  or  Maker  only  of  this  World  from  pre- 
exiftent  Materials,'  he  did  it  (as  I  have  faid)  by 
his  Word  alone ;  and  not  by  moulding  and 
modifying  it,  as  Man  moulds  Clay  into  Brick, 

or 

At  the  divine  Command,  the  verd’rous  Grafs 
Up  fprung  unfown,  with  ev’ry  feedful  Herb, 

Idow’r,  Plant,  and  Tree  pregnant  with  futur  Store.” 

Jago’s  Edge-Hill,  Lib.  i.  P.  8. 
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orGold,  or  Brafs  into  Statues  or  Medals;  forthat, 
if  poffible,  would  have  been  a  Work  of  infinite 
Labour  ;  therefore  he  did  not  make  the  Worlds 
and  Beings  which  furround  us  by  an  unwea¬ 
ried  bodily  Labour,  but  he  fpake  the  Word 
only,  and  the  paffive,  obedient  Mafs  heard  his 
Voice,  and  immediately  fprung  into  perfect 
Order  and  Harmony.  Again,  let  us  luppofe 
Matter  to  be  eternal,  but  aflembled,  reduced 
to  its  prefen t  State,  and  fo  preferved  by  the 
almighty  Power  of  God ;  and  then  require  why 
he  made  the  Univerfe  at  one  Period  of  Time 
rather  than  another  (for  there  is  Meafure  in 
Eternity  and  Infinity  as  well  as  in  any  finite 
Being,  or  limitted  Space  of  Time  ;  for  though 
they  are  immeafurable  by  Man  they  are  not  fo 
with  God)  he  might  have  produced  it  a  Million 
of  Ages  fooner  or  later  ?  The  Anfwer  will 
be,  that  it  was  his  free  Choice  to  make  it  at 
that  very  Inftant;  and  that  his  Will  alone  was 
a  fufficient  Reafon  for  fo  doing.  To  conclude, 
if  an  eternal  Matter  be  ellablilhed,  an  Anni¬ 
hilation  thereof  becomes  impoflible.  Befides, 
+  “  if  Matter  was  an  eternal,  uncreated  Being, 
and  diftincl  from  God,  it  owed  its  Exiftence 
to  its  own  Nature  only,  depending  on  no  o- 
ther  Caufe,  either  in  Refpect  of  its  Effence, 
or  its  Properties.  And  it  is  contrary  to  all 


i  Olb.  Uni  verbal  Hill. 
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Rules  of  Reafon,  that  another  Being  fhould 
exercife  fo  great  a  Power  over  Matter  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  change  it,  and  form  a  World  out  of 
that  which  had  been  felf-exiftent  from  all  Eter¬ 
nity,  without  being  a  World.”  And  therefore, 
fct  that  the  Univerfe  was  created,  or  produced 
out  of  nothing,  by  an  infinite,  powerful,  wife, 
and  good  God ;  who  being  felf-exiftent  from 
all  Eternity,  is  the  original  Caufe  of  ail  Things, 
is  not  only  certain  from  Revelation,  but  de- 
ducible,  and  has  been  clearly  proved  from 
Reafon.” 


GAP.  IX. 


Newton  and  Boyle ,  their  Reafonings  on  a  firjl  Matter  er¬ 
roneous.  Trafmutation  impojjible ,  irt. 


r  J  "'HE  great  Newton,  and  Boyle,  were  de- 
X  ceived,  both  with  regard  to  a  firft,  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  Matter,  of  whofe  Reality 
they  were  fully  perfuaded,  and  in  their  Expe¬ 
riments  and  Belief  of  real  Tranfmutation  ;  as 
neither  ever  exifted  any  where  but  in  the  Brain 
of  Man.  11  The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  (fays 
Voltaire)  the  Founder  of  experimental  Philo- 
fophy  in  England,  had  kept  Water  a  long  Time 

in 
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in  a  Retort,  expofecl  to  an  equal  Degree  of 
Heat;  and  the  Chemift,  who  performed  his 
Experiments,  imagined  that  the  Water  was  at 
la  ft  changed  into  Earth.  But  the  Fa<ft  was  o- 
therwife,ashas  fincebeen  proved  by  Boerhaave, 
who  was  at  once  an  accurate  Naturalift,  and 
a  fkilful  Phyfician  ;  the  Water  evaporated, 
and  the  Earth  found  in  the  Veffel  came  from 
elfewhere.”  And  Gaffendi,  who  admits  real 
Atoms  indivifible  Bodies,  is  pohtive  again  ft 
Water  changing  into  Earth,  or  Earth  into  Wa¬ 
ter.  “  Neque  aqua  condenfata  tranfmutari  in 
terram  poteft.  Quod  ft  interdum  quidpiam 
terra:  Salifve  aut  alterius  rei  ex  aqua  concre- 
fcens,  quae  in  illud  non  mutabitur,  fed  quod 
fuerit  illi  commiftum,  quodque  aut  fubfiden- 
do  aut  ilia  exhalata  haerefcet  infundo.  Poftre- 
mo  neque  poteft  terra  verti  rarefcendo  in  a- 
quam :  nam  tametfi  aqua  dilui  fumme  valeat ; 
nihil  tamen  erit  unquam  amplius,  quam  terra 
in  partes  minutiflimas  diffufa  per  aquam ;  et 
per  aqua:  evaperationem  ipfa  fecreta  remanebit, 
&  convincetur  non  poffe  aliud  quam  minutiffi- 
mum  pulverem  ex  attenuatione  illius  creari.” 
This  is  fufficient  to  explode  an  uniform,  homo¬ 
geneous  Matter;  and  fhew  the  Impoffibility  of 
Tranfmutation,  which  fo  many  great  Men  have 
fo  fondly  efpoufed,  and  which  is  juft  fuch  ano¬ 
ther  Chimera  as  the  Philofopher’s  Stone:  For 
“  nullam  effe  elementorum  trafmutationem 
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qualis  vulgo  exiftimatur.”.  Boyle  thought  him- 
felf  fufficiently  authorized  by  Experiment  to 
fay,  t1.  That  all  Metals  and  their  different  Qua¬ 
lities,  were  but  the  Effects  of  one  common 
Mafs  of  Matter,  differently  modified  as  to  the 
Shape,  Size,  and  Texture  of  their  Parts.  To 
fhew  which  (fays  he)  I  took  the  following  Me¬ 
thod,  viz.  having  praecipitated  theBezoardium 
Minerale  by  an  Affufium  of  Spirit  of  nitre,  on 
the  rectified  Oil  of  Butter  of  Antimony,  I 
drew  off  by  Diflillation  as  much  of  the  Liquor 
as  I  could  ;  fometime  cohabiting  it  upon  the 
Powder  of  the  Antimony  ;  which  being  done,  I 
melted  pure  Gold  with  three  or  four  l  imes  its 
Weight  of  Copper,  which  being  put  into  A~ 
qua-Fortis,  the  Copper  was  dilfolved,  and  the 
Gold  fubfided  in  the  Form  of  a  Powder,  which 
'was  farther  purified  by  an  ancient  Chymift, 
and  by  a  competent  Heat  reflored  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  Colour;  which  being  dilfolved  in  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  above-named  Liquor,  there 
remained  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  white 
Powder,  which  would  neither  be  diffolved  by 
the  above-mentioned  Menflruum,  nor  Aqua- 
Regis.  The  Gold  being  a  fecond  rime,  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  Body,  by  a  repeated  Solution  in  the 
aforefaid  Menflruum,  yielded  more  of  that  Pow¬ 
der,  which  reduced  to  a  Body  was  white,  and 
being  diffolved  in  Aqua-Fortis  had  the  fame 
naufeous  bitter  Tafle  with  Silver;  fo  that  it  is 
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plain  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals  is  not  im- 
poffible,  nor  Gold  a  Metal  impoffible  to  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  fo  that  I  am  more  apt  to  believe  that 
by  proper  Menftruums  the  Body  of  Gold  may 
be  fo  ordered  as  to  communicate  a  Tin#ure  to 
a  Liquor,  duly  conjoined ;  as  when  Sulphur, 
by  a  Coalition,  conftitute  Vermilion;  fince  from 
this  Inflance  it  is  plain  that  the  Colour  of  the 
Tin&ure  (as  well  as  of  the  Vermilion)  may  be 
produced  by  the  Pofition  and  Texture  of  fome 
Particles  of  Gold  affociated  with  that  Liquor. 
And  that  the  Colour  of  fuch  Tin<5lures,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gold  itfelf,  depend  on  certain 
Particles  conveniently  modified.  I  rather  be¬ 
lieve,  becaufe  I  am  told,  that  a  known  Man, 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  a  certain  Menftruum 
which  would  extra#  a  blue  Tincture  from  the 
Calx  of  Copper,  prepared  by  a  Diflolution  in 
Aqua-Fortis,  leaving  a  white  Powder  behind, 
which  by  Fufion  may  be  turned  into  a  Metal 
of  the  fame  Colour.  A  fecond  Inference,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  Experiment, 
is,  that  if  Gold,  one  of  the  moll  permanent 
Bodies,  may  have  its  Texture  deftroyed,  there 
is  no  Body  inNature  but  may  undergo  a  Change, 
when  wrought  on  by  an  appropriated  Agent ; 
and  that  the  nobleft  of  Metals  may  be  mecha¬ 
nically  tranfmuted.”  What  doth  this  Experi¬ 
ment,  with  the  Inferences  deduced  therefrom 
by  the  learned  Author,  prove  ?  That  he  was 
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a  very  ingenious  Chemift,  but  not  a  fingle  Tit- 
,  tie  in  Favour  of  an  univerfal  homogeneous 
Matter,  or  of  the  Poffibility  of  the  a&ual 
Tranfmutation  of  the  fimple  Elements,  or  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  Body  into  thofe  of  another;  which 
is  abfolutely  impoffible,  for  though  the  Texture 
(not  thefimpleConftituents)  of  the  Lump  of  Gold 
was  altered,  and  the  mixed  Body,  or  Concrete 
formed  of  that  white  Powder  had  the  Colour, 
and,  upon  its  Diffolution  in  Aqua-Fortis,  the 
Tafte  of  Silver;  yet  will  any  Man  affirm  it  to 
be  pure  Silver,  and  not  a  Body,  or  Concretion 
of  feveral  diftin6t  Principles,  amidft  which  the 
fimple,  indivisible  Atoms,  or  Particles  of  the 
Gold  remain  as  lixt  and  unalterable  as  when 
in  the  Lump  to  whole  Formation  they  contri¬ 
buted  ?  If  we  admit  of  Gold,  by  proper  Men- 
ftruums,  giving  a  T  inCiure  to  a  Liquor  proper¬ 
ly  conjoined  (which  is  very  doubtful)  yet  doth 
it  at  all  prove  the  Mutability  of  the  Principles 
of  that  ponderous  Metal,  or  only  its  exceffive 
Divifibility,  Fluidity,  or  Aptnefs  to  mix  with 
Fluids?  Was  ever  any  Man  upon  Earth  able 
to  create,  or  make  a  (ingle  Grain  of  Gold  from 
any  other  Elements  or  Principles  in  Nature  ? 
Certainly  not,  and  therefore  your  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  Tranfmutation  falls  to  the  Ground.  I 
believe  (fays  the  ingenious  Voltaire)  two  Things 
are  requihte  to  change  the  primitive  Parts  of 
Salt  into  the  primitive  Parts  of  Gold  ;  to  an¬ 
nihilate 
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nihilate  the  Elements  of  Salt,  and  create  the 
Elements  of  +  Gold.  Such  is  the  Reality  of  thofe 
pretended  Metamorphofes  of  a  homogeneous 
and  uniform  Matter,  tho’  hitherto  admitted  by 
fo  many  Philo fophers.  My  Proof  is  this,  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  Immutability  of 
Species,  unlefs  cotnpofed  of  unalterable  Prin¬ 
ciples.  For  if  thefe  Principles,  thefe  original 
conftituent  Parts  can  never  change,  they  mull  be 
perfectly  folid,  and  always  of  the  fame  Figure. 
If  they  are  fuch,  they  cannot  be  compofed  of 
other  Elements ;  for  then  they  mull  receive  o- 
ther  Figures :  Therefore  in  the  prefent  Conlli- 
tution  of  Things,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Salt  fliould  be  changed  into  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Mercury.”  To  thefe  Arguments  I 
fhall  fubjoin  thofe  of  the  learned  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Mixture  of  Bodies,  read  before,  and 
approved  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Year  of 

t  My  Lord  Verulam  inlifts  on  the  real,  poffitive  Tranfmutation,  or 
Convertion  of  the  Principles  of  Bodies  into  each  other  (See  Cent.  4.  of 
his  Nat.  Hift.)  and  then  (Cent.  1.  Exp.  100.)  afterts  that  “  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  certain  in  Nature,  than  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  Body  to  be 
utterly  annihilated;  but  that  as  it  was  the  Work  of  the  Omnipotency  oi 
God  to  make  fomewhat  of  nothing,  fo  it  requireth  the  like  Omnipotencv 

to  turn  fomewhat  into  nothing.” - Now  I  appeal  to  any  candid  Enquirer 

after  Truth,  whether  he  can,  poffibly,  conceive  a  Body  to  be  abfolutely 
changed,  and  to  have  received  new  Principles  ;  a  new  Texture  and  Na¬ 
ture,  without  having  firft  fuff'ered  a  total  Annihilation  :  Whether  a  Body8 
(that  is)  the  primitive  Principles  thereof,  made  permanent  by  the  Qmrii- 
potency  of  God,  can  be  changed  by  the  Art  or  Efforts  of  Man  :  And 
whether  it  doth  not  require  the  fame  Effe<ft  of  Power  to  change,  as  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  conftituent  Principles  of  material  Bodies.  ? 
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our  Lord  1682.  “  And  firft  (fays  he)  by  Prin- 

ciples  I  mean  Atoms,  or  certain  Sorts  of  Atoms, 
or  of  the  limpleft  of  Bodies.  For  otherwife 
they  would  not  be  Principles  ;  for  a  compound¬ 
ed  Principle,  in  flricl  fpeaking,  is  a  Contradic¬ 
tion.  Even  as  Fives,  Threes,  or  Twos,  are 
not  the  Principles  of  Number,  but  Unities. 
Whence,  fecondly,  it  follows  that  they  are  alfo 
indivifible.  Not  mathematically,  for  the  Atoms 
of  every  Principle  have  their  Bimenfions.  But 
phyfically  ;  and  fo  what  is  but  one  cannot  be 
made  two.  If  it  be  afked  whether  a  Stick,  cut 
with  a  Knife,  be  not  of  one  made  two?  I  fay 
that  a  Stick  is  not  one  Body,  but  many  Milli¬ 
ons  of  Bodies  ;  that  is,  of  Atoms ;  not  any 
one  whereof  is  divided  within  itfelf,  but  only 
they  are  feparated  one  from  another,  where 
the  Knife  forceth  its  Way.  As  in  the  drawing 
of  a  Man's  Finger  through  a  Heap  of  Corn, 
there  is  no  Divifion  in  any  one  Grain  but  on¬ 
ly  a  Separation  of  them  one  from  another;  all 
remaining  ftill  in  themfelves  entire »  I  fay, 
therefore,  that  what  is  phifically  one,  is  alfo 
mod  firm  and  indivifible ;  that  is,  impenetrable: 
For  Penetration  is  but  the  Separation,  not  the 
Divifion  of  Atoms.  Hence,  thirdly,  they  arc 
alfo  immutable.  For  that  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided,  cannot  be  changed.  So  that  of  the  whole 
World  of  Atoms,  not  any  one  hath  ever  dif¬ 
fered,  or  can  differ  the  lead  Mutation.  Here- 
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upon  is  grounded  the  Conftancy  of  Caufes  and 
EifeCls.  So  that  in  all  Generations,  it  is  not 
iefs  certain,  that  the  felf-fame  Principle  is  ftill 
propagated  from  the  fame  ;  than  that  Man  is 
from  Man.  Wherefore  compounded  Bodies  are 
generated ;  but  Principles  are  not,  but  only  pro¬ 
pagated;  that  is,  in  every  Generation  they  pafs, 
in  themfelves  unaltered,  from  one  Body  into  a- 
nother.  If  Principles,  or  Atoms  are  all  immu¬ 
table,  it  again  follows  that  they  are  of  diverfe 
Kinds.  For  one  and  the  fame  Principle,  or 
Kind  of  Atoms,  will  ftill  make  the  fame  Thing, 
and  have  the  fame  EffeCl ;  fo  that  all  Generati¬ 
ons  would  then  be  the  fame.  Wherefore,  fince 
they  are  immutable,  they  mull  be  diverfe.  This 
Diverlity,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  is  not  fmall  but 
very  numerous.  For  the  World,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  is  Nature’s  Shop ;  fo  the  Principles  of 
Things  are  her  Tools  and  her  Materials.” 
Wherefore  as  it  fpeaks  the  Goodnefs  of  a 
Shop,  fo  the  Perfection  of  the  Univerfe  ;  that 
it  is  furnifhed  with  many  Tools  wherewith, 
and  many  Materials  whereupon  to  work.  And 
confequently  that  Philofophy  beareth  beft  its 
own  Name,  which  doth  not  ftrain  all  to  two 
or  three  Principles,  like  two  or  three  Bells  in 
a  Steeple  making  a  pitiful  Chime ;  but  tryeth 
to  rife  up  to  Natures  own  Number,  and  fo  to 
ring  all  the  Changes  in  the  World.” — - 
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“  From  the  Premifes  we  arrive  at  this  Con- 
elulion  ;  Sc.  That  the  Formation  and  Tranf- 
formation  of  all  Bodies,  can  be  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Mixture  of  Bodies-  For  all  Principles  are 
immutable  ;  as  we  have  above  proved  :  and 
therefore  not  generable,  formable,  or  tranf- 
formable.  And  the  Forms  of  Principles  being 
but  their  Modes,  are  alfo  immutable.  So  that 
the  whole  Bufinefs  of  the  material  World,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Mixture.  Again,  as  Nature 
worketh  every  where  only  by  Mixture,  fo  is 
this  Mixture  every  where  but  one  Thing,  and 
can  be  but  one.  For  whether  it  be  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  great  Bodies  or  of  fmall,  of  Compounds 
or  of  Atoms ;  it  is  every  where  Mixture,  and 
the  Mixture  of  Bodies.  Wherefore  Mixture  is 
either  an  intelligible  Affe&ion  of  all  Bodies, 
or  of  none  ;  which  latter  no  Man  will  fay.  As 
many  Ways,  therefore,  as  we  can  fee,  or  con¬ 
ceive  the  Mixture  of  any  grofs  Bodies,  which 
we  hold  in  our  Hand ;  fo  many  Ways  we  may 
of  the  fub tiled  Mixtures  which  Nature  maketh, 
or  of  Atoms  themfelves ;  and  no  otherways. 

E  Now  all  the  Ways  we  can  diftinguifh  Mixture 
I  by,  are  in  general  thefe  two ;  either  in  Refped 
»  of  the  Bodies  mixed,  or  elfe  of  the  Modes  of 
t  the  Mixture  itfelf  In  RefpetS  of  the  Bodies  mix- 
>  ed,  Mixture  is  diftinguifhed  always  two  Ways ; 

I  by  Conjugation,  and  by  Proportion.  By  con- 
[  jugation  I  mean  a  Mixture  of  fome  certain  Prin- 
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ciples,  and  not  of  others.  Which  is  I  hreefold. 
Firft,  as  to  Number :  As  When  one  Body  may¬ 
be  compounded  of  two  Principles,  another  of 
three,  a  third  of  four,  a  fourth  of  five,  and  fo 
on.  Secondly,  as  to  Kind ;  where,  though 
there  be  a  Conjunflion  of  the  fame  Number, 
yet  not  of  the  fame  Kind.  Thirdly,  when  they 
differ  from  one  another  both  in  Number  and 
Kind.  So  many  Ways  the  Principles  of  Bodies 
may  be  conceived  to  be  conjugated ;  and  there¬ 
fore  are :  For  here,  that  which  may  be,  is.  The 
Coniequence  is  clear.  For  firft.  Nature  hath 
various  Materials  wherewith  to  make  thefe  Mix¬ 
tures  ;  as  we  have  fhewed.  Secondly,  by  thefe 
Mixtures  fhe  may,  and,  without  the  Concur¬ 
rence  of  any  imaginary  Forms,  muft  produce 
all  the  Varieties  in  the  material  World;  as  hath 
likewife  been  faid.  Wherefore,  fince  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Mixtures  may  be  made,  and  that  to 
fotne  Purpofe,  if  they  Should  not  be  fo.  Nature 
would  be  imperfecft;  becaufe  we  ourfelves  can 
think  how  fhe  might  put  her  Materials  to  fur¬ 
ther  Ufe  than  fo  fhe  would  do.  To  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  Kinds  of  Principles,  or  all  Ele¬ 
ments  go  to  make  up  every  compound  Body, 
as  by  the  Peripatetic  Philofophy  we  are  taught, 
is  a  Conceit,  no  more  to  be  credited  than  one 
that  Should  tell  us,  all  Kind  of  Wheels,  and 
other  Parts  of  a  Watch  were  put  iuto  a  Clock; 
or  that  there  were  no  other  Materials  where¬ 
with- 
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with  to  build  an  Houfe,  than  for  a  Tent  or 
Ship.  For  why  Ihould  Nature,  the  great  Ar¬ 
tificer  by  which  all  perfect  Works  are  made,  be 
feigned  to  cram  and  ram  all  Things  into  one, 
which  we  ourfelves  look  upon  as  abfurd  ?  Se¬ 
condly,  the  Mixture  of  Principles  is  diverfified, 
as  by  Conjugation  ;  fo  alfo  by  Proportion.  That 
is,  by  thediverfe  Quantities  of  thefevefal  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  Parts  mixed  together.  As  if  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  one,  was  as  five  to  ten  ;  of  a  fecond,  as 
five  to  fifteen ;  of  a  third,  as  five  to  twenty,  &c. 
Or  if  that  one  be  as  five  to  fix  ;  of  a  fecond, 
as  fix  to  feven ;  of  a  third,  as  feven  to  eidit. 
By  which,  and  by  other  Proportions,  Mixture 
may  be  varied  innumerable  Ways.  Again,  as 
Mixture  is  varied,  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Bodies 
mixed;  fo  likewife  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Mixture 
itfelf,  which  I  call  the  Location  of  Principles, 
or  the  Modes  of  their  Conjunction.  Which 
may  be  various,  as  well  as  their  Conjugation 
and  Proportion.  Yet  are  they  all  reducible 
unto  two  general  Modes:  All  Bodies,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  Principles,  being  mixed  either  by  Me¬ 
diation  or  by  Contact.  Now  all  ContaCt,  whe¬ 
ther  of  Compounds  or  of  Atoms,  can  be  no 
other  Way  than  fuch  as  is  anfwerable  to  their 
Figures.  Whereof,  therefore,  we  can  conceive 
but  three  general  Ways,  viz.  firft,  by  ContaCl 
in  a  Point,  or  fome  fmaller  Part :  As  when  two 
Atoms  meet,  which  are  globular,  or  otherwife 
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gibbofe.  Secondly,  by  Contact  in  a  Plane  :  As 
in  the  Conjunction  of  the  Sides  of  triangular 
or  quadrangular  Atoms,  or  otherwife  flat.  • 
Thirdly,  by  Contact  in  a  Concave:  As  when  one 
Atom  is  admitted  into  the  Concave,  or  Hole  of 
another;  as  a  Spiggot  is  into  a  Foffet.  The  fir  ft 
may  be  called  Appofition,  the  fecond  Applica¬ 
tion,  the  third  Reception,  or  Intrufion.  In 
the  two  laft  Ways  Atoms  may  be  joined  by 
Mediation,  but  beft  of  all  the  laft.  As  when 
the  two  Extremes  of  one  Atom  are  received  in¬ 
to  the  Concaves,  or  the  Holes  of  two  others. 
And  thefe  are  all  the  general  Ways  whereby 
we  can  conceive  Bodies  to  be  mixed  together: 
Sc.  That  is,  by  their  various  Conjugation, 
Proportion,  and  Location.  So  that  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Atoms,  in  Bodies,  is  like  that  of 
Letters  in  Words.  What  a  Thunderclap  would 
fuch  a  Word  be,  wherein  all  the  four  and 
twenty  Letters  were  packed  up.  One,  therefore, 
is  compounded  of  more,  another  fewer;  this  of 
feme,  and  that  of  others:  And  both  the  Con¬ 
jugation,  Proportion,  and  Location  of  Letters 
is  varied  in  every  Word;  whereby  we  have  ma¬ 
ny  Thoufands  of  differing  Words,  without  any 
Alteration  at  all  in  the  Letters  themfelves ;  and 
might  have  ten  Times  as  many  more.  In  like 
Manner,  therefore,  or  in  the  felf-fame  analo¬ 
gous  Way,  as  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  are 
tfie  Principles  of  Words;  fo  Principles  are  the 

Alphabet 
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Alphabet  of  Things.” - “  There  is  no  Alte¬ 

ration  of  Principles,  or  of  Elements,  in  the 
moll  perfect  Mixture  of  Bodies.  It  cannot  be; 
for  Principles  are  f  immutable,  as  we  have  faid. 
And  if  it  could  be,  yet  it  needeth  not  to  be ; 
for  they  are  alfo  many  and  compoundable,  in¬ 
finite  Ways,  as  hath  been  fhewed.” 

“  So  that  we  have  no  need  to  perplex  our- 
felves  with  any  of  thofe  Difficulties  that  arife 
from  the  Do&rine  of  the  Alteration  of  Elements. 
The  Ground  of  which  Conceit  is  that  of  their 
being  but  four  Elements,  and  all  in  every  Par¬ 
ticle  of  the  mixed  Body.  And  fo  Men  being 
puzzled,  how  from  thence  to  make  out  the  in¬ 
finite  Variety  of  Bodies,  they  feigned  them  to 
be  alterable,  and  altered  upon  every  perfect 
Mixture ;  not  confidering  that  if  their  four  E- 
lements  be  alterable,  as  few  as  they  are,  no 
fewer  than  three  of  them  may  be  fpared  ;  for 
one  Element,  if  alterable,  may  be  made  any. 
Hence,  fecondly,  may  be  folved  that  great  Dif- 
pute,  whether  fuch  as  we  call  Lixivial  Salts, 
are  made  by  Fire  ?  For  firft,  no  Principle  is 

i  “  The  Dominion  of  Man,  in  this  little  World  of  his  own  Underhand- 
ing,  being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in  thejgreat  World  of  vihble  Things, 
wherein  his  Power,  however  managed  by  Art  and  Skill,  reaches  no  fai> 
ther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  Materials  that  are  made  to  his  Hand, 
but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  leah  Particle  of  new  Matter, 
or  dehroying  one  Atom  of  what  is  already  in  Being.  ’  Locke,  Lib.  i. 
Cap.  2.  Se&.  2.  If  Man  can  neither  create  or  dehroy  the  lead  Particle 
of  Matter,  then  it  is  conclufive  to  affert  that  he  is  unable  to  change  the 
Nature  of  one  fmgle  Atom  of  Matter;  for  what  cannot  be  dehroyed, 
cannot  in  Nature  be  altered. 
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made  by,  Fire  ;  all  Principles  being  unalterable 
and  therefore  unmakable.  Secondly,  we  mult 
diftinguifh  betwixt  the  Principle  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  Mixture  with  other  Principles  ;  from  whence 
it  may  receive  different  Shapes  and  Names. 
Wherefore  a  Lixivial  Salt,  qua  Lixivial,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  made  by  Fire.  But  quatenus  Salt  it  is 
not ;  that  Principle  being  extradable  out  of 
moll  Bodies  :  and  by  divers  other  Ways  than 
by  Fire.  For  whether  you  calcine  a  Body,  or 
elfe  ferment  it  (after  the  Manner  (hewed  by  the 
curious  improver  of  Chemical  Knowledge,  Dr. 
Daniel  Cox)  or  putrify  it  under  Ground,  or 
drown  it  in  the  Sea,  it  Hill  yieldeth  fome  Kind 
of  Salt.  All  which  Salts  are  made,  not  by 
making  the  faline  Principle,  but  only  by  its 
being  differently  mixed,  by  thofe  feveral  Ways 
of  the  Solution  of  Bodies,  with  other  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  from  which,  its  different  Mixture,  it  re-  j 
■  ceives  the  various  Denominations  of  Marine, 
Nitrous,  Volatile  or  Lixivial.” 

“  Hence,  thirdly,  the  moft  perfed  Mixture 
of  Bodies  can  go  no  higher  than  Contad.  For 
all  Principles  are  unalterable ;  and  unalterable 
is  unpenetrable,  as  hath  been  faid.  In  the  moft 
vifible  and  lax  Mixture  there  is  Contad;  and 
in  the  moft  fubtle  and  perfed,  as  in  Generati¬ 
on  itfel,  there  is  nothing  more.  Hence,  fourth¬ 
ly,  we  eafily  underhand  how  divers  of  the  fame 
Principles,  belonging  both  to  Vegetables  and 
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many  other  Bodies,  are  alfo  actually  exiflent  in 
the  Body  of  Man.  Becaufe  even  in  Generation 
or  Tranfmutation,  the  Principles  which  are 
tranflated  from  one  Body  to  another,  as  from 
a  Vegetable  to  an  Animal,  are  not  in  the  leaft 
altered  in  themfelves ;  but  only  their  Mixture, 
that  is,  their  Conjugation,  Proportion,  and 
Location  is  varied.”  See  further.  Cap.  1,  2,  3, 
4  &  5,  on  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Mixture,  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Nature,  and  Caufes  of  Mixture  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  with  his  Inftances  thereon.  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  an  uniform*  homogeneous  Matter 
univerfaly  difplayed;  and  Tranfmutation  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  either  by  Nature  or  Art,  which 
nave  fo  long  been  believed  and  contended  for, 
are  impoflible  FiCHons.  Were  not  Principles 
perfectly  folid,  firm,  and  unalterable  in  them¬ 
felves,  Immutability  of  Species  could  not  be 
conceived.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  fo,  and  that  all  the  Variety  in  the  World, 
produced  by  Nature,  is  the  Effe<ft  of  her  differ¬ 
ent  and  wonderful  arranging  and  mixing  of 
thofe  Principles,  or  Materials  God  hath  given 
her  to  fabricate  under  his  primary  Directions. 
So  of  Art,  which  is  an  imperfcCt  Imitation  of 
Nature;  for  whatever  Edifices,  Vehicles,  Ma¬ 
chines,  or  Inftruments  Man  doth  invent,  make, 
or  fafhion,  it  is  performedby  the  various  mould¬ 
ing,  affociating,  and  mixing  of  thofe  Materi¬ 
als  Nature,  from  her  Storehoufe,  hathfurniflied 
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him  with.  Cherniftry  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Art  of  Solution,  Concretion,  and  Mixture. 
The  Chemift,  by  applying  proper  Menftruums, 
can  diffolvc  Bodies  formed  of  innumerable  fun¬ 
damental  Principles  ;  and  from fuch  Biffolution, 
by  the  Application -of  appropriate  Fluids,  or 
Bodies,  by  Calcination,  Diftillation,  or  other- 
ways,  can  produce  different  Fluids,  Bodies,  or 
Concretes;  whofe  Principles  are  indeed  traol- 
lated,  but  not  altered,  or  changed.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  the  Appendex  to  his  Optics,  fays 
“  That  the  changing  of  Bodies  into  Light, 
and  Light  into  Bodies,  is  very  conformable  to 
the  Courfe  of  Nature,  which  feems  delighted 
with  Tranfmutations.” 

“'Water,  which  is  a  very  fluid,  taftelefs  Salt, 
flie  changes  by  Heat  into  Vapour,  which  is  a 
Sort  of  Air;  and  by  Cold  into  Ice,  which  is  a 
hard,  pellucid,  brittle,  fufible  Stone;  and  this 
Stone  returns  into  Water  by  Heat,  and  Vapour 
returns  into  Water  by  Cold.  Earth  by  Heat 
becomes  Fire,  and  by  Cold  returns  to  Earth. 
Denfe  Bodies  by  Fermentation  rarify  into  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Air,  and  this  Air  by  Fermentation, 
and  fometimes  without,  returns  into  denfe  Bo¬ 
dies.”  And  a  little  further  he  fays,  “  It  feems 
probable  to  me  that  God  in  the  Beginning 
formed  Matter  in  folid,  maffy,  hard,  impene¬ 
trable,  moveable  Particles ;  of  fuch  Sizes  and 
Figures,  and  with  fuch  other  Properties,  and 
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in  fuch  Proportion  to  Space  as  moft  conduced 
to  the  End  for  which  he  formed  them ;  and 
that  thefe  primitive  Particles,  being  Solids,  are 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  Bodies 
compounded  of  them ;  even  fo  very  hard  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  Pieces  :  No  ordinary 
Po  wer  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf 
made  one  in  the  firft  Creation.  While  the 
Particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe 
Bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  Nature  and  Tex¬ 
ture  in  all  Ages ;  but  fhould  they  wear  away, 
or  break  in  Pieces,  the  Nature  of  Things  de¬ 
pending  on  them  would  be  changed.”  Here 
it  is  obvious  that  this  great  Man  hath  contra¬ 
dicted  himfelf;  for  if  the  primitive  Particles  of 
Matter  were  perfectly  folid  and  impenetrable, 
then  it  follows  that  they  muft  be  unalterable. 
How  then  can  the  primitive  Particles  of  Earth 
be  changed  into  Fire,  or  thole  of  Fire  into 
Earth  ?  What  is  folid,  impenetrable,  and  can¬ 
not  be  broke  or  wore  out,  confequentiy  can 
fuffer  no  Alteration  or  Change,  in  Figure  or 
Property ;  and  therefore  it  is  conclufive  to  af- 
fert  that  the  Particles  of  Fire  cannot  become 
Earth.  Hence,  alfo,  it  is  that  Light  cannot 
be  changed  into  Bodies ;  for  Light  is  pure  Fire, 
and  Fire  is  a  Body;  therefore  its  primitive  Par¬ 
ticles  are  incommutable.  In  ftiort,  when  I  fee 
a  Pig  ol  Lead  tranfmuted  into  fine  Silver,  a 
par  of  iron  converted  into  pure  Gold,  a  Gal¬ 
lon 
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Ion  of  Water  changed  into  pure  Blood/  and 
a  Peck  Loaf  metamorphofed  into  a  Lump 
of  human  Fiefli,  then  will  I  implicitly  believe 
in  a  firft  homogeneous,  uniform  Matter  and 
Tranfmutation ;  till  then  my  Faith  will  remain 
invulnerable  againft  it. 

Good  God !  what  is  it  that  Philofophers  will 
not  maintain  ?  It  is  evident,  that  when  they 
attempt  an  Explanation  of  the  firft  Principles 
of  Things  (which  lie  far  beyond  Man’s  Con¬ 
ception)  form  Syftems,  and  fet  up  fufficient 
Reafons  that  they  not  only  trefpafs  againft  God, 
by  contending  for  Things  they  know  nothing 
of,  but  fet  up  and  maintain  the  great  eft  Ab- 
furdities  :  to  the  1  ailing  Difgraee  of  Philofophy 
and  common  Senfe.  Burnet,  and  a  Number 
of  Theorifts,  have  created  and  faftiioned  the 
World  from  the  Chaos  of  their  own  Imagina¬ 
tions ;  and  applied  the  Sacred  Writings  in  fup- 
port  of  thole  Productions,  which  are  worthy 
indeed  the  Perufal  of  a  Novelift,  but  not  of  the 
Confideration  of  the  Lovers  of  Reafon  and 
Truth.  The  Paflion  of  forming  new  and  un¬ 
common  Syftems  hath  eclipfed  the  brighteft 
Geniufes ;  who,  had  they  confined  themfelves 
to  Reafon  and  Analifm,  inftead  of  filling  the 
World  with  unreal  and  marvellous  Prodigies, 
would  have  become  the  greateft  Biellings  to 
Mankind;  but  whofe  Works  now  ferve  only  to 
confound  and  puzzle  the  rational  Enquirer  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  Truth.  “  The  only  Method  (fays  the  fen- 
fible  Voltaire)  of  reafoning  on  Objeds  fuitable 
to  Man,  ,is  Analyfis.  To  begin  with  the  firft 
Principles  belongs  only  to  God.”  This  is  fpeak- 
inglike  thegreat  Philofopher  guided  by  Truth; 
and  whofe  Arguments  all  the  Wifdom  of  Man 
cannot  refute ;  for  we  may  as  eafily  invefligate 
the  divine  Nature  as  the  firft  Principles  of  the 
material  World,  or  form  any  perfed  Idea  of 
the  primaeval  State  of  Matter,  or  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  its  Produdion.  “  If  we  may  without 
Blafphemy  (fays  the  laft  named  Author)  com¬ 
pare  the  Divine  Being  to  an  Archited,  and  the 
Univerfe  to  an  Edifice,  where  is  the  Traveller 
who  had  feen  only  Part  of  the  Outfide  of  the 
Building,  would  immediately  imagine  he  was 
able  to  difplay  all  the  Art  and  Contrivance 
within  ?  Yet  have  not  almofl  all  Philofophers, 
with  a  Thoufand  Times  greater  Temerity,  da¬ 
red  to  do  even  more  than  this?”  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have,  and  would  we  carefully  examine 
their  Writings,  we  Ihould  find  in  them  the  mo  ft 
evident  and  glaring  Inconfiftencies  and  Contra- 
didions.  For  they  admit  that  God  made  the 
Angels,  and  continues  to  make  the  Souls  of 
Men  from  nothing;  but  deny  that  he  could 
produce,  ex  nihilo,  a  fingle  Grain  of  grofs 
corrupt  Matter.  They  firft  allow  that  God, 
in  the  Beginning  of  'Things,  formed  Matter  in 
folid,  hard,  indivifible,  impenetrable  Atoms, 


or 


or  Particles ;  which  never  could  change,  alter, 
be  broke  in  Pieces,  or  wear  out;  and  then  ad¬ 
mit  their  real  Tranfmutation,  actual  Convecti¬ 
on  into  each  other  by  Art  or  Nature.  Others, 
in  Oppofition  to  thefe,  fet  up  a  uniform,  ho¬ 
mogeneous  Matter,  of  which  they  can  have  no 
Conception;  leaving  every  Thing  to  arife  from 
mere  local  Matter  and  Motion,  and  yet  deny 
that  when  this  fame  Matter  is  agitated  it  may 
bring  forth  an  Oak  rather  than  a  Willow,  or  a 
Rofe.  What  palpable  Incongruities  ! 

There  are  fcarce  two  Philofophers  to  be  found 
who,  fpeaking  on  God  and  Creation,  do  not 
contradict  or  confound  each  other;  *  each  aim¬ 
ing  to  be  thought  greater  or  wifer  than  his 
Fellow  or  Predeceffor;  and  do,  with  the  moil  fet¬ 
tled  Affurance,  fet  up  new  Syftems  as  incon- 
teftible,  and  prefcribe  fuch  Laws  to  God  and 
Nature,  as  are  moft  agreeable  to  their  own 
Fancies ;  and  thefe  are  held  as  facred,  till  fome 
other  more  wife  than  they  arife  and  pull  down 
the  admired  Frame,  and  recreate  new  Laws 
and  Worlds  more  wondrous  than  the  lalt. 

Thus— 

Man  does  with  dangerous  Curiofitv 
Thefe  unfathom’d  Wonders  try  r 

*  “  Some  other  Philofopher  will  come  hereafter  and  {hew  thole  Truths 
to  be  Falfhoods.  He  will  pretend  to  difcover  other  Truths  of  equal  Im¬ 
portance.  Some  other  will  come  and  difcredit  him  too.  In  Philofophy, 
as  in  Nature,  all  changes  its  Form,  and  one  Thing  exifts  by  the  Dell  ruc¬ 
tion  of  another,  ’  Dialogues  pf  the  Dead.  P.  263. 
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With  fancy’d  Rules  arid  arbitrary  Laws 

Matter  and  Motion  he  reftrains; 

And  ftudy’d  Lines  and  fitftious  Circles  draws  : 

Then  with  imagin’d  Sovereignty 
Lord  of  his  new  Hypothecs  he  reigns. 

He  reigns?  How  long  ?  till  fome  Ufurper  rife  : 

And  he  too,  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wife 
Studies  new  Lines  and  other  Circles  feigns. 

From  this  laft  Toil  again  what  Knowledge  flows  ? 

■et 

Juft  as  much  perhaps  as  (hews 

That  all  his  Predeceflbrs  Rules 
Were  empty  Cant,  all  Jargon  of  the  Schools; 

That  he  on  t’other’s  Ruin  rears  his  Throne 
And  fhews  his  Friend’s  Miftake,  and  thence  confirms  his  own. 

Prior.  P.  2. 

Such  is  the  Pride  and  Conceit  of  Man  that, 
not  content  with  examining  thofe  Things  which 
lie  within  the  Circle  of  his  Sphere,  and  which 

A  9 

properly  belong  to  him,  he  muft  inveftigate 
the  primitive  State  of  Matter,  explore  the  Ef- 
fence  and  Nature  of  God ;  affign  to  him  a  fuf- 
ficient  Reafon  for  every  Thing  that  he  doeth, 
and  will  fuffer  him  to  a&  bv  no  Laws  but  thofe 
which  he  prefcribes ! 

Man  !  fooiifh  Man  ! 

Scarce  know’ll  thou  how  thyfelf  began  ; 

Scarce  haft  thou  Thought  enough  to  prove  thou  art, 
Yet  fteel’d  with  ftudy’d  Boldnefs,  thou  dar'ft  try 

To  fend  thy  doubting  R.eafon’s  daxxled  Eye 

Through 
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'  Through  the  mifterious  Gulph  of  vafl:  Immenftty. 
Much  thou  can  ft  there  difcern,  much  thence  impart. 
Vain  Wretch  fupprefs  thy  knowing  Pride  : 

Mortify  thy  learned  Lull : 

Vain  are  thy  Thoughts  ;  while  thou  thyfelf  art  Duft. 


Prior. 


CAP.  X. 


Of  Motion .  f 

, 

I  PRESUME  it  is  allowed  that  Motion  is  that 
Power  which  all  Bodies  have,  of  moving 
or  of  being  moved  from  one  Place  to  another; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  that  Matter 
could  not  give  itlelf  Motion  ;  therefore  we  muft 
feek  its  Origin  fomewhere  elfe,  and  can  we  do 
better  than  place  it  in  God  ;  by  whom  it  and 
Matter  were  begun,  and  are  by  him  preferved  ? 
ct  I  fuppofe  (fays  Voltaire)  it  is  agreed  that 
Matter  can  have  no  Motion  of  itfelf ;  it  muft, 
therefore,  receive  it  from  elfe  where ;  but  it 
cannot  receive  it  from  other  Matter,  as  that 
would  imply  a  Contradiction :  Motion,  there- 

*  See  Cliamb.  Di&.  Motion,  its  various  Definitions,  Accelerations,  Re- 
ciprocalities,  Lots,  Generation,  Laws,  8cc.  8cc. — See  alfo  the  Golle&ion 
of  Papers  which  palled  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke  ;  ana 
which  were  publilhed  1717. 

■'  fore 
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fore  muft  proceed  from  an  immaterial  Caufe 
God  is  that  immaterial  Caufe.  But  here  the 
utmoft  Care  muft  be  taken  that  this  vulgar  Ax¬ 
iom,  “  A  Philofopher  muft  never  have  Recourfe 
to  God,”  has  Place  only  in  Things  that  may 
be  explained  in  phifical  proximate  Caufes. 

“  For  Inftance,  I  am  to  explain  why  a  four 
Pound  Weight  is  counterpoised  by  a  Pound 
Weight;  if  I  fay  that  God  hath  appointed  it 
Ihould  be  fo,  I  fhould  betray  my  own  Igno-  • 
ranee;  but  I  fay  it  is  becaufe  the  one  Pound 
Weight  is  four  Times  farther  from  the  Centre 
of  Motion  than  the  four  Pound  Weight.  It  is 
otherwife  with  Regard  to  the  fir  ft  Principles  of 
Things  ;  in  that  Cafe  not  to  have  Recourfe  to 
God  is  a  Mark  of  Ignorance,  for  either  there 
is  no  God,  or  no  firft  Principles  but  God.  It  is 
he  that  hath  impreffed  on  the  Planets  that  Force 
by  which  they  move  from  Weft  to  Eaft;  it  is 
he  who  caufed  the  Planets  and  the  Suns  to  re¬ 
volve  on  their  own  Axes.  He  has  impreffed 
a  Law  on  all  Bodies,  by  which  they  all  equally 
tend  to  their  Centre.  He  hath  alfo  formed  A- 
nimals,  to  whom  he  has  given  an  ariive  Force, 
whereby  they  produce  Motion.” 

This  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  +  Motion 
proceeded  from  God,  and  a  ftrong  Proof  alfo 

I  •  '  \ 

t  How  the  Ideas  or  Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold  are  produced  by  the 
Motion  of  the  minute  Particles  of  our  Nerves,  or  Animal  Spirits. 

See  Locke*  Lib.  2.  Cap.  8.  Se£L  21. 

that 
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that  God  was  the  Author  and  Creator  of  Mat¬ 
ter  :  For  if  we  fuppofe  a  firft  Matter,  an  inac¬ 
tive  quiefcent  Mafs,  can  we  then  conceive  in 
what  Manner  God  could  Produce  and  give  it 
Motion  ?  We  can  not. 

Suppofe  God  made  the  Sun,  and  fixed  it  as 
a  Centre  to  the  Planets ;  it  is  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  came  by  that  Force  which  carries 
it  round  on  itfelf,  unlefswe  admit  God  to  have 
begun  it.  It  is  agreed  that  Motion  is  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Force  which  impels  it;  but 
with  Regard  to  the  Sun’s  Rotation  what  is  this 
Force,  this  adlive,  impulfive  Principle?  If  we 
allow  the  Planets,  by  their  circular  Revolutions, 
to  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Sun’s  turning  on  him- 
felf ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  give 
themfelves  Motion,  therefore  they  had  it  from 
fome  other  Caufe ;  t  and  where  are  we  to  leek 
this  Caufe  but  in  God  ?  The  great  Boyle  was 
not  afhamed  to  acknowledge,  “  that  though  it 
is  manifeft  to  Seine  there  is  local  Motion  in 
Matter,  yet  Motion  is  not  congenite  to  Matter, 
nor  coteval  with  it ;  Local  Motion  being  not 
included  in  the  Nature  of  Matter,  which  is  as 
much  Matter  when  at  Reft  as  in  Motion  :  And 

t  “  Every  Thing  that  is  moved,  muff  of  Necefhty  be  moved  of  lome- 
tliing  elfe  •,  and  that  Thing  is  moved  by  lomething  that  is  moved,  either 
by  another  Thing,  or  not  by  another  .riling.  If  it  be  moved  by  that 
which  is  moved  by  another,  we  muff  of  Neceffity  come  to  fome  prime 
Mover  that  is  not  moved  of  another.  For  it  is  impolhble,  that  what 
asioveth,  and  is  moved  by  another,  Ihould  proceed  m  infinitum. 

Derham’s  Phjiico-theol.  L.  3.  Cap.  3.  Note  b. 

though 
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though  it  be  hotly  difputed  how  Matter  came 
by  that  Motion,  by  thofe  who  acknowledge 
not  an  Author  of  the  Univerfe  ;  yet,  fince  a  Man 
is  not  the  worfe  Naturalift  for  not  being  an  A- 
theifl,  we  allow  that  the  Origin  of  Motion  in 
Matter  is  from  God/’  It  is  evident  that  At¬ 
traction,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  circular 
Motions  of  the  Planets,  is  fomething  real ; 
fomething  exiftent  in  every  Attom  of  Matter, 
and  which  a£ls  on  all  Bodies  according  to  their 
Maffes,  therefore  it  and  Matter  were  the  free 
Production  of  an  all-powerful  God,  and  Parted 
into  Being  from  the  mere  Efficacy  of  his  Word. 
And  accordingly  the  learned  Wife,  f  in  his  ela¬ 
borate  Confutation  of  Atheifm,  afferts  That 
fuch  a  mutual  Gravitation,  or  fpontaneous  At¬ 
traction,  can  neither  be  inherent  and  effential 
to  Matter,  nor  ever  fupervene  to  it  unlefs  im- 
preffed  and  infufed  into  it  by  a  Divine  Power.” 
But,  cry  the  Advocates  for  the  Eternity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Motion,  ex  nihilo  nil  fit,”  Motion 
could  not  be  created  from  no  Motion,  there¬ 
fore  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  firft  Motion  as 
well  as  a  firft  Matter;  otherwife  God  could  not 
have  reduced  the  Univerfe  into  its  prefent  Or¬ 
der.  To  which  I  reply,  that  God  could  com¬ 
municate  a  fuitable  Quantity  of  active  Force 
to  all  Bodies,  becaufe  he  himfelf  is  the  Source 

t  Wife’s  Confut.  Ath,  P»  412, 

Q,* 


of 
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of  Motion,  and  the  Giver  of  every  adlive  Prin¬ 
ciple  :  And  why,  then,  not  produce  paffive 
Matter,  as  well  as  adlive  Force,  a  fe  ipfo,  for 
the  one  is  by  no  Means  harder  than  the 
other  ;  the  fame  Power  was  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  both. 

Newton  acknowledged  God  to  be  the  Author 
of  both  Matter  and  Motion  ;  and,  for  the  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Properties  of  the  latter,  its  Lofs 
or  Gain,  mechanical  and  local  Ufes  in  the 
World,  I  refer  my  Readers  to  that  great  Man 
and  the  ingenious  Chamber  s  Didiionary,  un¬ 
der  Motion  :  And  as  it  hath  been  my  Aim  in 
this  Work  to  prove  that  God  is  the  free  Al¬ 
mighty  Author  and  Creator  of  all  Things,  I 
fhall  conclude  with  Mr.  Locke’s  Thoughts  on 
the  Production  of  Matter,  together  with  a  few 
Remarks  thereon.  Speaking  of  the  different 
Opinions  of  Men  concerning  Creation,  tl  Ci¬ 
thers  (fays  he)  would  have  Matter  eternal,  not- 
withftanding  that  they  allow  an  immortal,  co¬ 
gitative  Being  to  be  created.  This,  tho’  it  | 
take  not  away  the  Being  of  a  God,  yet  fince 
it  denies  one  and  the  firft  great  Piece  of  his 
Work  man  (hip,  the  Creation,  let  us  confider  it 
a  little.  Matter  muff  be  allowed  eternal  ?  Why  ?  | 
Becaufe  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
made  of  nothing :  Why  do  you  not  alfo  think 

vourfelf  eternal  ?  You  will  anfwer,  that  becaufe 

✓  * 

about  twenty  or  forty  Years  fince  you  began 
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to  be.  But  if  I  afkyou  what  that  You  is  which 
began  then  to  be ;  you  can  fcarce  tell  me-  The 
Matter  whereof  you  were  made  began  not  then 
to  be,  for  if  it  did  then  it  is  not  eternal;  but 
it  began  to  be  put  together  in  fuch  a  Fafhion 
and  Frame  as  makes  up  your  Body;  but  yet 
that  Frame  of  Particles  is  not  you,  it  makes 
not  that  thinking  Thing  you  are  ;  (for  I  have 
to  do  with  one  who  not  only  allows  an  eternal 
immaterial  thinking  Being  eternal,  but  would 
have  an  unthinking  Matter  eternal  too)  there¬ 
fore  when  did  that  thinking  Thing  begin  to  be? 
If  you  did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you 
always  been  a  thinking  Thing  from  Eternity : 
the  Abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till 
I  meet  with  one  who  is  fo  void  of  IJnderftand- 
ing  as  to  own  it.  If,  therefore,  you  can  allow 
a  thinking  Thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
(as  all  Things  that  are  not  eternal  mull  be) 
why,  alfo,  can  you  not  allow  it  poffibie  for  a 
material  Being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by 
an  equal  Power;  but  that  you  have  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  the  one  in  view  and  not  of  the  other? 
Tho’  when  well  confidered.  Creation  of  a  Spi¬ 
rit  will  be  found  to  require  no  lefs  Power  than 
the  Creation  of  Matter.” 

“  Nay,  pofFibly  if  we  would  emancipate  our- 
felves  from  vulgar  Notions,  and  raife  our 
Thoughts,  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  to  a 
clofer  Contemplation  of  Things,  we  might  be 

0,3  able 
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able  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  Concep¬ 
tion  how  Matter  might  at  firft  be  made  and 
begin  to  exift,  by  the  Power  of  that  eternal  firft 
Being ;  but  to  give  Beginning  and  Being  to  a 
Spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable 
Effebl  of  omnipotent  Power.”  What  a  vaft 
Stretch  of  Thought,  in  that  great  Man,  does 
this  Paflage  difcover !  difplaymg  the  Depth  of 
his  Underftanding  and  the  Greatnefs  of  his 
Moclefty  in  a  very  linking  and  fublime  Manner ! 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mankind  had  he 
gave  us  clearly  thofe  Conceptions  concerning 
the  Production,  or  Beginning  of  Matter  which 
he  feems  to  hint  at,  and  which,  no  Doubt,  la¬ 
boured  to  break  forth  from  his  extenfive  and 
high-pinioned  Soul,  had  not  Modefty,  and  the 
Fear  of  offending  the  Bigotry  of  a  deluded 
World,  reftrained  them.  He  appears  to  have 
been  confcious  that  Matter  was  produced  from 
nothing  by  the  Power  of  God,  and  alfo  that 
he  faw  the  Manner  in  which  he  begun  and  gave 
it  Being.  •  1 

He  evidently  perceived  that  it  required  a  1 
mightier  Effect  of  Omnipotence  to  create  and 
give  Exiftence  to  a  Spirit,  than  to  grofs  un-  f 
thinking  Matter.  And  I  am  of  Opinion  he 
faw  clearer  than,  perhaps,  any  Man,  how,  and 
in  what  Manner,  God  produced  and  gave  Be¬ 
ing  to  both.  That  be  as  it  may,  it  follows, 
that  if  God  created  Matter,  he  alfo  begun  Mo¬ 
tion, 

x* 
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don,  and  confequently  both  from  nothing; 
and  therefore  Matter  and  f  Motion  being  the 
fecondary  Efficients  of  all  fubfequent  Caufes 
and  Effe&s,  it  becomes  demonftrable  that  the 

i 

Origin  of  all  material  Things  is  in  God.  To 
whom  be  afcribed  all  Honour,  Glory,  Majefty, 
Power,  and  Dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE 


MAXIMS  of  TRUTH: 

r 
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Or  the  nnjft  SELECT  and  FAVOURITE 

THOUGHTS  of  the  AUTHOR. 

I. 

t 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philofophia  eft  expultrix  vitiorum. 

THAT  is  the  mod  noble  Philofophy  which 
teacheth  us  Humility,  the  Love  of  Virtue 
and  Sincerity,  the  Knowledge  of  ourfelves,  the 

f  “  In  Effe&  all  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  all  the  Changes  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Syhem  of  Bodies,  are  owing  to  Motion  ;  and  are  dire&ed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws  thereof.1’  Chamb.  D:&.  See  Motion. 

O  a  Fear 
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Fear  and  Reverence  of  God,  and  Love  and  Be¬ 
nevolence  to  all  Men,  who  are  equally  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  one  God,  the  common  Father  and 
Judge  of  all;  and  who  will  hereafter  reward 
every  one  according  to  his  Works,  and  not  a- 
greeable  to  his  Rank  here,  to  which  he  will  not 
pay  the  leaf!  Regard. 

II. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

HE  is  the  greateft  Philofopher  in  the  World 
who  ferves  God  truly,  his  Fellow-crea¬ 
tures  honeftly,  and  himfelf  juftly, 

•ji 

III. 

WISDOM. 

'  '  «► 

Quid  efi  enim,  per  Deos,  optabilius  fapientia  ?  Quid 
predantius  ?  quid  homini  melius  ?  quid  homine  dignius? 

Cic.  de  Offic.  Lib.  sd. 

WISDOM  teacheth  Man  Goodnefs,  and 
therefore  he  poffelfes  the  greateft  Share 
thereof  who  hath  been  guilty  of  the  fmalleft 
Number  of /Crimes.  To  fay  a  Man  can  be 
wife  and  not  good  is  a  vulgar  Error,  for  Wif- 
dom  and  Goodnefs  are  infeparable ;  therefore 

Solomon 
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Solomon  was  never  accounted  wife  till  he  be¬ 
came  good.  This  is  Wifdom  !  the  invaluable 
Gem  which  but  few  may  be  faid  to  poffefs ! — 

IV. 

C  U  S  T  O  M. - Sec  Fafliion. 

CUSTOM  is  a  living  Monfler,  and  no  hor¬ 
rid  Spe&re  can  be  fo  fhocking  to  a  Child, 
as  Cuftora  is  to  the  unprejudiced  Eye  of  Reafon 
and  Juftice.  It  is  juftly  termed  the  Law  of 
Fools,  for  it  not  only  governs  Fools,  but  makes 
fenfible  Men  become  fo.  Cuftom  authorifes  us 
to  commit  the  greateft  A&s  of  Violence  and 
Inhumanity ;  makes  Indecency  ornamental, 
and  Virtue  a  Mock.  It  honours  Pride,  and 
rejects  Merit ;  makes  facred  the  greateft  Ab- 
furdities  and  Contradictions ;  turns  Man  into 
Brute,  and  inverts  the  very  Order  of  Nature. 

V. 

TRUTH. 

c  -  *[  i .. 

TRUTH  is  of  God,  and  he  who  abhors 
a  Lye  fhe  will  crown  with  everlafting 
Happinefs.  Truth  is  amiable  in  every  Drefs 
and  Degree,  when  Falfhood  is  fo  in  none;  and 
therefore  it  is  well  faid  “  That  he  who  tells  a 

Lye 
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Lye  is  unworthy  the  Name  of  Man.” — He  that 
offends  the  Truth  offends  the  Gods,  and  wounds 
his  own  Mind,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  againft  his 
Confidence.” 

V,. 

V  I  R  T  U  E* 

v  ;;  / 

Nihil  eft  virtute  formofms,  nihil  pulchrius,  nihil  ama- 
bilius.  Cic.  de.  nat.  Deor, 

>  '  '  •  . 

VIRTUE  is  a  precious  Jewel,  and  he  who 
wears  it  untarniflied  is  fuperior  to  the 
greateft  Prince  on  Earth.  The  virtuous  Man 
is  the  Darling  of  God,  an  Ornament  to  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  a  fubftantial  Bleffing  to  his  Country, 
Relations,  and  Friends. 

,  ‘  VII. 

F  ORTI  T  U  D  E. 

'  j 

THE  Man  who  always  preferves  unmoved,  1 
his  Prefence  of  Mind,  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered  ;  but  deprived  thereof,  no  more  than 
his  Shadow  remains.  Prefence  of  Mind, 
founded  on  conficious  Innocence  and  Virtue, 
is  the  Bofom’s  impenetrable  Shield ;  and  the 
Heart  thus  guarded  is  invulnerable  to  the  Devil 
himfelf.  i 

Fortitude 
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Fortitude  confifts  not  in  Raflmefs,  but  in 
bravely  facing  thofe  Dangers  which  we  cannot 
avoid.  41  To  meet  Danger  with  Courage  is  the 
Part  of  a  Man  ;  .but  to  be  infenfible  of  it  is 
brutal  Stupidity;  and  to  pretend  Infenfibility, 
where  it  cannot  exift,  is  ridiculous  Falfenefs.” 

.  '  .  -  ;  •  '  :  '  -  ■  ‘  i 

VIII. 

>  >  •'  .  I  - 

TEMPERANCE. 

TEMPERANCE  is  the  Daughter  of  In- 
duftry,  the  Parent  of  Health,  the  fick 
Man’s  Phyfician,  and  every  Man  s  Guardian 
againft  Vice.  The  temperate  Man  feeds  Nature, 
but  doth  not  furfeit  her;  his  Table  is  frugal, 
and  Health  fits  thereat. 

IX. 

CHARITY. 

CHARITY  is  the  darling  Attribute  of  God, 
It  is  like  the  River  of  Juda,  which  healed 
all  who  wafhed  in  its  Tides.  It  is  the  nobleft 
Mark  of  Humanity,  and  the  greateft  Dignifier 
of  Chriflianity.  Charity  is  not  diftinguifhed 
by  Oftentation,  but  by  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Heart.  The  charitable  Man  fheds  Manna  on 
Diftrefs  and  Indigence,  Comfort  on  his  own 
Soul,  and  fecures  his  everlafling  Union  with 
God. 


X.  Re- 


I 
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X. 


RELIGION. 


IT  is  more  talked  of  than  underftood.  The 
Evil  it  hath  caufed  in  the  World  overba- 

V 

lances  the  Good.  To  believe  in  a  blefTed  Sa¬ 
viour  is  juft  ;  to  love  and  fear  God  is  our  Duty ; 
but  to  cut  one  anothers  Throats  about  Modes 
of  W orfhip  is  the  Bufinefs  of  Madmen  and  Fa¬ 
natics  ;  for  the  Heart  is  the  belt  Monitor,  and 
Confciente  the  moil  faithful  and  unerring  J  udge 
*  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

XL 


L  O  V  E. 


LUST'  is  often  taken  for  Love,  and  one  is 
commonly  confounded  with  the  other. 
Love  feeketh  the  Honour,  Pleafure,  and  Safety 
of  the  beloved  Object;  but  Luft  the  Satisfa&ion 
of  brutal  Paffions,  the  Bifhonour  of  Virtne, 
and  Deftruhtion  of  Innocence.  Luft  cloys  by 
Poffeflion,  and  the  Gbjeci  by  Enjoyment  be¬ 
comes  loathfome  ;  but  Love  knows  no  Satiety: 
It  is  Life  itfelf;  it  is  engendered  in,  and  infe- 
parable  from  the  Soul;  its  AffeGions  are  guided 
by  Reafon,  and  its  Pleafures  and  Enjoyments 
have  the  Sanction  of  Heaven.  Love  is  the 

pure 
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pure  Ofspring  of  a  chafte  and  generous  Mind; 
Luft  is  a  Monfter  begotten  on  fenfual  Appetite. 
The  virtuous  Lover  infpe&s  the  Heart,  and 
wifh.es  rather  to  build  his  Happinefs  on  mental 
Perfection,  than  perfonal  Beauty,  which  a  pef- 
tilential  BlaR  of  Air  may  ruin :  Though  where 
they  meet  they  give  an  inexprefiible  Pleafure  to 
Pofleflion,  and  make  the  united  Pair  equal  with 
Angels. 

XII. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

FRI  ENDS  HIP  is  a  Rara  Avis  which  is  fel- 
dom  feen  :  Her  Likenefs,  indeed,  is  daily 
difcovered  fluttering  amongft  Mankind  ;  but  it 
is  only  Flattery,  or  Deceit,  drefled  in  her  Ro¬ 
len  Plumes,  under  which  the  grand  Deceivter 
works  his  bafe  and  treacherous  Ends.  What 
Scenes  of  Villainy  hath  not  Treachery  accom¬ 
pli  died  beneath  the  Cloak  of  Friendfhip.  There 
is  no  guarding  againfl  it:  and  the  moR  noble 
Souls  looneR  fall  a  Prey  to  the  damned  Im- 
poRor.  BreR  in  the  Robes  of  Friendfhip,  how 
often  hath  the  gilded  Snake  robbed  the  fpotlefs 
unfufpe&ing  Virgin  of  her  Virtue  and  Peace  of 
Mind ;  the  Prince  of  his  People’s  Love,  and  of 
his  Life;  a  Parent  of  his  innocent  Child,  and 
a  Child  of  his  Parent,  Sec.  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  Traytors  are  begotten  of  the  Devil, 
and  fent  from  Hell  to  plague  Mankind,  and 
,  1  embitter 
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embitter  that  little  Happinefs  this  uncertain 
Vale  of  Mifery  can  afford  us.  In  amicitia 
autem  nihil  fidhim,  nihil  fimulatunu  8c  quic- 
quid  in  ea  ell,  idem  verum  8c  voluntarium  eft/’ 
If  thou  haft  found  in  this  inconftanf,  deceitful, 
and  fluctuating  World  fuch  a  Thing;  fuch  an 
uncommon  Prodigy !  as  an  honeft,  frncere,  dilin- 
terefted  Friend! 

“  Grapple  him  to  thy  Soul  with  Hooks  of  Steel.’* 

O  .  # 

The  Treafure  thereof  is  of  more  Value  than 
the  Indies,  and  the  Blefling  exceeds  all  mortal 
Enjoyments!  Fie  is  the  Sharer  and  Sweetener 
of  thy  Pleafures,  the  Partaker  and  Solacer  of 
thy  Woes  ;  thy  Tear  begets  his,  thy  Smile  like- 
wife  his  :  Thy  Heart  is  fafe  in  his  Bofom,  and 
thy  Breaft  is  a  Receptacle  for  his  Thoughts. 
Your  Souls  are  knit  together,  and  Truth,  Love, 
and  Equity  are  the  indifioluble  Cement.  Your 
Minds,  Bodies,  Paffions,  Pleafures,  and  For¬ 
tunes  makeup  one  celeflial  Compound;  and 
Heaven  fits  Railing  on  the  precious  Production. 

XIII. 

HAPPINESS. 

FOELXCITAS  a  corde  eft,  non  ex  mundo. 

In  himfelf  Man  muft  feek  for  Happinefs ; 
for  ftxould  he  hope  to  find  it  in  the  Pleafures 

of 
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of  the  World  he  will  be  cruelly  difappointed, 
Solomon,  the  wife  ft  of  Men,  fpoke  experi¬ 
mentally  when  he  pronounced  all  the  fenfual 
Enjoyments  of  the  World  to  be  “  Vanity  and 
Vexation  of  Spirit.”  He  tailed  every  Delicacy 
of  the  Table,  every  Spring  of  Bacchus,  every 
Pleafure  and  Jocundity  of  gay  Company,  and 
every  Delight  and  Extacy  of  Love  and  Enjoy¬ 
ment  that  Art  could  invent,  or  Wealth  procure ; 
and  what  was  the  Value  he  put  upon  them  ? 
That  all  was  Vanity  and  Vexation  of  Spirit. 
He  found  by  woeful  Experience  that  he  had 
miftook  the  Shadow  for  the  Subftance  of  Hap- 
pinefs ;  that  a  felf-approving  Conscience  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  them  all;  and  that  to 
fear  God  and  to  keep  his  Commandments  was 
the  very  Fountain,  Source,  and  Bafis  of  human 
Felicity.  Doth  not  daily  Experience  verify  his 
Proportion  ?  Aik  the  gay,  fluttering  Child  of 
Fortune;  the  Son  of  Pleafure  what,  in  the 
Hour  of  Reflexion,  is  the  Satisfaction  he  feels? 
Languor,  Reftlefnefs,  Remorfe,  or  Inquie¬ 
tude;  the  Stings  of  Confcience,  or  a  dark,  fad, 
uneafy  Void.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  Good  and 
Benevolent;  they  enjoy  Self-approbation  ;  a 
Confcioufnefs  of  having  done  their  Duty,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Dictates  of  Reafon  and  the  In¬ 
junctions  of  God,  fills  their  Moments  of  Re¬ 
tirement  with  Tranquility  and  Joy.  The  En¬ 
joyment  of  unwarrantable  Plea  hires  leaves  the 
if1  ’  H'  Mind 
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Mind  lick  ;  the  Execution  of  good  Deeds  is  a 
continual  Solace  and  Delisrht  to  the  Soul — 


Therefore  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy. 

XIV. 

GRATITUDE. 

GRATITUDE  is  the  Prince  of  Virtues, 
and  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  Trea~ 
fure  of  the  Heart. 

A  grateful  Man  is  rarely  Friendlefs,  when 
the  Ingrateful  are  the  Deteftation  of  Mankind. 

A  truly  grateful  Man  can  not  be  wicked, 
nor  an  ingrateful  one  good.  The  former  is  a 
Bleffing  to  his  Fellow-creatures,  and  an  Hon¬ 
our  to  Humanity ;  the  latter  is  a  Curfe  to  the 
World,  and  inferior  to  the  Brute.  I  would  no 
more  triift  any  Thing  that  I  valued  with  an  in¬ 
grateful  Man,  than  I  would  commit  the  Chaf- 
tity  of  my  Daughter  to  the  Keeping  of  a  Moor. 

The  ingrateful  Man  is  a  treacherous  Adder, 
which  (lings  the  Bofom  of  his  Patron  and  Be- 
nefa61or ;  he  is  a  Devil  in  the  Shape  of  Man, 
and  as  fuch  fhould  be  abhorred. 


XV. 


REASON. 


A 


S  the  Planets  borrow  their  Light  from  the 
Sun,  fo  we  borrow  our  Rea fon  from  God, 

who 
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Who  is  the  Fountain  of  Reafon,  as  the  Sun  is 
of  Light.  Reafon  is  a  cool  and  temperate  Mo¬ 
nitor,  and  when  unreflrained  by  Paffion,  and 
unbiased  by  Prejudice,  it  feldom,  if  ever,  mif- 
guides  our  Judgement  in  the  Choice  of  what  is 
befl.  Reafon  was  defigned  to  be  the  grand  Re¬ 
gulator  of  our  Paffions,  and  when  we  give  it 
fair  Play  we  are  happy ;  and  the  Pleafures  and 
Enjoyments  it  points  out  are  fubftantial,  re- 
morfelefs,  and  permanent.  It  is  Reafon,  and 
only  Reafon,  which  diftinguifhes  us  from  the 
Brute,  and  chalks  out  an  Hereafter.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  Company  with  Horfes  or  Dogs, 
than  with  Men  void  of  Reafon  ;  for  thofe  are 
docile  and  fociable  from  Inflin&,  but  thefe  are 
either  ungovernable  Monfters,  o  r  ftupid,  unteach- 
able,  fenfelefs  Affes ;  unfit  for  all  Company 
but  thofe  of  their  own  Stamp. 

XVI. 

j  U  S  T  I  C  E. 

THE  Sum  total  of  Juflice  confifls  of  doing 
to  others  as  we  wifh  and  defire  they  would 
do  to  us.  When  any  Law  or  Cuflom,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Juflice  it  ought  to  be  abolifhed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  Power  and  Poverty  con¬ 
tend  for  Juflice,  the  Acquifition  of  the  Latter 
is  generally  nothing  but  Injuftice,  Ridicule,  or 

R  Contempt : 
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Contempt :  So  little  Regard  do  Men  pay  to 
this  grand  Touch-ftone  of  their  Actions,  on 
which  their  eternal  Happinefs  or  Mifery  de¬ 
pends.  Juftice,  amongftthe  Generality  of  Men 
is  Merchandize;  and  bought  and  fold  at  Plea- 
fure. 

Had  I  any  Contention  with  a  rich  Man,  I 
fliould  no  more  expccl  Juftice,  at  his  Hands, 
than  1  fliould  hope  for  Mercy  from  the  Dagger  of 
an  Affafiin.  Man  judges  from  the  Appearances 
of  Things,  but  God  from  the  Intention;  the 
one  is  Guefs-work,  the  other  Juftice. 

XVII. 

HONOUR. 

rHERE  is  no  Word  more  proftituted  than 
the  Word  Honour.  It  is  in  the  Mouth 
of  every  Coxcomb,  who,  becaufe  he  foolifhly 
calls  himfeif  a  Gentleman,  vainly  fuppofes  he 
is  a  Man  of  Honour.  The  rich  Man  mult  in 
Courfe  be  a  Man  of  Honour!  and  you  hear 
him  fupport  the  Truth  of  almoft  every  Affection 
he  ufes,  with  an  “  Upon  my  Honour,”  on 
which  he  places  a  remarkable  Emphafis  ;  tho* 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  a  Grain  of  Honour  in  him. 

Now  was  a  poor  Man,  though  his  Soul  was 
Honour  or  Honefty  itfelf,  tp  make  Ufe  of  the 
Terms  “Upon  my  Honour,”  he  would  be  bif¬ 
fed 
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fed  at,  and  expofed  to  the  extremeft  Ridicule. 
Senfelefs  Stupidity!  A  monftrous  Contradic¬ 
tion  !  which  calls  Men  Fools.  Can  Riches, 
Eftates,  or  Titles  conftitute  a  Man  of  Honour? 
Impoffible.1  We  might  as  well  affert  that  empty 
Sounds  conftitute  common  Senfe.  An  honeft 
Man,  whatever  maybe  his  Rank  or  Condition, 
or  however  meanly  born,  is  a  Man  of  Honour. 
When  I  hear  an  overgrown  rich  Blufterer,  or 
an  infolent  Coxcomb  roaring  out  ”  Upon  my 
Honour’  I  can  fcarce  forbear  laughing  in  his 
Face,  becaufe  his  Honour  has  as  much  Weight 
with  me  as  Feathers  againft  Gold.  The  Man 
who  beft  difcharges  his  Duty  to  God  and  the 
World,  is  the  mod  honourable  Man  on  Earth. 

“  A  Wit’s  a  Feather,  and  a  Chief’s  a  Rod; 

“  An  honeft  Man’s  the  nobleft  Work  of  God.” 

’ . '.V'- W  "  .  A  .  f , 

XVIII. 

MATRIMONY. 


MATRIMONY  is  a  neceflary  State  of 
Slavery.  If  a  Man  is  tired  of  his  Liberty, 
or  wants  an  Alarum  to  keep  him  awake,  let 
him  marry.  Matrimony  is  like  a  Pot  of  Aloes 
covered  with  Honey,  which  juft  ferves  the  pretty 
fond  Babes  to  dabble  in  during  the  Honey¬ 
moon  ;  but  when  the  fweet  Covering  is  gone, 

R  2  the 
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the  Remainder  is  an  inexhauflible  Source  of 
Bitters,  which  ends  but  with  Life.  Matrimony 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  without  a  regular 
Syftem  of  Marriage  the  .civil  Government  of 
any  State  or  Nation  could  not  be  Supported. 
It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  lay  a  Reftraint  upon  our 
Paffions,  to  fweeten  the  Charms  off  Society  by 
the  dearer  Ties  of  Blood  and  Affinity,  and  to 
afcertain  patrimonial  Defcents  of  Property  ; 
which  other  wife  could  not  iubfift.  There  are 
five  Things  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  make  the 
married  Pair  happy,  viz.  a  Competence,  mu¬ 
tual  Good  Plumour,  Sincerity,  a  proper  Al¬ 
lowance  for  human  Frailties,  and  a  mutual 
Confidence  in  each  other.  Without  thefe,  and 
their  fecondary  attendant  Graces,  no  married. 
Couple  can  be  happy ;  and  where  thefe  fubfift 
the  Poffeffors  are  rarely  other  wife.  One  great 
Misfortune  among  married  People  is,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  expefil  more  from  each  other  than  Na¬ 
ture  will  allow,  or  Reafon  authorife  ;  each  fee¬ 
ler  the  Errors  or  Defects  of  the  other,  but  are 
blind  to  their  own;  whence  mutual  Bickerings, 
Jealoufres,  or  Diftaftes  arife  ;  and  the  calm. 
Union  becomes  like  the  jarring  Elements. 

Matrimony  is  like  a  bad  Novel ;  the  clofer  it 
is  read  the  world  it  pieafes;  yet  by  a  fenfible 
Men  the  pureft  Sweets  may  be  extracted  from  it. 

One  would  imagine  that  young  People  took 
Matrimony  for  Heaven,  from  the  inconfiderate 

Precipitancy 
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Precipitancy  with  which  they  headlong  plunge 
into  it ;  but  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear  them  cry 
out  in  a  pitiful  Tone,  “  Lord  have  Mercy  on  us. 
for  we  have  certainly  miftook  our  Way,  and  are 
tumbled  into  Hell.” — When  the  united  Couple 
conllantly  feek  to  pleafe  and  make  each  other 
happy ;  when  their  mutual  Endearments  are 
founded  on  Virtue,  Love,  and  Efteem,  and 
when  they  generoully  allow  for  each  other’s  Er¬ 
rors  of  Judgment  and  Defers  of  Difpofxtion ; 
they  certainly  conftitute  the  happiell  State  hu¬ 
man  Nature  can  admit  of.  It  is  the  Vitiouf- 
nefs  of  our  Choice,  and  the  Imprudence  of  our 
Behaviour,  which  makes  the  married  State  un¬ 
happy,  and  not  any  Thing  in  itfelf. 

XIX. 

PARENTS. 

v.  f 

PAREN  I  S,  in  a  great  Meafure,  are  refpon- 
fible  for  every  Paffion  which  grows  up  with 
their  Children  ;  for  Children  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  Gardens,  and  the  Parents  as  Gardeners ; 
and  therefore  whatever  they  fow,  cultivate,  or 
permit  to  flourifh  therein,  it  is  of  their  own 
Growth  and  Produdion.  Thou  who  art  a  Pa¬ 
rent  of  Children,  confider  that  “  the  Soil  is 
thine  own,  let  it  not  want  Cultivation;  the 
Seed  that  thou  foweft,  that  alfo  fhalt  thou  reap.” 

R  3  This 
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This  Coniideration  fliould  be  a  continual  Sti¬ 
mulus  to  Parents  to  keep  their  Gardens  free  from 
Weeds;  to  fow  therein  the  Seeds  of  Virtue, 
Goodnefs,  and  Humanity  ;  arid  carefully  to 
manure  and  cultivate  them  with  Precepts  and 
Examples,  of  the  moft  pure  and  uncorrupted 
Nature  and  Beauty.  When  the  Semina  of  Vice 
are  fuffered  to  mix  with,  and  flourifh  unnoticed 
in  the  infant  Soil  till  they  take  Root  and  fpread 
forth  their  pernicious  Branches,  it  will  then  be 
found  too  late  to  eradicate  them ;  they  are 
firmly  fixed,  and  become  as  it  were  congenite  ; 
and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  will  be  exterminated. 
Parentis  fliould  early,  and  with  the  greateft  Care, 
initiate  their  Children  in  the  Principles,  Love, 
and  Practice  of  Virtue  and  Humanity ;  teach 
them  the  Knowledge  Love,  and  Fear  of  God; 
explain  and  enforce  his  Commandments,  by 
fetting  before  them,  in  the  moft  ftriking  Co¬ 
lours,  the  Bleffings  that  await  on  all  thofe  who 
faithfully  obferve  and  keep  them ;  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  Punifhments  and  Mifery  which  will  inevi¬ 
tably  fall  on  all  who  break  or  difobey  them. 
Virtue  and  Humanity,  early  imprinted  on  the 
Mind  of  a  Child,  never  are  wore  out  ;  the  Im- 
preffion  is  as  durable  as  Life ;  for  tho’  it  may 
by  the  pernicious  Influence  of  bad  Company, 
vitious  Precepts,  or  Examples,  be  tainted  or  ob- 
fcured,  yet  it  never  will  be  totally  extinguifh 
pd;  for  whenever  thcfe  Clouds  of  Folly  which 
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eclipfed  its  Beauty  are  withdrawn,  it  wili  blaze 
forth  with  redoubled  Luftre.  The  Duty  of  a 
Parent  is  of  fuch  vaft  Importance,  that  the  Hap- 
pinefs  or  Mifery  of  Mankind  do,  in  a  very  am¬ 
ple  Manner,  depend  thereon. 

Bring  up  thy  Child  in  the  Love  and  Pra&ice 
of  Virtue,  and  he  lhall  be  a  Bleffing  to  the*' 
World,  and  an  Honour  and  Comfort  tothygrey 
Hairs.  It  is  a  too  common  Pra&ice  in  Parents 
to  give  an  Head  to  their  Children’s  Humours ;  to 
nurfe  and  encourage  their  Pride  and  Vanity  by 
Ornaments  and  fine  Cloaths ;  and  by  allowing 
them  to  treat  their  Inferiors  with  Contempt  or 
Infolence ;  to  cherifh  in  them  Cruelty  and  In¬ 
humanity,  by  fuffering  them  to  torture  and 
fport  with  the  Miferies  and  Lives  of  Animals, 
Infe&s,  or  Reptiles,  who  are  equally  as  fufcep- 
tible  of  Pain  as  ourfelves ;  and  to  lye  and  fwear, 
by  laughing  at  it  as  Wit,  or  Matter  of  Paflime 
or  Amufement ;  and  then,  as  they  grow  up, 
wonder  at  their  Pride,  Cruelty,  Folly,  or  Per- 
verfenefs ;  when  they  themfelves  have  took 
Pains  to  promote,  or  at  leaft  to  connive  at  it, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad.  “  Bring  up  a  Child 
in  the  Way  he  fliould  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
|  he  will  not  depart  therefrom  ”  ' 
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xx. 

CHII.DRE  N. 

CHILDREN  are  generally  mighty  wife, 
and  consequently  imagine  themlelves  fu- 
perior  to  their  Parents  in  Knowledge  and  Ex¬ 
perience,  before  they  are  well  out  of  their  Da- 
ding-ftrings ;  but  are  feldom  thoroughly  fenfible 
of  their  filial  Duty  till  they  come  to  have  Chil¬ 
dren  of  their  own,  and  feel  the  anxious  Con¬ 
cern,  Trouble,  and  Cares  attending  them.  It 
is  the  Duty  of  a  Child  to  love,  honour,  and 
reverence  his  Father  and  Mother;  and  he  who 
does  fo,  is  not  only  the  Favourite  of  Men  but 
of  God.  A  Child  that  is  undutiful  and  tn- 
grateful  to  tender  and  indulgent  Parents,  is  a 
horrid  Monfter  that  the  World  fhould  hate, 
and  our  Prince  of  Poets  had,  doubtlefs,  this  in 
his  Eye  when  he  faid, 

“  Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  Fiend, 

More  hideous  when  thou  ftiew’ft  thee  in  a  Child 
Than  the  Sea  Monfter.” 

V  1 

Our  righteous  Creator  haspromifed  the  great- 
eft  of  Bleffings  to  dutiful  Children,  and  the  fe¬ 
vered  Punifhments  to  thofe  that  are  not  fo  ;  and 
therefore  every  fenfible  Child  will,  I  hope,  en¬ 
deavour  to  Merit  a  Bleffing  rather  than  a  Curfe, 

when 
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when  their  Certainty  is  fo  obvious  and  fare. 
The  general  Undutifulnefs  of  Children  arifes 
from  the  imprudent  Behaviour  of  Parents,  who 
are  either  too  fevere  and  peremptory  m  the  uxi~ 
juft  Commands  they  lay  on,  or  too  licentious 
in  the  Liberties  they  allow  them,  and  molt  com¬ 
monly  m  both.  The  Love  and  Duty  of  Parents 
and  Children  ought  to  be  mutual;  each  requi¬ 
ring  of  the  other  no  more  than  Juftice  and  Rea- 
fon  will  authorize  ;  and  was  this  ftrihlly  adheied 
to,  there  would  be  a  lefs  Number  of  undutiful 
Children  and  fewer  unhappy  Parents. 

XXL 

FASHION.  See  Cuftom, 

FASHION  is  a  Protreus  that  is  changing  every 
Hour,  and  his  Difciples  are  the  molt  infcruta- 

ble,  unaccountable  Apesin  Nature.  I  think  there 

is  not  a  Nation  under  the  Sun  where  Fafhion 
more  predominates  than  in  Britain  ,  and  where 
he  not  only  changes  Shape  every  Moment,  but 
is  guilty  of  the  molt  enormous  Follies,  Exceffes, 
and  Abfurdities  the  Heart  can  pi&ure  or  con¬ 
ceive. 

Here,  a  Woman,  who  calls  herfeli  a  Lady, 
may  walk  inPublickwith  amilitaiy  Officii ,  of  the 
molt  profligate  Morals  and  Principles,  without 

the  Fear  of  incurring  Cenfure,  or  the  leaf!  Stain 

to 
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to  her  Honour ;  but  ftiould  a  Servant  Maid,  a 
reputable  Man's  Daughter  of  fpotlefs  Cha¬ 
racter,  be  feen  walking  with  a  common  Soldier, 
tho5  ever  fo  honeft,  deferving  a  Man,  (lie  mud 
be  a  Whore  in  Courfe ;  and  not  only  lofes  her 
Service,  but  what  is  more  dear  to  her,  her  Re¬ 
putation  or  good  Name,  which  is  blafted  and 
gone  for  ever. 

O  rare  England !  Exquifite  Juftice ! — -A  Man 
may  feduce  a  young  Woman,  rob  her  of  her 
Virtue  and  Honour,  and  abandon  her  to  Shame, 
without  Fear  of  Punifliment,  or  any  Slur  on 
his  Character,  becaufe  it  is  the  Fafhion;  but 
if  a  Woman  make  but  one  Slip,  through  Ex- 
cefs  of  Love  for  a  Villain,  flie  is  fcorned  for 
ever,  abandoned  by  her  Parents  and  Friends, 
infulted  by  the  World,  and  turned  naked  into 
the  Streets  to  earn  her  Bread  by  Proftitution  ; 
and  all  becaufe  it  is  the  Fafhion. 

Excellant  Britain !  Unparallelled  Juftice !  In¬ 
imitable  Humanity  !  Fafhion  is  our  Amufe- 
ment,  our  Employment,  our  Juftice,  our 
Religion,  and  our  God  !— A  Man  muft  drefs 
fine,  drink,  lye,  fwear,  whore,  and  game,  be¬ 
caufe  his  Neighbour  does  fo,  and  it  is  the  Fa¬ 
fhion.  We  lay  Taxes,  Fines,  and  Punifhments 
on  the  Farmer  who  dares  to  ufe  his  Team,  Wag¬ 
gon,  or  Cart  on  a  Sunday ;  though  it  were  in 
a  very  wet  Harveft  to  carry  in  a  Load  of  Grain 
that  was  fpoiling;  yet  the  rich  Tradefman, 

'  ;  Clergyman, 
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Clergyman,  Gentleman,  or  Nobleman,  is  fuf- 
fe  red,  with  his  Family,  to  racket  about  in  his 
Coach  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  to  Church,  or  on 
Vifits  and  Routs  with  Impunity,  and  this  bc- 

caufe  it  is  the  Fafhion.— Juftice !  Juftice! _ 

Now  fhould  a  Farmer,  who  lived  at  a  good 
Diftance  from  his  Parilh  Church,  take  it  into 
his  Head  to  geer  his  Horfes,  and  drive  his  Fa¬ 
mily  thither  in  his  Waggon  or  Cart,  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Tranfgreffor  both  of  the 
Laws  of  God  and  Man;  a  Mad-man,  an  o- 
pen  Breaker  of  the  Sabbath,  and  fined  and  pu- 
nilhed  as  fuch.  I  would  afk  the  Difference, 
therefore,  between  the  Crime  of  ufing  a  Cart 
and  a  Coach  on  a  Sunday  ? — Fafhion !  Falhion ! 
Is  it  not  more  fhockingto  fee  a  Clergyman,  or  any 
of  his  Family,  or  even  any  Body  to  be  jaunting 
about  on  a  Sunday  on  Vifits,  or  Pleafure,  in  their 
Carriages,  than  an  honeft,  induftrious  Man  em¬ 
ploying  his  Team  about  his  Harveft,  or  other 
Bufinefs  thereon  ?  No,  it  is  not  the  Fafhion. 
Charming  Britain  ! — The  Rich  may  play  at 
Cards,  or  other  Games  on  a  Sunday,  becaufe, 
forfooth,  it  is  the  Fafhion;  but  was  a  poor 
Man  feen  thrafliing  his  Corn,  or  tilling  his 
Ground  on  that  Day,  the  Public  would  be  readv 
to  tear  him  to  Pieces.  O  tempora  !  O  mores! 
Incomparable  England!  With  the  Rich  every 
Thing  is  Fafhion,  with  the  Poor  all  is  Cri¬ 
minal. 
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XXII. 

u  O  D  E  R  A  I’  I  O  N. 

MODERATION  ought  to  he  the  Guide 
of  all  our  A&ions,  Words,  Paffions,  and 
Defires :  for  Excefs  in  any  of  them  is  wrong 
and  injurious.  Moderation  is  the  Giver  of 
Health,  joy,  and  Tranquility ;  the  rich  Man’s 
beft  Friend  and  poor  Man's  Heaven.  The  mo¬ 
derate  Man  is  fatisfied  with  a  little ;  he  aris 
congruous  to,  and  confident  with,  Reafon  and 
Nature,  obedient  to  God,  and  maintains  the 

Temperature  of  his  Soul  in  Peace. 

\  1 

XXII I. 

GONTEMPLATIO  N. 

'  '  ( 

AS  Meat  and  Drink  feed,  ftrengthen,  and 
refrefh  the  Body;  lb  Contemplation  im¬ 
proves,  invigorates,  and  cherifhes  the  Soul. 
How  happy  is  he  whofe  Faculties  and  Leifure 
permit  him  to  drink  at  her  pureft  Streams,  and 
regale  on  her  rich  ell  Aliment !  In  that  he  views 
Creation  as  in  a  Glafs,  in  this  he  taftes  of  Idea- 
ven  ere  he  has  (hook  of  Mortality. 

Contemplation  teacheth  us  the  Knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  our  Defign,  Nature,  Wants  Con¬ 
nections,  our  Dependance  on,  and  Duty  to 

God  ; 
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God;  unfolds  Creation,  and  gives  us  the  mo  ft 
perfect  View  of  our  provident  Creator  and 
Preferver  we  can  poflibly  have  in  this  State  of 
Being.  It  is  the  mod  noble  and  rational  OE- 
conomift  and  Wafter  of  Time,  giving  an  agree¬ 
able  Reliflh  to  our  Leifure,  which  otherwife 
would  hang  heavy  on  our  Hands,  and  make 
us  either  vitious  or  wretched.  Behold  the  Man 
of  Pleafure!  the  Child  of  Sloth,  and  the  Son 
of  Ignorance  and  Thoughtlefnefs !  unlefs  in  a 
continual  Round of  Noife,  Luxury,  Diffipation, 
or  Sleep,  they  are  miferable !  Their  Moments 
are  tirefome!  they  groan  for  Employment  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  to  do.  Their  Hours  of  Re¬ 
laxation,  or  Retirement,  are  full  of  Languor, 
and  the  Stings  of  Remorfe ;  their  Bodies  are 
difeafed,  and  their  Minds  tormented  with  the 
Vultures  of  Perturbation  and  Inquietude,  They 
are  a  Burthen  to  themfelves,  andufelefs,  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  World. 

But  the  Man  of  Contemplation  hath  the 
true  Enjoyment  of  Life;  his  Studies  give  De¬ 
light  to  his  Leifure,  Peace  to  his  Soul,  Improve¬ 
ment  to  his  Mind;  his  Labour,  ,or  Exercife,  is 
a  pleafmg  Change ;  his  Pleafures  are  refined, 
his  Paffions  calm,  his  Converfation  agreeable 
and  inftrudlive,  his  Life  is  a  Scene  of  heart-felt 
Satisfaction,  and  his  Death  happy  and  without  a 
Groan.  O  thou  who  loveft  the  Sweets  of  Re¬ 
flexion!  the  Charms  of  Contemplation?  and 

the 
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the  Ble flings  of  Retirement!  learn  to  contem¬ 
plate  thy  Powers,  thy  Wants,  and  thy  Con¬ 
nexions;  fo  ftialt  thou  difcover  the  Duties  of 
Life,  and  be  direXed  in  all  thy  Ways.” 

Proceed  not  to  fpeak  or  aX  before  thou  haft 
weighed  thy  Words,  and  examined  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  every  Step  thou  ftialt  take;  fo  fhall 
Biftrefs  fly  far  from  thee,  and  in  thy  Houfe  (hall 
Shame  be  a  Stranger;  Repentance  fhall  not vifit 
thee,  nor  Sorrow  dwell  upon  thy  Cheek.”  In 
fine,  one  Hour’s  ferious  Converfation  with  our- 
felves,  affords  us  more  real  Pleafure  than  Days 
with  the  World.  It  is  better  to  converfe  with 
the  Dead  than  the  Living,  becaufe  from  them 
we  fuck  the  Honey  of  InftruXion  in  Quietnefs, 
and  hear  the  Opinions  of  the  Wife  without  the 
Fear  of  Interruption  from  the  babbling  Non- 
fenfe  of  Fools. — - 

XXIV. 

S  O  L  I  T  U  D  E. 

SOLITUDE  is  the  Cave  of  Philofophy,  the 
Grotto  of  theMufes,  the  Bower  of  Thought, 
the  Shop  of  Arts,  and  the  Grove  of  Science. 
1  he  Buz  and  Noife  of  the  W orld  bring  forth 
Confufion;  the  Sweets  of  Solitude,  InftruXion, 
and  Peace,  io  the  Lovers  of  Science  Solitude 
is  as  NeXar,  to  the  Sons  of  Pleafure  a  Draught 

of 
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of  Death.  In  Solitude  we  hold  Intercourfe 
with  God,  infpeft  ourfelves,  converfe  with  the 
Dead,  examine  Nature,  fport  with  the  Mufes, 
feed  on  Cogitation,  improve  in  Arts,  and  make 
Friendfhip  with  the  Sciences :  It  is  the  wife 
Man’s  Elyfium,  and  the  Fool’s  Hell.  In  Soli¬ 
tude  the  Sons  of  Pleafure  and  Luxury  eat  their 
Nails,  fleep,  or  beat  their  wretched  Bofoms ; 
but  the  Good  and  Virtuous  wing  their  Flight  to 
God,  and  become  immortalized.  Oh!  Solftude! 
Solitude !  let  me  live  with  thee  fequeftered,  and 
all  other  Delights  i’ll  give  to  the  World. 

XXV. 

V  / 

CONTENTMEN  T. 

v'  .  . 

ON  TENTMENT  delights  not  to  dwell 
with  Noile  and  Luxury ;  fhe  comes  not 
near  the  ambitious  Bofom,  nor  ever  deigns  to 
imile  on  the  envious  Heart. 

She  is  a  Stranger  to  Pride,  unknown  to  the 

Wicked,  nor  did  the  Malicious  ever  behold  her 
Face. 

Sceptres  tempt  her  not,  nor  can  Riches  pur- 
chafe  her  Favour.  For  her  Titles  have  no  Al¬ 
lurements,  and  Pomp  and  Grandeur  entice  her 
not.  The  Proud  feek  her  in  vain,  nor  lhail 
thv  Envious  ever  enjoy  her;  fihe  flies  the  Am¬ 
bitious  as  a  Scorpion,  and  dreadeth  the  Mali¬ 
cious  as  a  Crocodile.  tw 
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Her  Palace  is  the  Bofom  of  the  Good,  which 
flie  fecureth  againft  the  Attacks  of  Fortune , 
flie  charmeth  the  Soul  to  Peace,  and  fheddeth 

her  Bounties  on  the  Mind. 

She  changeth  Poverty  to  Riches,  and  maketh 
the  poor  Man  fuperior  to  the  Prince.  Religion 
and  Virtue  are  her  Companions,  Wifdom  and 
Knowledge  the  Partners  of  her  Blifs.  If  thou 
haft  Contentment  thou  poffeffeft  the  whole 
World;  flie  changeth  thy  Cot  into  a  Palace,  thy 
Couch  into  a  Bed  of  Down,  thy  Water  into 
Wine,  thy  coarfe  Viands  into  Dainties,  thy 
Trenchers  into  Silver,  and  thy  Table  into  Gold. 
She  converteth  thy  Labour  into  Diverfion,  thy 
Wages  into  a  princely  Revenue,  thy  Sleep  into 
heavenly  Dreams,  and  thyfelf  into  a  God. 

Contentment  makes  the  poor  Man  great  as  he 
Whole  Sceptre  rales  Britania  s  circling  Sea ; 

At  Peace  he  lives  on  fair  Intimity  s  otore, 

Rich  as  his  Prince,  becaufe  he  wants  no  more. 

1  •  '  \ 

s  ',  1 

XXVI. 

H  O  S  PITALITY, 

'  '  .  I  '  _  '  ’  . 

IT  doubtlefs  fuffers  in  Proportion  to  the 
Growth  and  Increafe  of  Luxury,  for  that 
Hofpitality  which  fo  much  abounded  and  did 
fuch  Honour  to  the  Rich,  even  fo  late  as  half 

a 
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a  Century  ago,  is  almoft  totally  extin<3,  or 
fwallowed  up  in  Luxury.  Do  the  poor  now 
behold  the  Noble  or  Gentleman’s  Doors  open 
to  them?  Are  their  hungry  Bellies  filled  with 
cold  Meat,  or  parching  Thirfls  allayed  with 
good  Beer?  Does  the  Tenant  hold  his  Farm 
at  the  fame  eafy  Rent,  that  he  may  fupply  the 
Markets  with  plenty  of  Provifions  at  reaionabe 
Rates  ? 

Do  not  the  Rich  veft  their  Eflates  in  the 
Hands  of  a  few  overgrown  Farmers,  who  can 
fupply  their  emergent  Calls  of  Luxury  and 

diflrefs  the  Poor  ?  Do  the  Rich  affociate  with 

•  •  •  ... 

their  plain  honefl  Neighbours,  encourage  their 
Induftry,  or  reward  their  Merit?  Do  they 
make  them  friendly  Partakers  of  their  Board, 
or  fhare  their  honefl  Healths  and  Bleffings  in 
the  Glafs  ?  Alas  !  all  is  one  entire  No  ! — And 
this  noble,  this  generous  and  God-like  Virtue 
is  kicked  out  of  Doors ! — 

England  feems  Navigation-mad,  but  I  will 
venture  to  prophefy,  that  unlefs  fome  of  the 
Sluices  of  Luxury  are  flopped  up,  fhe  will  in  a 
few  Years  perifh  in  her  own  Waters. 

XXVII. 

PRIDE. 


IVILITY  is  lovely,  but  Pride  is  detefta- 
ble;  the  one  wears  the  Form  of  Sweetnefs, 

S  the 
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the  other  of  an  hideous  Manlier.  At  this  Day- 
Pride  fwelleth  the  Rich  like  the  Toad  in  the 
Fable;  they  bur  ft  with  ftretching  to  become 
Gods,  and  aiming  to  make  the  Poor  a  different 
Species  of  Beings  from  themfelves :  Death 
laugheth  at  their  Folly,  and  an  Afs  fpurneth 
their  Dufl.  A  generous  Civility,  an  engaging 
Behaviour  in  the  Rich,  createth  Love,  Kefpecft, 
and  Efteem  in  their  Inferiors ;  but  Pride  and 
Haughtinefs  beget  Hatred  and  Contempt.  A 
Dog  in  Office  is  obeyed,  a  rich  Afs  courted, 
when  both-  are  not  worthy  the  Notice  of  a 
G.oofe.  I  would  no  more  uncover,  or  pay  Re- 
fpefl  to  a  Man  merely  on  Account  of  his  Ti¬ 
tles  or  Riches,  than  I  would  play  with  a  Ser¬ 
pent  beeaufe  he  is  fpotted.  Whatever  a  Man  is 
I  venerate  his  Virtues;  for  it  is  not  Wealth  or 
outward  Shew  that  ftiould  attract  our  Obei- 
fance,  but  the  Qualities  and  Wqrthinefs  of  the 
Man.  As  you  deftre  the  Love  of  God  and 
Man  (fays  the  ingenious  Caicott)  beware  of 
Pride ;  it  is  a  Tumour  in  your  Mind  that 
breaks  andpoifons  all  our  Aiftions ;  it  is  a  Worm 
in  your  Treafure,  which  eats  and  mins  your 
Eftate;  it  loves  no  Man,  it  difparages  Virtue 
in  another  by  Detraction,  it  rewards  Goodnefs 
in  itfelf  by  Vain-glory,  it  is  the  Friend  of  the 
Flatterer,  the  Mother  of  Envy,  the  Nurfe  of 
Fury,  the  Band  of  Luxury,  the  Sin  of  Devils, 
the  Devil  in  Mankind;  it  hates  Superiors,  it 
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fcorns  Inferiors,  it  owns  no  Equals;  in  fine  till 
you  hate  it,  God  hates  you.”  There  is,  in  fhort, 
no  greater  Mark  of  Ignorance  than  Pride,  nor 
any  finer  Token  of  S.enfe  and  Knowledge  than 
Humility;  the  one  leads  to  a  Fall,  the  other  to 
endlefs  Happinefs. 

XXVIII. 

A.  N  G  E  R. 

AN  angry  Man  is  like  Vefuvius,  which  quar¬ 
rels  with,  and  confumeth  its  own  Bowels. 
Anger  is  a  mighty  Torrent,  which  the  Banks 
of  Reafon  cannot  Stop;  it  is  unworthy  a  rati- 
onal  Being,  and  fit  only  for  wild  Beads.  The 
choleric  Man  is  a  Madman;  an  ignoble  Crea¬ 
ture  void  of  Reafon,  and  deaf  to  the  Voice  of 
Counfel.  There  is  fcarcely  any  Thing  worthy 
of  our  Anger,  and  yet  we  are  put  in  a  Fury 
by  every  Trifle  that  hands  in  our  Way,  op- 
pofes  our  Defires,  or  contradicts  our  Opinions. 
An  angry  Man  is  like  a  troubled  Sea,  which 
vainly  roars  at  the  buffetting  Winds,  fpending 
itfelf  in  Fury,  and  when  its  Rage  is  abated  it 
breatheth  forth  Groans,  as  confcious  of  its  own 
Weaknefs.  A  Man  by  Anger  lofes  his  Prefence 
of  Mind,  throws  away  his  Guard,  and  giveth 
every  Advantage  to  his  Antagonift,  both  in 
Difpute  and  Action.  Anger  is  a  Fever  in  the 
Mind,  Madnefs  in  the  Head,  and  a  Debafer  of 
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human  Nature.  Compofure  is  a  Shield  to  the 
Breaft,  but  Anger  a  Stab  to  our  Peace. 

'■k  ' 

XXIX. 

PROPHANE  SWEARING. 

PROPHANE  Swearing  bringeth  neither 
Pleafure  nor  Profit,  and  there  is  no  Crime 
Man  is  guilty  of  which  more  difgraces  human 
Nature.  The  common  Swearer  fells  his  Soul 
to  Perdition  for  the  temporary  Ufe  of  a  few 
horrid  and  blafphemous  Oaths,  which  fhock 
the  Ear  to  hear,  and  the  Heart  to  think  upon. 
All  other  Crimes  have  either  the  Allurements 
of  Pleafure,  or  the  Hopes  of  Profit  for  their 
Motive,  but  common  Swearing  is  voluntary 
and  without  Excufe  ;  it  is  flying  in  the  Face  of 
a  gracious  God,  and  breaking  his  abfolute 
Commandment  without  Provocation  or  Entice¬ 
ment.  In  the  Day  of  Judgment  what  Plea  for 
Mercy  fliall  the  common  Swearer  have  P  None* 
he  ftandeth  felf-condemned,  therefore  his  Sen- 

■**  '  V  \ 

tence  will  be  molt  equitable., 


XXX. 

LYING. 


LYIIN  G  is  the  molt  daftardly  of  all  Vices  ; 
it  is  mean,  infamous,  and  unworthy  of  a 

Man. 
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Man.  The  Liar  is  a  Coward,  a  Traitor,  a 
Flatterer;  nor  deferves  the  Name  of  a  Mao, 
nor  the  Countenance  or  Protection  of  the 
Laws  ;  he  fhould  be  marked  with  an  external 
Badge  of  Scandal  and  expelled  Society.  All  a 
Liar  has  to  boaft  of  is  his  renowned  Defcent, 
which  is  from  Beelzebub  the  Great,  the  Primo¬ 
genitor  of  all  Liars. 

XXXI. 

ENVY. 

.  \  ' 

ENVY  is  an  eternal  Plague  to  its  Pofieflbrs, 

and  the  little  Comfort  it  ever  enjoys  is 
from  the  Misfortunes  of  the  Good  and  Virtuous. 
The  envious  Man  pines  at  another’s  Happinefs 
or  good  Luck,  and  every  Smile  of  Fortune  on 
his  Fellow-creatures  plants  a  Dagger  in  his 
Heart. 

To  fee  others  took  more  Notice  of,  better 
dreft,  or  more  refpecfted  by  their  Superiors  than 
he,  is  a  Vulture  to  his  Mind;  and  if  ever  he 
(hares  the  Glimmerings  of  Peace  it  is  from  the 
Hopes  of  feeing  their  Difgrace  or  Downfall. 
Envy  knows  no  Reft,  and  the  envious  Man  is  his 
own  Tormentor. 
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XXXII. 

detraction. 

■  -  r  '  ;  "  i 

DETRACTION  is  the  mo  ft  common  and 
moil:  inhuman  Practice  under  the  Sun; 
it  is  a  Badge  of  Cowardice,  a  Mark  of  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Envy,  and  a  fare  Token  by  which 
you  may  know  a  mean  daftardly  Villain.  It 
is  the  venomous  Sword  of  a  Woman  dipped 
in  the  Gall  of  a  Tea-table.  I  hold  that  Man 
a  Braggard,  a  chicken-hearted  Villain,  who 
dares  to  mangle  the  Character  of  his  abfent 
Neighbour,  in  whofe  Face  he  cannot  look  with¬ 
out  a  Blufh  of  Shame,  or  a  cringing  Compli¬ 
ment,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  Blacknefs  of  his  Heart. 

”  Good  Name  in  Man  and  Woman — — 

4£  Is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  the  Soul.” 

What  then  can  be  more  bafe,  more  cruel  and 
inhuman  than,  like  a  midnight  Plunderer,  to 
rob  them  of  it  ? 

Though  you  know  a  Man  hath  Faults,  it  is 
in  that  Cafe  unjuftifiable  to  trumpet  them 
to  the  World  with  a  bitter  Malignancy 
when  he  is  abfent,  and  therefore  unable 
to  defend  himfelf;  what  then  muft  it  be  to 
fport  with,  depreciate,  and  tear  in  Pieces  the 
Characters  of  the  Good  and  Virtuous? 

Detraction 
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Detraction  is  indeed  a  great  Help  to  Conver- 
fation,  for  were  it  not  for  the  Matter  it  fur- 
nifties,  mod  of  our  Tea-table  Meetings,  Affem- 
blies,  and  Alehoufe  Affociations  would  be  mere 
filent  Scenes,  dumb  Shew,  and,  like  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  we  fhould  labour  in  Spirit  to  bring  forth 
nothing;  the  Ladies  would  burft  with  Spleen, 
and  the  Tongues  of  the  Men,  for  Want  of  wag¬ 
ging,  would  become  like  the  Unicorn’s  Horn, 
or  Elephant’s  Probofcis,  with  which  they  might, 
in  their  Fits  of  Jealoufy  and  Envy,  tofs  about 
Hillocks  or  throw  down  Mountains.  In  fhort, 
Detradors  are  the  vileft  Species  of  Brutes  in 
the  World,  and  Detraction  the  bafed  and  mod 
ignoble  Ingredient  of  a  compounded  Being. 

A  Detractor  is  a  common  detefiable  Monfter, 
and  DetraClion  fit  only  for  the  Compofition  of 
a  Serpent. 

XXXIII. 

HARLOTS. 

IF  thou  valued  thy  Health,  loveft  thy  Peace  of 
Mind,  defireft  the  Quiet  and  full  Enjoyment  of 
thy  Eftate;  if  thou  delight  in  a  good  Name,  and 
rejoiced,  in  the  Commendations  of  good  and  wife 
Men;  if  thou  feared  God,  or  loved  thine  own  Soul 
come  not  near  an  Harlot ;  “  Her  Eyes  run  your 
Reputation  in  Debt,  her  Lips  demand  the  Pay- 
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nent,  her  Arms  imprifon  you ;  from  whence, 
elieve  it,  you  fhall  hardly  go  forth  till  you 
ave  either  ended  the  Days  of  your  Credit,  or 

paid  the  utmoft  Farthing  of  your  Edate.” - — ■ 

At  Beware,  young  Man,  beware  the  Allurments 
of  Wantonnefs ;  and  let  not  an  Harlot  tempt  thee 
to  riot  to  Excefs  in  her  Delights.  The  Mad- 
nefsof  Defire  fhall  defeat  its  own  Purfuits ;  from 
the  Blindnefs  of  its  Rage  thou  (halt  rulh  upon 
Dedmdtion.  Therefore  give  not  tip  thy  Heart 
to  her  fweet  Enticements,  neither  differ  thy 
Soul  to  be  enflaved  by  her  enchanting  Delusi¬ 
ons.  The  Fountain  of  Ideal th  which  mud  Sup¬ 
ply  the  Stream  of  Pleafure  flaall  quickly  be  dri¬ 
ed  up,  and  every  Spring  of  Joy  fhall  be  ex- 
handed.  In  the  Prime  of  thy  Life  old  Age  fhall 
overtake  thee,  thy  Sun  fhall  decline  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  of  thy  Days.” 

XXXIV. 

I  >  . 

MONEY. 

A  Maidenhead  that  can  hold  out  a  Month’s 
Siege  again!!  Money  is  a  Miracle  indeed ; 
a  precious  Curiofity  which  ought  to  be  inrolled 
in  the  number  of  uncommon  Prodigies.  If  thou 
haft  Money  the  World  will  never  difpute  thy 
Senfe  or  Underftanding,  for  Money  is  the  very 
ElTence  of  Merit,  and  the  Diftinguifher  of  the 

Man 
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Man  of  Worth  and  Honour.  Haft  Money? 
Then  thou  art  learned,  fenfible,  clever,  hand- 
fome ;  a  Man  of  Knowledge  and  Penetration ; 
and  what  thou  fayeft  {hall  be  a  Law.  Money ! 
why  a  Man  without  it  is  like  a  Cypher  on  the 
wrong  Side  of  the  Figure!  a  mere  ufelefs  round 
O ! — He  is  brayed  at  by  the  Afs,  mocked  by 
the  Coxcomb,  and  infulted  by  the  Fool.  With¬ 
out  Money,  Man  ? — Why  thou  hadft  better  be 
without  thy  Brains,  for  Brains  without  Money 
are  of  no  other  Ufe  than  to  make  thy  Head 

ache,  and  fhew  thee  thou  art  a  Fool. - 1  tell 

thee,  get  Money,  or  make  thy  Exit  through  an 
Hempen  Noofe,  for  thou  muft  expe&  nothing 
here  but  Ridicule,  Infolence,  or  Contempt  ; 

therefore  tuck  up!  tuck  up! - -O  Money! 

Money !  How  excellent  in  Virtue !  Thou  art 
the  common  Centre  of  all  Things,  to  which 
they  gravitate,  and  from  which  they  deduce 
their  Value!  Wifdom,  Honour,  Virtue,  Know¬ 
ledge,  Learning,  and  Judgment  are  thine! 
Thou  art  the  World’s  great  Idol,  to  which  every 
Knee  doth  bow! - 

Thou  art  the  roitav  of  the  Women,  and  the 
Summum  Bonum  of  the  Men ;  and  he  who  is 
without  thee  may  God  have  Mercy  on  him,  for 
I  am  fure  the  World  will  have  none. 
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PALLADIUS. 

COnditus  Me  ego  fum,  cujus  rnodo  ruftica  Mufa 
Per  fylvas,  per  rus,  venlt  ad  arma  virum. 


ASCLEPIADES. 

Tityron  ac  fegetes  cecini  Maro,  8c  arma,  vir  unique, 
Mantua  me  genuit,  Parthenope  fepelit. 


EUSTHENIUS. 

Virgilius  jacet.  hie,  qui  pafcua  verfibus  edit. 
Et  runs  cultus,  8c  Phrygis  arma  viri. 


POMPEIANUS. 

Qui  pecudes,  qui  rura  canit,  qui  praslia  vates. 
In  Calabris  moriens,  hac  requiefeit  humo, 


£  PI- 


EPITAPHS  on  VIRGIL, 

B  Y 

VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


By  PALLADIUS. 


HERE,  I,  whofe  ruftic  Mufe  was  wont  to  tread 
The  rural  Valley,  and  the  Sylvan  Shade; 
Thence  tq  the  Camp,  refound  what  Heroes  did 
In  martial  conflict,  in  the  Grave  lie  hid. 


By  ASGLEPI  ADES. 

I,  Maro,  born  in  Mantua,  whofe  Strain 
To  Tyt’re’s  given  an  immortal  Name,* 
Bellona  Horror,  Ceres  Beauty,  have 
In  Parthenope  found  a  peaceful  Grave. 


By  EUSTHENIUS. 

Here  Virgil,  whofe  fweet  Verfes  deck  the  Lawn 
In  verdant  Beauty,  fpread  the  waving  Corn 
O’er  cultur’d  Fields,  the  Phrygian  Hero  drefs 
In  martial  Splendor,  finds  a  laft  recefs. 

By  P  O  M  P  E  I  A  N  U  S. 

The  Bard,  who  in  Calabria  did  give 
To  Death  his  Soul,  in  whofe  fweet  Verfes  live 
The  Rage  of  Battle,  rural  Pleafures,  Worth 
Of  lowing  Herds,  now  fleeps  beneath  this  Earth. 


Max 
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MAXIMIANUS. 

Carminibus  pecudes,  8c  rus '  8c  bella  canendo. 
Nomen  inextindlum  Virgilius  meruit. 

ViTALIS 

Mantua  mi  patria  eft  :  Nomen  Maro ;  carmina  fylvse* 
Ruraque  cum  bellis,  Parthenope  tumulus. 

v  "•  “  i  .  .  ■  -  .  ■  •  -  • 

BAS  I  LI  US, 

Qui  Sylvas  8c  agios*  qui  praelia  verlibus  ornat. 

Mole  fub  liac  litus  eft  eece  poeta  Maro. 

'  *  ■  * ' .  t 

\  •  ,  .  '  --  - 

’  / 

ASS  I  NT  IN  US. 

Fait o rum  vales  ego  furn,  cui  rura  diicefque 
Carmina  funt:  hie  me  preffit  acerba  quies, 

■  It:'  '  '  ,  .  ■  '  i  '  '  V 

1  ■  / 

VO  VI  AN  US.' 

A  fylvis  ad  agios,  ab  agris  ad  Prasha  venit 
Mufa  Maronis  adeft,  nobilis  ingenio. 

EUGENIUS.  * 

Bucolica  exprefii,  8c  ruris  prascepta  colendis 
Mox  cecini  pugnas  :  mortuus  hie  habitOe 

v  1  ■  ,  '  *  ,  '■  .  *  _  '  ; 

j  U  L  I  A  N  U  S. 

Hie  data  Virgilio  requies,  qui  carmine  dulci 
Et  Pana  8c  fegetes  8c  fera  bella  canit. 


By 
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By  MAXIMIANU5. 

Virgil  on  Wars,  Flocks,  and  the  rural  Train, 

By  Singing’s  gain’d  an  everlafting  Name. 

By'VITALIS. 

Whofe  Mufe  delights  ’midft  Sylvan  Scenes  to  fport. 
In  Ceres’  Gardens,  and  Bellona’s  Court, 

I,  Maro  nam’d,  whom  Manta’  Being  gave, 

Am  Ihut  within  this  Parthenopean  Grave. 

By  B  ASILIU  S. 

Lo,  Maro  here,  the  Bard  whofe  noble  Lyre 
To  Woods  and  Fields  new  Beauty  doth  infpire. 
Lend  charms  terrific  to  the  dire  Parade 
Of  Battle,  underneath  this  Mole  is  laid. 

By  ASSINTINUS. 

I,  whom  the  Shepherds  Prince  of  Poets  name, 
WLofe  Song  records  the  martial  Hero’s  fame. 

Each  rural  Scene  in  youthful  Pride  hath  dreft, 
Here  lie  in  Dull;  by  endlefs  fleep  oppreft. 

By  V  O  V  I  A  N  U  S. 

From  Woods  to  Plains,  thence  to  the  Battle  fee 
On  tow’ ring  Plumes  the  Mufe  of  Maro  flee  1 — 

By  EUGENIUS. 

Whofe  Mufe  hath  fported  with  the  paft’ral  Train ; 
Of  Culture  given  to  the  ruflic  Swain 
Inftru&ive  Leffons  ;  prefently  difplay  d 
The  Din  of  War;  here  I  in  death  am  laid. 

By  JULIANU  S. 

To  whofe  fweet  Strain  Pan,  letting  drop  his  Reed, 
Attentive  liftens ;  on  the  flowery  Mead 
His  Lambkins  play ;  Mars  waves  his  flaming  Creft 
’Midft  horrid  Wars ;  here  Virgil  lies  at  reft. 
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H  I  LAS  I  US. 

Paftores  cecini :  docui  qui  cultus  in  agris  : 
Prselia  defcripfi  :  contegor  hoc  tumulo* 


VIRGILIUS. 

Mantua  me  genuit :  Calabri  rapuere  :  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pafcua,  rura*  duces. 


By 
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By  HILASIUS. 

The  Shepherd  from  my  Song  hath  caught  Delight, 
The  Field  Improvement ;  and  conflicting  Fight, 
In  all  its  Horrors,  hath  by  me  been  fhewn, 
Whofe  Afhes  reft  within  this  facred  Tomb. 

VIRGIL  I  US. 

To  me  whoVe  fung  of  Heroes’  potent  Arms, 

Of  fertile  Failures,  and  of  rural  Charms, 
Calabria  Death,  Birth  Menzo’s  Borders  gave. 

And  Parthenope  now  a  peaceful  Grave. 


EPITAPH 


EPITAPH  on  - 

INFRA  RECONDUNTUR  CINERES 

QUI  SECUM  IN  TUMULTU  VIXIT. 

E  T 

E  VITA  HAG  SUBITO  EREPTUS 
IN  £T  ATIS  ANNO  44. 

OFF  Villain  or  — —  Ah  !  Death  thou’ft  done  my 
Job, 

And  I  no  longer  can  poor  Clients  rob : 

Farewell  vain  World — Learn  from  my  haplefs  Bud, 
That  all  thy  Boafting  centres  in  the  Dull ; 

That  Juflice  only  can  obtain  the  Prize 
Which  wings  the  Soul  unto  its  native  Skies. 

EPITAPH 

On  Nell  Hogfhead,  a  drunken  Wife,  who  died  (after 
a  hearty  Swill)  fuddenly  in  her  Sleep. 

P.  M. 

'  Helenas  Hogfhead 

Cujus  Animam 
In  fomnis  bacchanalibus 
Lethum  oppofuit 
Die  vicefimo  quarto  Agufti 
Annoque  Salutis 
1767. 


How 
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How  hard  my  Fate!  for  as  Ltook  a  Nap, 

After  a  Gallon  of  a  noble  Tap, 

Death  came,  a  Bravo,  in  my  Hufband’s  Quarrel, 
Cork’d  up  my  Breath,  andfav’d  his  groaning  Barrel. 

An  Invocation  to  HEALTH  and  WISDOM. 


COME,  rofeat  Health,  my  Temples  bind 
With  thy  celeftial  Wreathe  ; 

And  thou,  bleft  Wifdom,  on  my  Mind 
Thy  choice!!  Odours  breathe. 

f  '  v  •-  •  .  •  '  .  .  ■  i 

II. 

As  deareft  Friends  together  live, 

Like  them  you  pine  apart ; 

Health  gone,  not  Wifdom  e’er  can  give 
Pure  Rapture  to  the  Heart. 


III. 

I  *.i?v  ,  '*• 

■  \  .  T 

If  Wifdom  fly  the  youthful  Breaft, 
Not  fmiling  Health  can  gain 
To  it  the  cordial  Balm  of  Reft, 

A  Mind  exempt  from  Pain. 


IV, 


Come,  then,  Twin-daughters  of  the  Skies 
Here  make  your  focial  Stay  ; 

The  Moment  either  from  me  flies. 

Death  fnatch  my  Soul  away. 

T 


The 


-  .ti 
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The  Miftaken  BEE. 

A  Roving  Ree  in  eager  Quell  of  Food, 

A  Fair  Mira's  Pap  miftook  for  a  Rofe  Bud  ; 

When  fudden  fixing  on  its  fwelling  Pride, 

With  fweet  Excefs  the  little  Wanton  dy'd* 

1  '  i’J  I 

The  DREAM.  ;  ,  1 

tllTHEN  balmy  Sleep  hath  feal'd  our  doling  Eyes, 
V  V  To  ramble  oft  difcurfive  Fancy  flies, 

Bounds  o'er  Creation,  views  its  ample  Train 
Of  Things  ;  confus’dly  Chews  them  to  the  Brain* 
With  her,  laft  Night,  the  Wanton  bid  me  rove  ; 
Straight  up  before  us  fprung  a  rural  Grove  ; 
Through  which  the  Mufic  of  the  feather'd  Throng, 
In  artlefs  Strains  mclodioufly  rung* 

Here  Flora  and  Pomona  were  at  Strife, 

Which  gave  molt  Relilh  to  the  Span  of  Life ; 

When  both  befought  me  by  Aftrea’s  Laws 
To  hear,  impartially  decide  the  Caufe. 

On  Ida's  Top,  fo  once  the  royal  Swain, 

A  Cenfor  fat,  while  Beauty  mov'd  her  Claim, 

Of  three  Celeftials,  to  adjudge  the  Prize, 

To  her  whole  naked  Charms  moft  pleas'd  his  Eyes*  < 
As  Judge  when  feated,  Flora  thus  began  : 

44  But,  Sir.  for  me  how  wretched  would  be  Man  !  ^ 
The  Garden  do  I  not  profufely  fpread, 

Bedeck  the  Lawns,  and  chequer  o'er  the  Mead 
With  each  fweet  Floret,  that  infpires  Delight 
Unto  the  Heart,  and  charms  the  roving  Sight  ? 

Are  not  the  Tulip's  varied  Beauties  mine? 

In  Virgin-white  doth  not  the  Lilly  Ihine 
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For  me  ?  Doth  not  my  Pencil  too  difclofe 
The  gay  Carnation,  and  the  blufhing  Rofe  ? 

To  ev’ry  Realm  my  willing  Charms  I  bring. 

And  Ihew  each  Country  in  the  Pride  of  Spring: 
The  Senfe  of  Smelling  kindly  I  fupply 
With  rich  Perfumes  ;  celeflial  Tints  the  Eye. 

Aik  lovely  Mira  whence  fhe  gathered 
That  charming  Nofe-gay  which  erefts  its  Head 
Between  her  Brealts,  thofe  vivid  Hills  of  Snow, 
Which  ruling  Sceptres  might  rejoice  to  know 
Her  Anfwer  is — “  From  Flora’s  Treafure  I 

Cull’d  ev’ry  Sweet,  Hole  ev’ry  blufhing  Dye.- _ . 

Hence,  Sir  tis  plain,  your  own  difcerning  Eyes, 

In  Juftice  mull  to  me  award  the  Prize.’— 

Pomona,  finding,  from  her  Apron  threw 
The  choiceft  Fruits  before  my  ravifh’d  View!—* 
Here  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Ne&’rines  fly. 

There  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plumbs  promifcuous  lie ! 

Delicious  Feafts !— -to  tafle  who  could  forbear? _ 

I,  ftarting  up  to  feize  a  golden  Pear 
That  rolled  near  me,  O  delufive  Scene  ! 

Awoke  and  found  the  whole  a  filly  Dream. 


-» 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


HAVE  you  not  heard  the  Roaring  of  a  Mills 

When  the  pent  Stream  difcharges  on  its  Wheel? 
Louder  s  the  Roar  you  hear  when  fturdy  Befs 
Unfluices  and  fends  forth  a  Stream  of  P— 


The  Same. 


AS  Chloe  flood  I  fhew’d  her  how 

Young  Taurus  ftuck  a  noify  Cow: 
Ye  Gods  !  (quoth  fhe)  if  that  be  right, 
Juft  fo  let  me  be  ftuck  To-night. 

T  9 


THE 
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THE  ,  ■  -.l 

FATAL  MOMENT: 

O  R, 

PHILLIS  FORSAKEN. 

AS  Phillis  fat  beneath  the  fpreading  Shade 

Of  a  large  Lime,  thus  mourn’d  the  ruin’d  Maid. 

“  Farewell  ye  purling  Streams  and  lhady  Groves, 

Ye  warbling  Songllers,  and  ye  cooing  Doves  ; 

No  longer  can  your  artlefs  Strains  infpire  "■  || 

Pure  mental  joy,  or  waken  foit  Delire  : 

With  faithlefs  Damon  all  your  Charms  are  gone  ;  f 
’Tis  in  the  Grave  I  Eafe  can  find  alone. — 

As  when  the  Ivy  from  her  dear  Embrace 

Sees  fnatch’d  the  Oak,  o’er  the  once  happy  Place 

She  weeps;  and  where  Ihe  met  a  Lover's  Joys, 

Lo,  wrapt  in  Death,  her  wither’d  Beauty  lies  ! 

So  here,  where  Damon  with  fuch  eager  Joy- 
Crown’ d  all  his  Wilhes,  will  I  weep  and  die  ; 

On  this  dear  Spot,  where,  in  my  Arms,  I  then 

Clafp’d  the  molt  lov’d,  moll  perjured  of  Men. - - 

When  oft  at  Eve,  befide  yon  bubbling  Stream,  v  , 
We  chatted  Arm  in  Arm ;  how  fweet  the  Scene; ! — N 
Around  us  Flora  ftrew’d  her  gayeft  Flowers, 

And  Love  and  Damon  fhar’d  the  fleeting  Hours, 

’Til  oft  old  Night  unnoticed  had  fpread 
O’er  half  the  Globe  his  fable  noxious  Shade  : 

Then  home  we  hi’d ;  where,  O  half-painful  Blifs ! 
We  figh’d,  prefs’d  Hands,  and  parted  with  a  Kifs.— 
Oft  would  he  lead  me  to  this  fatal  Grove  ; 

Oft  feated  there  we  vow’d  eternal  Love  i 

When 
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When  in  a  lucklefs  Moment  Damon  won 
His  utmofl  With,  and  Phillis  was  undone.— 
Declining  Sol  hung  o’er  the  Whftern  Ifles  ,* 

The  Grove  was  chequer’d  with  his  parting  Smiles  ^ 
The  Doves  fat  billing  on  the  hov  ring  Sprays, 

The  little  Songlters  breath’d  their  tender  Lays 
In  Chorus  ;  Nature,  Love,  the  filent  Hour, 

To  conquer  ftaggering  Virtue  join  d  their  Pow  r  ; 
When  Damon,  flill  more  potent,  eager  prefl ; 

I  figh’d,  half-yielding  clafp’d  him  to  my  Breafl, 
Sunk  on  the  flow’ry  Turf;  in  fvveet  Diflrefs 
Was  loft==0  then  expir’d  my  Happinels, 

Fame,  Virtue,  Honour  ;  for,  (alas,  my  Pain  !) 

I’m  left,  defpifed  by  the  treach’rous  Swain  !  — 
Farewell,  dear  Youth,  long  may’ll:  thou  happy  prove; 
Tho’  cruel,  falfe,  yet  full  thou  haft  my  Love  ; 

A  Love  fo  firm  it  dies  but  with  my  Breath  ; 

And  my  fond  Willies  hang  on  thee  in  Death  : 

That  Death  more  friendly  brings  my  Soul  Repofe, 

And  kindly  hufhes  all  my  bitter  Woes. - 

O  righteous  God  preferve  my  Damon” — Here, 
Forth  from  her  doling  Eye,  efcap’d  a  Fear  ; 

She  could  no  more— -but  like  a  Lilly  fell 
Smit  by  the  Scythe— Hark  !  that’s  her  fun’ral  Knell  1 
Hence  learn,  ye  Fair,  the  Man  you  love,  to  dread, 
’Till  Hymen  leads  you  to  the  nuptial  Bed  ; 

Be  on  your  Guard,  let  Virtue  keep  her  Poll; 
Oblige  the  Lover,  and  the  Husband’s  loll. 


On  C  H  L  O  E  falling  from  her  Horle. 


AS  Chloe  fell  her  charming  Legs  I  fee, 

Up  from  her  pretty  Foot  unto  her  Knee  ! 
What  more  I  faw  to  fpeak  it  is  forbidden  ; 

But  fure  it  was  Elyfium,  or  ’twas  Heaven  ! 

T  3  Somethin 
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Something  I  muft  not,  cannot,  dare  not  name  ; 
Yet  clear  I  am  it  fet  me  in  a  Flame, 

Made  me  fo  queer,  by  Jove  I  hill  muft  rue  it, 
Still,  ftili  regret  Fd  only  Fow  r  to  view  it. 


THE 


Drowning  of  a  KITTEN: 

■*  V  4 

O  R 

CRUELTY  PUNISHED. 

AS  cruel  Tom,  dr  els’ d  in  his  Sunday’s  Coat, 
Rejoice’ d  to  fee  a  drowning  Kitten  float. 

And  laugh’d  to  hear  the  little  Creature  moan, 
Which  he  into  a  muddy  Pit  had  thrown ; 

It  chanc’d  that  leaning  o’er  a  rotten  Rail, 

Upon  the  Bank  (alas  how  truly  frail 
Are  all  Supporters  whofe  external  Part, 

Like  this  fair  Rail,  conceals  a  rotten  Heart  !) 

It  hidden  broke  ;  when  in  the  gloomy  Wave 
Tom  headlong  plung’d,  where  he  had  met  his  Grave, 
But  for  an  hov’ring  Withy’s  friendly  Hand, 

Whofe  timely  Succour  brought  him  fafe  to  Land.— 
Who  could  but  laugh  to  fee  the  Pickle  Tom, 

Poor  Rogue,  was  in,  as  he  went  fhiv’ring  Home  ? 
Without  his  Hat,  his  Head  o’er-fpread  with  Mud, 
From  ev’ry  Quarter  ftreams  a  dirty  Flood  ; 

He 
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He  rav'd,  flamp’d,  pray'd,  and  by  Jehovah  fwo  re. 
Thenceforth  he  never  would  drown  Kitten  more.— 
Thus  righteous  Heaven,  whofe  omnifcient  Eye 
All  Things  pervades,  chaftifeth  Cruelty  ; 

Nor  by  its  Juflice  difregarded  fhall 
A  Kitten  perilh,  or  a  Sparrow  fall. 

Tho’  God,  from  Goodnefs  and  fupernal  Love, 

All  living  Creatures  Man  hath  fet  above  ; 

Made  him  their  Lord,  them  given  to  his  Ufe  ; 
Severely  he  will  punilh  each  Abufe 
Of  the  minutefl ;  and  the  Torments  we 
Inflifl;  on  them,  on  us  reveng’d  will  be. 

On  a  FADING  ROSE. 

Adreffed  to  MIRA. 

ADIEU,  once-lovely  Rofe,  thy  Glafs  is  run, 
And  charming  Mira’s  quickly  will  be  done  ; 
Tho’  now  her  Beauty  fhine,  it  foon  mull  die. 

Thus  fcatter’d  underneath  our  Foot-fteps  lie  !— 
Beauty,  alas  !  how  tranfient  is  thy  Sway  ! 

At  Morn  thou  ftiam’ft  Sol’s  oriental  Ray  ; 

Where  one  on  him,  ten  Thoufand  on  thee  gaze, 
And  fondly  flutter  in  thy  lucid  Blaze  : 

But  oft,  ere  Noon,  Death’s  irrefiftlefs  Guff 
Bears  down  thy  Frame,  and  lays  thee  in  the  Du  ft 
Yet,  Mira,  tho’  thy  Charms  will  fhortly  lofe 
Their  Luftre,  vanilh  like  this  faded  Rofe  ; 

Thy  mental  Graces,  on  Seraphic  Plume, 

Shall  mount  the  Skies,  unhurt  for  ever  Bloom. 
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Ad  Profperitatis  Filium. 

THO’  nowon  Fortune’s  placid  Stream  thou  ride? 

And  Pleafure  feats  her,  daily,  at  thy  Side  ; 
Her  f railing  Bowl  tho’  Health  prefent ;  each  Night 
Love  yields  her  Bumpers  ot  unmixt  Deiight  ^ 

Tho’  all  the  Withes  of  thy  Soul  are  fate,: 
Remember  thou  art  in  the  Hands  of  Fate ; 

That  all  thy  Wealth,  Jqy,  Life  itfelf’s  confin’d 
To  the  mere  Mercy  of  a  faithlefs  Wind  ; 

Which,  in  thy  Moments  moll  fecure,  may  change. 
And  give  thee  Death,  or  Mis  ry  in  Exchange. 

* 

MyPRAYER. 

WHILE  my  Life  to  me  is  given 

Turn,  O  God,  my  Mind  on  Heaven  ; 

When  it  is  thy  Will  I  die, 

’Wing  my  Soul  unto  the  Sky. 


THE 

» ‘ 


the 


BURYING -  GROUND 


Enter  AMINTOR  and  MIRA, 

A  Shepherd  and  Shepherdefs. 

& 

AMINTOR. 

ST  AY  Mira— Here,  within  this  Plat  1 11  have. 
Dug  deep  in  Earth,  my  long-expeded  Grave. 

MIRA. 

How  now,  Amintor,  can  a  Swam  fo  young 
Have. Thoughts  of  Death  ?.-Fie,  ltften  to  my  Song. 

Hebe,  let  us  jocund  ling. 

Cull  each  Floret  of  the  Spring , 

As  the  little  Fairy  gay. 

Welcome  ever  fportive  May. 

See,  Apollo  with  his  Lyre  ! 

At  his  Heels  the  tuneful  Choir  . 

Haften  then  the  God  to  meet, 

And  the  focial  Mufes  greet. 

Why  fhould  we - 

I 

amintor. 

Ceafe,Mira,  thus  to  ftab  my  bleeding  Heart, 
Forgive  thefe  Tears,  1  feel  a  Father  s  Part ; 


Four  lovely  Babes,  whom  Chloe  to  me  gave, 

Here,  Side  by  Side,  partake  an  early  Grave  : 
Smiling  as  Cherubs,  innocent  as  they, 

Into  this  wretched  Life  they  found  their  Way  ; 
When  gazing  round  !— -Ilruckwith  the  horrid  View! 
Sunk  back  in  Death !— Scarce  breath’d  a  laft  Adieu  ! 
Oh  !  when  Tm  dead-™- 

MIRA. 

a 

*  ,  r  '  ( 

Hufh,  wipe  thy  flreaming  Eye, 
Attend  me  while  I  ling  their  Elegy* 

Pretty  Babies  tho’  no  more, 

Ye  thefe  verdant  Plains  explore  ; 

Yet  your  fpotlefs  Souls  on  high. 

Range,  at  large,  the  boundlefs  Skie* 

Faithful  Chloe  hither  hie  ; 

7  % 

While  we  breathe  the  mutual  Sigh, 

While  with  Flowers  their  Graves  we  drew.. 
Tears  their  Alhes  lhall  bedew. 

Thus  will  we  each  coming  Spring 
Hand  in  Hand  frefh  Florets  bring ; 

As  we  call  them  here  and  there, 

Drop  between  a  filent  Tear. 

Belt  of  Mothers,  bell  of  Wives, 

Through  each  Winding  of  our  Lives, 

I  thy  Sifter,  Friend,  will  prove, 

Take  thy  Care  and  give  thee  Love. 


Come 
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Come,  Amintor,  bid  adieu 
To  this  melancholly  View ; 

With  thy  Chloe  home  return, 

Kifs,  and  bid  her  ceafe  to  mourn. 

I 

AMINTOR. 

O  worthy  Mira,  this,  indeed,  is  kind. 

Thus  to  ihed  foft  Comfort  to  the  Mind. 

Exeunt 

C  U  P  I  D’S  MISTAKE. 

AS  wander’d  Mira  in  a  lhady  Grove, 

It  chanc’d  fhe  met  the  little  God  of  Love  ; 
Who,  taking  her  for  Venus,  thus  elfay’d, 

With  angry  Face,  the  bright  majeftic  Maid. 

Why,  cruel  Mother,  did  you  from  me  ftray  ? 

In  Quell  of  you  Iv’e  wearied  out  the  Day  : 

The  purling  Streams  have  heard  my  bitter  Sighs, 
The  Woods  reponfive  eccho’d  back  my  Cries; 
Venus  !  Venus  !  refounds  thro’  ev’ry  Plain  ; 

Venus !  Venus  !  the  Hills  reply  again. = 

Does  Mars  dwell  here  ?  or  does  fome  Mortal  prove 
Within  your  Arms  more  excellent  in  Love  ? 

Allay  your  lewd,  lafeivious  Defires  ? 

With  hot  Enjoyment  cool  your  hotter  Fires  ? 

Be  gone,  ralh  Boy,  retorts  the  blulhing  Fair, 

No  Venus,  no  fuch  Wanton  cometh  here  ; 

Tho’  lefs  my  Charms,  I  boaft  a  nobler  Mind  ; 

A  Soul  exempt- — Alas,  poor  Boy  thou’rt  blind  !-— 
The  God  alham’d,  an  eager  Flight  he  prell, 

And  Mira  left  a  laughing  at  the  Jell. 


The 
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The  Birth  of  HE  B  E,  the  Goddefs  of  Youth* 

V  „  _  . 

ONE  Day  as  Juno  at  her  Lord  grew  frettifh. 

In  fe  fhe  got  fair  Hebe  with  a  Lettice  : 
Whence  it  appears,  when  Woman  wanton  grows, 
A  Thoufand  Ways  to  help  herfelf  fhe  knows. 

The  RISING  SUN. 

WHEN  in  the  Eaft  Sol  mounts  his  flaming  Car, 
Straight  flalh  his  Beams  thro’  the  enlighten’d 
Air ; 

Night  fcowling  flies,  new  Joys  diffufive  dawn. 

And  waking  Nature  hails  the  beauteous  Morn  ! 

So  Mira,  whether  or  by  Night  or  Day, 

Where’er  fhe  doth  her  powerful  Charms  difplay  ; 
The  gloomy  Reign  of  Care  is  quickly  done, 

And  we  in  her  proclaim  our  riling  Sun, 

Gn  the  Rev.  Mr.  F.  J’s  Marriage  with  Mifs  H.  W.  of 
Lichfield,  an  Epithalamium,  which  fome  little 
Time  after  their  Union  was  publifhed  by  the 
Author  in  the  public  Papers. 

HAIL,  w e d d e d P a i r  ! ~  -- my  grateful  Mufe  attend, 
To  Love  like  yours  the  firm  unalter  d  Friend; 
Accept  the  Tribute  of  my  free-born  Praife, 

And  fmile  benignant  on  my  artlefs  Lays. 

No  fordid  Int’refl,  curfed  Avarice 

Had  any  Share  in  Jauncey’s  worthy  Choice  ; 

But  the  bright  Luftre  of  fair  Helen’s  Charms 
Firfl;  taught  his  Tongue  to  woo  her  to  his  Arms  ; 
Her  tender  Bofqm,  by  his  Virtues  mov’d. 

Imbib’d  the  Flame,  and  foon  confefs’d  (he  lov’d  ; 


Nor 
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Nor  Time,  nor  Abfence  could  that  Flame  remove 
Fed  by  the  Spirit  of  unfading  Love  : 

Go  faithful  Pair ! —  of  Conftancy  the  Pride, 

By  you  be  ev’ry  Spring  of  Blifs  enjoy’d. 

Which  Hymen,  Health,  and  mutual  Love  can  give 
Thus  rarely  bleft,  for  ever  happy  live. 

The  MOUSE. 

I  - 

A  Little  Moufe,  as  from  the  Cat  it  got, 

With  Fear  ran  up  Miranda’s  Petticoat : 

The  Fair  half  mad — “  your  Hand  up  higher  flip  ! 
The  little  Devil’s  got  upon  my  Hip  !”— 

I,  fwift  as  Thought,  to  her  Afliftance  flew, 

And  by  the  Tail  the  Moufe  from  under  drew  : 
Officious  Fool ! — what  have  I  gather’d  thence  ? 

She  ne’er  would  hear  me  in  her  Prefence  fince» 

PHILANDER  to  MIRA s 

With  an  ADDRESS  to  JOVE. 

WHAT,  Mira,  are  thofe  other  Joys 
Of  Life,  its  boafted  Blifs  ; 

Since  Light  is  center’d  in  thy  Eyes, 

Elyfium  in  thy  Kifs  ? 

/ 

Thy  Smiles  beget  the  genial  Spring, 

Bid  ev’ry  Floret  blow  ; 

Thy  Frowns  black  ftormy  Winters  bring 
The  Rage,  of  Froft  and  Snow. 


v 
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Thou  art  my  Morning’s  rifing  Sun, ' 

My  Noon’s  meridian  Eye  ; 

All  is  in  Darknefs  thou  but  gone, 

A  Scene  devoid  of  Joy. 

My  Soul  concentric  to  thy  Sphere 
Doth  every  Moment  move, 

Imploring  to  be  center’d  there 

Where  center’d  is  my  Love. 

Oh!  change  her,  Jove,  into  a  Rofe, 
Myfelf  into  a  Bee  ; 

That  I  for  ever  hidden  clofe 
May  in  her  Petals  be. 

There  will  I  build  my  neflar  d  Home, 
My  curious  Dome  contrive  ; 

Her  Lips  fhall  be  my  Honey-comb, 

Her  folding  Leaves  my  Hive. 

Or  to  an  Oak  convert  my  Fair, 

Into  an  Ivy  me  ; 

That  I  may  with  luxuriant  Care 
Entwine  the  lovely  Tree. 

Fall  lock  her  in  my  verdant  Arms  ; 

From  ev’ry  Ill  fecure, 

Polfefs  her  World  of  matchlefs  Charms, 
As  long  as  Life  endure. 


o 


A  DISH  for  the  DEVIL. 

N  E  alk’d  on  what  I  thought  the  Devil  fed 

-rs  were  his  daily  Bread 


I  told  him  L- 


Nay,  Friend  (quoth  he)  he  fometimes  eats  a  D- 
Made  into  Jellies,  or  a  pickled  P- — r. 


[  sS7  ] 


The  KISS. 


TH  E  Macedonian  for  a  Single  Kifs 

Of  lovely  Thais,  burnt  Perfepolis ; 

But  would  Panthea  with  a  Kifs  me  hire, 

Fd  feize  Hell-flames  and  fet  the  World  on  Fire, 

The  Birth  of  FALLAS  and  MARS.. 

JOVE  tir’d  with  wenching,  fick  of  Juno’s  Bed, 
With  clenched  Fill  he  beat  his  Loggerhead, 

’Til  in  his  Brow  became  a  genial  Slit, 

Forth  which  he  drew  the  lovely  Queen  of  Wit. 

At  this  poor  Juno,  almoft  raving  mad, 

Without  his  Knowledge  fwore  fhe’d  have  a  Lad  ; 

So  to’t  (he  goes,  and  from  another  Scar, 

Drags  forth,  full  grown,  the  mighty  God  of  War! 
Who,  at  firft  Sight,  like  a  Stone-horfe  in  keeping. 
The  model!  Pallas  ftraight  he  fell  a  leaping; 

Which  fhews  that  Wifdom  doth  not  difapprove 
The  Laws  of  Nature,  or  the  Joys  of  Love.— 

As  chafte  Minerva,  Patronefs  of  Wit, 

In  private  loves  with  Mars  to  pick  a  Bit; 

So  modern  Ladies,  when  a  Warrior  comes 
With  flying  Colours,  Noife  of  martial  Drums, 
With  fond  Impatience  meditate  to  prove 
The  laurell’d  Hero  in  the  Feats  of  Love. 

PHILANDER  to  PANTHEA. 


A  CARD. 


HESE  Lines,  my  Fair,  commend  my  Love  to  thee. 


A  Be  thou  my  Pallas,  I  thy  Mars  will  be  : 

If  in  clofe  Fight  it  is  my  Fate  to  die, 
Inhumed  in  thy  Arms,  Q !  let  me  lie ; 


Let 
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Let  thy  Embrace  my  vanquifh’d  Allies  fave  $ 

Thy  Bofom  be  my  everlafting  Grave. 

1  * 

To  his  PEN. 

OF  ev’ry  Woe  thou  dear  Appeafer,  here 
Repofe;  the  aweful  Day  of  Trial’s  near. 
Whereon  thy  Gambols  from  the  public  Breath, 
Or  Favour  gain,  or  meet  eternal  Death. 

But  be  of  Cheer;  So  the  decretive  Wind 
Blow  from  the  Caverns  of  a  gen’rous  Mind, 

We  may,  perchance,  our  Sports  again  refume  * 
Buds  open  mull  ere  the  fair  Rofes  bloom. 
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